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Ham seminar, first meeti n g. I'arch i960 


(The tape cogences with the lecture already in progress). 

. , . description as distinguished iron the qualitative differences. Ilow modern 
philosophy as it emerged since the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is, as I 
said before, anti-socialistic in this older sense of 'hie word. . an, the individu¬ 
al not a member of society, not even as a potential member of society, is primary. 
Society is simply derivative from beir.ga who are not as'such social beings. L!an 
is — the fundamental phenomenon, therefore, is freedom, not obligation, nil ob¬ 
ligation is derivative from free acts of previously non-obliged individuals. 

That's the meaning of the strict — the strict meaning of the doctrine of the so¬ 
cial contract. 'Therefore the fundamental moral phenomenon does not have the char¬ 
acter of duties, but of rights. The rights of man in the strict sense are a mod¬ 
ern notion. We must here make a distinction as I have made it on a former occa¬ 
sion between various waves of this modern thinking. The first wave is r epresented 
roost clearly by Hobbes and by Locke and this hobo-Lock! an version of which I have 
to spy only a few words is the origin of political economy. The second wave em¬ 
bodies political economy, but docs not create it. How what is characteristic 
here? The fundamental phenomenon is self-preservation, the preservation of life 
and limb. To understand this, one must contrast it w-iththe Thomistic doctrine. 
According to Thoioas there are three kinds of natural inclinations. The first is 
directed toward self-preservation. The second is directed toward social life. And 
the third is directed toward cognition. Self-preservation is the lowest and cog¬ 
nition the highest, how what men like Ilobbes and Locke did is, as it were, to dis¬ 
regard the two higher or to deny that they are natural inclinations and concen¬ 
trate only on the primary, self-preservation. The reason for that was what one 
can call "realism.” They wanted to have a doctrine -which was not in any way uto¬ 
pian or visionary, but solid. Lor; but solid is, 1 think, a beautiful formulation 
due to Winston Churchill, to this doctrine. Low but solid. Hot trust such fanci¬ 
ful tilings as inclination toward society and natural desire for cognition, but 
self-preservation. That we run — wo take cover when someone points a gun at us; 
that's the real stuff. And of the same kind, of course, also food. That is also 
necessary for self-preservation. And food is almost the same thing already as 
property, - as will appear when hlr. Cropsey -.rill take over. This kind of doctrine 
is, of course, also characterised by an immense simplification. If you have three 
fundamentally different natural inclinations that gives the complicated doctrine, 
but if there is only one: great simplification. Therefore it was possible to pre¬ 
sent the doctrine in quasi-mathemiatical form as Hobbes did openly and Locke in a 
slightly concealed manner. Now self-preservation, while bei he basic phenomenon, 
is not the complete phenomenon as far as the human will is concerned because mar., 
as rc all know, is not satisfied with self'preservation alone. He also wants to 
be happy, and we have to consider the relation between self-preservation and hap¬ 
piness in order to begin a possible understanding of Haroc. 


The view which Hobbes and — (by the way, you can find a_ chair, „ believe, so* 
you don't have to stand; there is a chair) — now Hobbes and Locke admit, of com me, 
that man*desires happiness and tiiat he's not satisfied with self-preservation, but 
they soy, in our language, happiness is entirely subjective. Someone finds his 
happiness in eating a special kind of cooked apples and another in reading novels; 
others perhaps even in writing novels and so on: infinitely subjective and nothing 
can be built* on that. Self-preservation is the sane in all men. Therefore it is 
objective. Therefore'some tiling can be built on that. Happiness cannot be the end 
of civil society because of its subjectivity. Civil society can only guarantee 
the conditions of happiness. Without — because without life you cannot be happy. 
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I 21 other words, to introduce a formula used in the Declaration of Independence, 
civil society makes possible the pursuit of happiness, but r.ot happiness. That is 
the affair of the individuals. Foom this folic «ts a point with which' farm was very 
much concerned: a split between the'public life and the private life, between the 
citizen or subject, on idle one hand, and the private individual. The citizen is 
concerned with self-preservation. The whole apparatus of the state is nothing but 
a big apparatus for self-preservation as you can see even today if you consider 
the importance of police officers. But now it is important: while the s elf-pros cr- 
vawior. is the basic thing which has an objective character, that — what ire desire, 
what we desire, is happiness, because we want self-preservation but no one is sat¬ 
isfied with mere self-preservation. So the higher is private. The public is the 
basic but not vary exciting. One — in the language of Locke, for example, one 
would have to say there is a difference between self-preservation, bare self-pre¬ 
servation, and comfortable self-preservation. The bare self-preservation is guar¬ 
anteed by the government. Comfortable self-preservation: that is everybody^ ot.ii 
business. Now you see here in germ the distinction between state and society. The 
state takes care of self-preservation by guaranteeing the security of each, but 
the real life of man, the interesting life of man, concerns not bare self-pres or-' 
vation, but the comfortable self-preservation which can even consist, for example, 
in going to theaters. Yes? Some people need that for their happiness, but that 
is nothing for the state. So when — state, tie formula of hax keber. is charac¬ 
terized by the monopoly of compulsion and that has, according to the original no¬ 
tion, the function of guaranteeing self-preservation. Society is the sphere of 
freedom where everyone tries to do and does, to some extent^ what he wants. The 
freedom. — but naturally freedom in and through competition, aid one of the great 
objections of I'arx against the earlier doctrines is that the-.'- did not succeed in 
bridging the gulf between state and society am therefore the only* solution in his 
opinion is abolish the state in the end, but that stems from this basic principle 
which we see already in the first wave. 

Uow we could turn to the second wave which is much closer to hurx and about 


which I have to speak at much greater length. Now I would like first to say a 
very' general word about Rousseau. I think it is time that this be said again. 

When we look at these great antagonists around 17<39, after Rousseau's death, but 
still he was still very much alive because there was a French Revolution going on, 
namely:' Burke and Rousseau. I, for one, cannot help feeling that Burke is a much 
sounder, better helper'for practical politics ti.an Rousseau is, but on the other 
hand one must also say, and especially today where we all are so very conservative 
that however impossible Rousseau's doctrine may be he was a much broader thinker 
than Burke. Rousseau began to think at the place where Burke stopped thinking. To 
repeat, that is not meant to say that Rousseau's doctrine is true, but it is a 
very profound and seminal doctrine. Now Rousseau began his career with a prize 
essay on the sciences and arts, the so-called First Discours e, in which lie attacked 
the sciences and also tie arts in the name of virtue, kithin —- the political 
meaning of this writing is this: it is an attack on modern political science and 
the political science of Hobbes and Locke in the name of-the ancients. One char¬ 
acteristic formula is this: the ancients talk in their political writings all the 
time of virtue. The moderns talk all the time of trade and money. You see how 
strong the economic clement was at the very beginning in modern political thought 
and Rousseau takes, in this respect, the side of the ancients. Furthermore, in 
the first wave of modern political philosophy enlightenment played an ‘absolutely 
decisive role. One can state tills precisely as follows, oelf-preservation is the 
principle and self-preservation means also, practically speaking, fear of death. 
’That Hobbes says or presupposes — he cays fear of death is the greatest power an 
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human life and that in by no means necessarily so an no one knew better than 
Hobbes because many people fear punishment after death more than death. So 
Hobbes* doctrine presupposes, in order to bee ore operative, that the fear of pun¬ 
ishment after death ceases to be important ar.d this will cease to be important 
only by means of enlightenment, by the fact that people learn either that there is 
no punishment after death — yes, that there is no punishment after death in ary 
\eerious sense. So the enlightenment is absolutely essential for the first rave of 
I [modernity and Rousseau begins his career with an attack on that enlightenment. IV e 
must keep this in mind, he must see what this means, There is a connection be- 
'iltwcen Rousseau’s attack on the Enlightenment and his appeal to virtue because this 
teaching of men like Hobbes and Locke degrades virtue to a means for self-preser¬ 
vation. It makes virtue instrumental or utilitarian. Tfliy — that is goodness? 
Goodness is the habit by virtue of which you have a greater chance to survive, 
that is not vrhat decent men understand by virtue ar.d Rousseau acted — reacted 
correspondingly. But the — so this is — but Rousseau is simply a protest of 
-- Rousseau begins with a protest of moral common sense against these subversive 
doctrines. Yet Rousseau docs not simply reject Hobbes or si).'.ply return to Aris¬ 
totle. He never does that. He transforms Hobbes on the Hobbian basis and that is 
important to understand and I Trill proceed step by step. I have to read to you a 
passage from Hobbos to show that. Yes — now, Hobbes had taught regarding virtue: 
virtue is identical with peaceableness. Self-preservation is possible only in 
peace as you know either from your om experience or from many historical books in¬ 
cluding TV. So that habit which enables man to live in p-ace is peaceableness 
which consists of various parts. How* one part is especially interesting in our 
present-connection: Hobbes 1 Leviathan , chapter 15• “The question wno is the bet¬ 
ter man, has no place in the condition of mere nature; where, (as has boon shown 
before,) all men are equal. 'The inequality that now is has been introduced by the 
laws civil." All inequality, in other words, is legal or conventional. "I know * 
that Aristotle in trie first book of his Politics ^ for a foundation of his coctrir^ 
makes men by nature, same more worthy to command, meaning the - wiser sort (such as 
he thought himself to be for his philosophy;) others to servo, (meaning those 
that had strong bodies, but were not philosophers as ho;) as if fc&stcr and s arvairt 
were not introduced by consent of men, but by difference of wit: which is not only 
against reason; but also against experience, ror there are veiy few so foolish, 
that had r.ot rather govern the.nselves, than be governed by others. Ror when the 
wise in their own conceit, contend by force, with the.: who distrust their om wis¬ 
dom, do they always, or often,_ or almost at any tine, get the victory. If nature 
therefore have made men equal, that equality is to be actoowl edged: or if nature 
have made men unequal; " — Hobbes reminds himself for one moment of his own wit. 
You see? "... yet because men £^hat/ think themselves equal, will pot enter in¬ 
to conditions of peace, but upon equal terms, such equality must be admitted." In 
other words, Hobbes does not r eally say all men are equal, but he says you have to 
— we don’t know whether they are equal or r.ot, but we have to act on the princi¬ 
ple that they are equal, "And therefore for the ninth law of nature" — law of 
nature means here a moral law — "I put this, that every rsan acknowledge another 
for his equal by nature. The breach of this precept is pride." Row — pride, re¬ 
garding the ones that are superior. V.'ith a view to natural equality, man ought to 
treat everyone else as his equal by nature. Yet, as Hobbes admits, civil society 
id a state of inequality. You at least have the inequality of the governors and 
; e gen mod or also the riel poor. 7 utheraoro, the right of self-pres¬ 

ervation which — fro. i which Hobbes starts implies the right of everyone tc be the 
judge of the means of self-preservation. That follows under certain conditions. 
Yes? I mean, if you arc — have the right to self-preservation you have the right 
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to ihhfaoans of self-preservation. Otherwise the right would be nugatory. But 
then who is- going to judge of what are and are not rood means? Either the wisest 
men — well, that is bad for you — for us — because the wisest men may not think 
that we are so nruch worse preserved as wc do. therefore overyor.c must bo the 
judge as to what are means for self-preservation; And now — that is according to 
Hobbes the natural law. And now look at society, at Hobbes' society. Hho judges 
of the right means of self-preservation in Hobbes' society? Thessovereigr^ That 
nay very well be a king, one man. And how does a king judge of the means to ny 
self-preservation? By making laws because laws are public judgments on means of 
self-preservation, as you can easily see when you look at certain individuals who * 
steal — yes — or rob. They try to get means for their comfortable or maybe sim¬ 
ple, self-preservation and the law judges differently and the law decides the mat¬ 
ter. So in civil society this fundamental natural right of equal judgment regard¬ 
ing the moans of self-preservation is rejected. Civil society is essentially a 
state of inequality in Hobbes* teaching. But on the other iiand morality implies 
or consists in recognition of the natural right of nan vhicJi includes the right to 
be the judge of means. Civil society is immoral because the basic moral phenomen¬ 
on is the right to self-preservation which includes, according to Hobbes, the 
right to be the judge of the moans. Civil society takes this away. But as Rous¬ 
seau says from the vexy beginning morality is the one thing needful. That is the 
only consideration which ultimately counts. Peace, mere peace, is the lesser good 
than justice and justice consists in the recognition of the rights of each, includ¬ 
ing, naturally, myself, to bo the judge. Therefor© ice, consisting ir. the re¬ 
cognition of the right of each to be the judgo, consists in recognition of freedom 
because all freedom is concentrated in that right effectively to judge of the 
means to self-preservation. This is then the point, the starting point of Rous¬ 
seau's criticism of Locke, which became crucial, as we will sec. 


Hot; — we have to turn now to the precise procedure of housecau: how he tries 
to refute til© Hobbian doctrine on the Hobbian basic. The Hobbiar. basis, to repeat, 
is self-preservation and the right of everyone to be the judge as to the means of 
solf-preservation. 1,’ow Hobbes had taught that to understand a thing means to un¬ 
derstand its genesis cm Hobbes accordingly understands the commonwealth or the 
state by understanding its genesis. There he acts consistently. But Hobbes 
doesn't apply this demand, this*general methodological da and as we can say, to 
the more fundamental phenomenon, to man himself. Hobbes takes man for granted. Ho 
takes for granted that man has an essence, that he is a rational animal, and yet 
Hobbes has no longer a right to do so because his doctrine doesn't allow for es¬ 
sences in any sense, more specifically, reason, allegedly the characteristic of 
men, is not possible without language and language is, as we all know, a social 
phenomenon. So man's rationality presupposes his sociality and yet Hobbes taught 
all the time that man is by nature a pre-social man, a manifest contradiction, be¬ 
cause if man is pre-rational it follows from Hobbes* premises that man is pro-ra¬ 
tional by nature. It becomes, then, necessary for Hobbes to urkicrstqnd the gene¬ 
sis of man's essence, the genesis of reason, and he never did that and that — 
that is vrhat Rousseau doss. Per Rousseau the study of can becomes the study of 
the history of man, of man's — the study of men's — of "aarf 1 beco..iing man. This 
process is the great — of man's becoming .wen is the theme of Rousseau's Second 


the 
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Iscourse on the Origin of ..ryu.rlity, and _ cay only one word 


■j as cour se, 

about that. This process of man becoming fro;; a hind of orangutan a man is pre¬ 
sented not as a teleological process, that the orangutan was meant to develop into 
man, but 


is a strictly mechanical process. These slightly — these ue-,.,o 


t*. 


lugs 'light- 
accidental causation: by 
to come down iron trees, 
as they say today, and then to become man. There is no — rot a teleological pro- 


ly different from orangutans were compelled by ezeterr. 
floods or by ice or by heat — I don't know — to cha 
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I cess. That is of the utmost importance for Haix. How this history of nan which 
takes, in a Tray, the place of the philosophic study of man shows also and particu¬ 
lar^ that inequality, inequality is not natural, as Aristotle had taught and as 
Hobbes had almost admitted, but that inequality has co. e into being by virtue of 
certain accidents. The early original mon, this almost orangutan, it ere equal, low 
but if inequality has come into being by certain accidents a practical conclusion 
is obvious. It can be abolished again. Inequality, in other words, is only a 
historical fact, not a natural fact. Differently stated, man does not have a sta¬ 
ble nature to sped: of. There are such tilings which arc stable. lor example, 
that we have five senses and have a digestive system and so, but that’s terribly 
uninteresting politically. You know? In all politically interesting respects, 
man doesn’t have a nature. Han is infinitely saleable or rat 1 'or, as Rousseau him¬ 
self puts it, he is infinitely perfectible because he coss not have an essence to 
speak of. You see how terribly practically important this seemingly theoretical 
question regarding essences, for instance, are. Rousseau says all philosophers 
prior to him have painted civilised man, man as he has beer, hitherto, ran as we 
know him from history, but they claimed to paint natural man. AH previous study 
of man was not — not scientific, as it would beccallod today. Man’s experience 
of men is no guide to the nature of man'because what we experience are always men 
molded by customs, molded by traditions, molded by accidents, and therefore no in- * 
for once is possible as to what nan can do from — as to the possibilities of nan 
from what man actually has. Ho arguments against political improvement basedloh 

I experience is valid because the experience only cays that it was possible hitherto. 

Uo inference from present day men or from history as to*what man can be despite 
the fact that all societies, or all civilized societies, have hitherto been un¬ 
equal, A strictly egalitarian society is possible. T7o get, then, this fundamen¬ 
tal scheme. There V7ac equality at tho beginning when men had not yet developed 
the truly human faculties, and then the whole historical process, to use a Marxian 
expression, is inequality; always, everywhere. And — but at the end, again ccucl- 
ity. I mention another point which is — by which Rousseau differs £ro..: Hobbes 
and Locke and prepares the Marxian view of the problem. 

Hobbes and Locke had conceived of the state of nature as inconvenient, to use 
tho understatement of Locke, inconvenient for nan in tho state of nature, which 
meant that tho men living in tho stats of nature were dissatisfied with their situ¬ 
ation. If this is so, the state of nature points to civil society as such. Han 
— and therefore men in tile state of nature project civil society in their minds 
before they establish it, but that is an absurd suggestion, Rousseau implies, be¬ 
cause these fellows didn’t have ary reason. How could they make up any project, 
to say nothing of a project of a sensible civil society? In other words, Iiobbcs 
and Locke arc guilty of crypto-teleology; that — of a crypto-teleology. Rousseau 
accordingly teaches that men in tho state of nature are satisfied with the state of 
nature, perfectly satisfied, or to use his simple statement, the state of nature is 
good. That does not mean, necessarily mean, wore tlian non living in it cannot but 
be satisfied with it. But that’s not the only reason.* It is also objectively goal 
because it is a state of equality. How no — Rousseau, in other words, takes the 
great step in that famous liberation from teleology which is characteristic of 
modern times. A teleological view presupposes a number of stages leading from the 
germ to the completed thing and the stages are all imperfect compared with the per¬ 
fect stage, how in Rousseau we find a very important exponent of t.ie view of tho 
equality of the stages, as we ray roughly put it. One simple and important exam¬ 
ple: childhood. Childhood — that childhood is a stage os high as adulthood — 
yes — which is denied by all the earlier thinkers, of course, a ml perhaps also de¬ 
nied by common cense, but it follows from the consistent rejection of teleology. 
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Each stago is as meaningful and self-contained as ary other. h"c must keep this in 
r.ind also for the understanding of the Laiscist doctrine. 

Another point which I have to mention here. The just or rational society as 
Rousseau understands it effectively recognizes natural equality or rather the 
equal right of each to be the judge of the means of his self-preservation. There¬ 
fore Rousseau can say that i& that just or rational society- everyone remains as 
free am equal as he is by nature. In the decisive respect, in the making of lavs, 
of public judgments as to the means of self-preservation he is equal to everyone 
else. Nov; let us look at the mechanism of that. The judgment on the means of 
self-preservation is the laws. Rousseau demands that everyone subject to a law 
must have a say in the making of the law. Everyone must bo a member of the legis¬ 
lative body; that is to say, of the sovereign. For Rousseau the legislative boc'y 
and sovereign arc identical and to be distinguished from the government which re 
may say is the executive ar.d the judicial part. In civil society everyone must be 
subject to tho general will. The general will is not opposed simply to the pri¬ 
vate will, particularly. The general wall is ny own roll modified; my own will 
survives necessarily in the general will. Otherwise the general will could not 
bind me. If I am subject to the private will of another man then I*:a a slave, but 
if I m subject — but I — if I am subject to the general will which is the gen¬ 
eralisation of ny private will I an subject only to myself. I*n a free nan.- But 
that is — that — so tho free society is essentially an egalitarian society, but 
more than that this solution that everyone-be subject only to the general will, * 
which is a modification of his own will, and hot to tho subject of ary other Joan, 
this requires that ovary one and everything io subject to the private will. It re¬ 
quires, in Rousseau 1 3 formula, tho total alienation of each associate with all hie 
rights to the whole community; (Unquote). Here you have the word alienation 
which plains such a great role, but in Rousseau the accent is different. The whole 
— the total alienation of every individual is necessary if there is-to be decency, 
if there is to bo a just life in society; or as Rousseau also put it, if you want 
to havo freedom and equality every individual must become totally denaturalized, 
totally collectivized. These tilings will come up with characteristic modifica¬ 
tions in I.'arx. Rousseau’s argument, by tho way, is not so difficult to understand* 
He cay 3 if there arc any limitations to the power of the community then these ex- 
cludcd areas canb ecome tho locus for private power, for private government, as it 
was then called by certain liberals in our ago. Yes? And if you want to prevent 
the Ron-legal or the trans-legal dependence of individuals on other individuals 
this area must*be susceptible of being brought under social control. That's all 
Rousseau means, but the principle is, of course, that there is no sphere which can 
be excluded from social control. The total collectivisation of each is the condi¬ 
tion for tho freedom of each. The formula is identical for ilarx and Rousseau. The 
concrete meaning differs. Total collectivisation, to repeat, is tho irdispcnsible 
condition of the freedom of each in society. You had the freedom of each origin¬ 
ally in isolation — you know, in the state of nature — but ft.at is not interest¬ 
ing, The interesting point is freedom in society. Tills — now Rousseau goes on 
to say that this alienation of the natural self, that he transfor.-.is lvimsclf com¬ 
pletely into a citizen, into a member of the sovereign, and ceases, in a sense, to 
bo a natural being; this alienation is the acquisition of morality. This man in 
the state of nature who was concerned with his s elf-pres ervation and .iade his own 
judgments and so, that was not a moral being. Ian becomes a moral being only by 
becoming a citizen and that is to say by divesting id. If 

freedom. The rational society derands self-alienation according to Rousseau, '1 
come bad: to'this part of his argument. Fro..; tills it fcllov.-s that all society, 
however just, is bondage. That Rousseau says with all clarity at the beginning of 
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the Social Contract: ”lfen is born free biitt everywhere vre find bin in chains. How 
did this happen? I do not know. What can make this change legitimate? _ I believe 
-r can answer this question.” And that’s the meaning of the book- It will answer 
the question of how the transition from freedom to bondage can be legitimate. He 
is concerned with the distinction between legitimate and illegitimate bondage, but 
bondage it is in both cases. Therefore society as society cannot give the true 
solution of the human problem. The true solution of the human problem cannot be a 
social solution. Rousseau found it in a form of living which he described as the 
solitary dreamer who lives at the fringes of society but it not really — truly a 
member of society; a man communing 'with nature; we can cay a man of religiosity as 
distinguished from an adherent of any positive religion. You can also say the ar¬ 
tist because this little thing in Rousseau has grown in the meantime to tremendous 
proportions.. The decisive moral formulation is this: that what covers the civil 
society is morality and this morality is called by Rousseau by such words as vir¬ 
tue or duty, a rational morality. But there is something else and that is what 
Rousseau calls goodness and which means a kind of instinctive goodness, compassion* 
This is at home beyond society: among these radical individualists who live at its 
fringes in a fundamentally precarious existence although from Rousseau’s point of 
view''they are the salt of the earth. Why is this necessary? If society is bond¬ 
age then it is fundamentally not a happy state, but society is the home of morali¬ 
ty. Virtue is truly at home in society. Morality'is then divorced from happiness. 
If you want to have happiness you have to leave society, and that is to say, you 
have to cease to be a responsible citizen. Happiness belongs to the state of na¬ 
ture. morality belongs to civil society. That is the simple formula for virtue. 
Yew this antinomy between the individual and society — not every Individual, but 
some individuals like Rousseau — is absolutely crucial for the understanding of 
what happened afterward and especially what happened in Karx and I '-'ll! show it by 
reflecting for one moment on one special reason why this antinomy is necessary and 
that has to do with the problem of property. 


Rousseau makes it clear even in the Socia l Contract , more emphatically in the 
Bdscourso on the Origin of Ineq uality, that civil”society is necessarily, more ad¬ 
vantageous to the haves than to the have-nots because the protection of the means 
— of self-preservation, of the means of self-preservation is, of course — how 
shall I say"— richer, more fruitful in the case of the rich than in the ease of 
the poor. I mean, the famous stories of Anatole France about the law which for¬ 
bids the rich and poor equally to sleep under bridges and to beg in the streets. 

You know that. . . that’s the idea. And Rousseau has this clearly in mind. The 
have-nots lose the natural right of appropriating land which they need for celf- 
preservation. They can no longer take this land away from ’those who have enough 
land and to spare. That’s a crime, as you know. Yes? The social contract is 
therefore, as Rousseau'puts it in that extreme statement which he never retracted, 
in the l^iscourse on the Origin of Inequality — the social contract is a fraud 
perpetrated by the rich against the poor, there is only one step here to the for¬ 
mula of Babeuf in the French Revolution, Eabeuf: property is theft, legalised 
theft but nevertheless theft. Nov; you see here — here one can got the simplest 
formulation of what Marx is doing, that happened after Rousseau, especially in 
German idealistic philosophy to which I will turn soon, war to say throw:/this away. 
There is a perfect social solution, a perfect political solution to the niv:an pro; - 
lem and that is the rational state, the state of Kant or of Hegel, whatever it may 
be. Then there were other people who were certain that nc state could solve rue 
human problem and thqy were such people like Thor ecu, individualists, anarchists or 
whatever you call them. Yes? However that may be called. _ In other words, they 
minimized this element, the globe. Rousseau originates both tne anarchism and tne 
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statist because he — in this sense, he was nuch more comprehensive than any of 
the followers. Now Jharx, of corn'se — you see — follows the German idealists in 
the social solution, but uith wone great differences society, not the state, hot 
the state. That is the point vh ere — and -shy society and not the — v:hy docs so- 
ciety, a communist society, give, supply' the solution to the human problem? Be¬ 
cause oi the necessary implications of property. That 1 s much more refined in llarx 
but that is still the German element. But Rousseau's position is, of course, dif¬ 
ferent from the ZJarxist position because Rousseau doesn't tire of teaching that 
society as such, with or without state, is essentially imperfect and there is the 
necessity of something transcending society or at Die fringes of society, however 
you might call it, which really gives society its rubric. This is what I would 
like to say about Rousseau and then I would like to turn to German idealism as far 
as it is absolutely indispensible to discuss it in this connection. But there ray 
be — it ray be — that ray be an opportunity to see whether there are some things 
which I need of clarification at the present moment. You wanted to cay something? 
I see. V.'ell, j don't want to force you. But I ask you to keep in mind this abso¬ 
lutely crucial point: the ^ousseauan doctrine of the necessity of the total alien¬ 
ation of each individual to society for the sake of the freedom and the equality 
of each — that is absolutely preserved in 2&nc in a new element as we shall see. 
And also, of course, the other point: the fact that in Rousseau this is regarded 
as bondage, if an inevitable bondage. You can put it this ray: fra:: Rousseau's 
point of view it is a morally inevitable bondage, but he questions the ultiaacy of 
morality, of what he calls virtue and duty. YJoll — lx. Raulkncr? 

"YYhy does he write a political treatise, then, and not a -- all ir. favor of 

creativity." 


Both because Rousseau saw that there is or.e root, one root, out of which 
there grow two things with equal necessity and both are in a necessary tension to 
one anotlicr. That is — Rousseau makes another reflection going beyond Hobbes and 
Rousseau (sic) which shows this root more clearly, namoly this: self-preservation 
presupposes that life is attractive. Yes? I mean, life is pleasant or however 
you call it. There must, therefore, be an experience of that fundamental pleasant¬ 
ness of life, or as Aristotle puts it, of the sweetness of living as living. That 
someone in Komer mentioned when he spoke of seeing the sun. Yes? The light of 
the sun. That Rousseau calls the sentiment of existence. The sentiment of exis¬ 
tence is the basic human experience and it is radically pleasant. And that is at 
the bottom of the desire for self-preservation. Now you desire, then, to preserve 
yourself and then you have to do something about it. You have to work. . . and 
quite a few other things. Yes? But then something terrible happens. Being en¬ 
gaged in the acts conducive to self-preservation you do no longer cense the sweet¬ 
ness of mere being. This is, therefore, the preserve of those who do not work, 
fight, govern, etc. These are these idlers like Rousseau. Yes? That is tho 
scheme so it follows from what he says'. And or.e can understand the later develop¬ 
ment of European thought up to so-called existentialism today by starting — you 
see how rich Rousseau's whole project is. The great change came in the moment in 
which the sentiment of existence was found to be, or believed to be, not pleasant 
and sweet but terrible. Yes? And so. I think the most, the clearest expression 
of this change is still Hictssche and that is, of course, veiy i: portrait now in 
existentialism. That I mention only in passing. So for Rousseau, therefore, both 
wore necessary and the paradoxical fact is that the besl . who gov¬ 

ern and who are governed are not governors, but the idlers at the outside. I mean 
this notion plays in practice a very great role. You know? There are sometimes 
people who are regarded or regard the;.selves as the .corscience of society. You 
know? And they arc 'ey this very reason somehow marginal. Yes? 



kind was — so the teacher of legislators as distinguished £roa the legislator is 
not a political man. Yes? iliat is — it is much more the sensitive poet than the 
nan in the market place. Something of this "-ousseau had in mind, 'there is a con¬ 
nection between that and classical thought. Only for Rousseau this man is no 
longer a philosopher. That is at least obscured and therefore it is convenient to 
say rather the artist than the philosopher, bell then I will go on as far as I 
can come today. C ; - r ill you remind me of the time? Yes.) 


Now t re have to go — make'now a transition to Kegel because Hegel is the Im¬ 
mediate starting point of }.ia zt:, but we — it is impossible to do so rdthout speak¬ 
ing of Kant because Kant effected a radical change in philosophy as a whole on 
which Hegel builds. And v:e can understand Kant, for our purposes, best by consid¬ 
ering a fundamental difficulty in Rousseau and this is the contradiction between 
his aoralism, his discovery or re-discovery that the one thing needful is morality 
and that morality cannot be understood as mercenary as Hobbes and Locke had under¬ 
stood it — mercenary and utilitarian are the sane. This is contradicted by Rous¬ 
seau* s opposition between virtue and duty on the one hand and goodness on the 
other, --hat I mean is -this: this contradiction I spoke here. Here is the world of 
bondage and morality and here is the world of true freedom which is not, strictly 
speaking, a world of morality. Yes? An anarchistic but noble world. That is the 
point. How the — the clearest solution would semi to be, as I indicated before, 
to forget about that and that is what Kant tried to do. Cr.e must abandon Rous¬ 
seau's reservation against society. TJhy? Precisely because that reservation has 
no moral basis. Society and morality aro co-exiencivo. why — what is the reason 
for Rousseau's error? Answer: the obscurity of the status of morality in Rous¬ 
seau's doctrine. It is in no way clear in Rousseau whether morality is ultimately 
‘in the service of self-preservation or whether it is r.ot connected with the spir¬ 
ituality of man's soul. The latter view is presented most forcefully in the "Pro¬ 
fession of Faith of the Savoyard Vicar" in the Saile. I mean, one — that is a 
very difficult question, where Rousseau really stood. This contradiction, to 
state it simply, between a materialist account for morality and a spiritualist ac¬ 
count for morality is the most obvious difficulty in Rousseau. That is the start¬ 
ing point of Kant. Kant tries to get out of this difficulty of an either materi¬ 
alistic or spiritualistic base for morality. Yet in spite of this profound dif¬ 
ference between Kant and Rousseau, Kant agrees with Rousseau regarding the content 
of morality. Morality is chiefly and primarily the recognition of the rights of 
man, of man's equality. Hen are equal because they are equal in the decisive re¬ 
spect: in respect to the possibility of morality. Every man is as capable as 
everyone else to be — have a good will and the good will is the one thing needful 
according to Kant. 

(Change of tape). 




. . . nature to civil society which is not guided by morality yet morally relevant 
is a necessary process. It is not — it is a necessary process. It docs not de¬ 
pend on the human rail decisively, hew — I try now to e:a>lain the Kantian posi¬ 
tion as simply as I can. From Kant's point of view Rousseau is confused regarding 
the principles or the status of morality and this is duo to the fact — to an er¬ 
ror which Rousseau shares with all preceding philosophers, namely: that morality 
can have a basis in theoretical philosophy, call it metaphysics, call it physics. 
It doesn’t make ary difference. That morality can have a basis in knowledge of 
nature, in particular, in knowledge of the nature of man. As long as you assume 
that morality must have a theoretical basis, a basis in the knowledge of nature, 
you arc confronted with the alternative of a materialist or spiritualist basis of 
morality. Both positions, materialism as well as spiritualism, are wrong, Kant 
asserts, as theoretical assertions, loth are dogmatic and Rom w. u succeeded cs 
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little as ary other previous philosopher iron; liberating himself fro:a that dogma¬ 
tism. Kant has_stated his position clearly by two references to earlier thinkers. 
He has said of David Hume that Hume awakened him from the dogmatic slumber. Hume's 
skepticism awakened him from that dogmatic slumber. But of Rousseau Kant said 
Rousseau has brought me into the right shape. In other words, the influence of 
Rousseau is deeper and more comprehensive than the influence of Hume. To Rousseau 
he owes the positive direction. To Hume he owes the negation. Another explana¬ 
tion — another'statement of Kant'regarding Rousseau is tills: Rousseau proceeds 
synthetically, Kant says; namely, he proceeds by starting from natural man to civ¬ 
ilized man and therefore the Rousseauan investigation has the character of a sci¬ 
entific, physical investigation. It implies the absolutization of scientific 
knowledge, which is perfectly time because Rousseau's account of the genesis of 
civilisation in the Second — in the Discourse on the Origin of Inequality has me¬ 
thodically the character of ary cosmogory of — cither of Kant, Laplace, or of 
Descartes' or other formulations. The alternative would be equally dogmatic, 
namely, T ..hat Rousseau did in his "Profession of Faith": a spiritualistic metaphys¬ 
ics, which — a spiritualistic metaphysics. That is equally impossible, as Hume 
had shown. Now Hume questioned the rational character of the principle of causal¬ 
ity. This alone implies the rejection of speculative metaphysics, but it also en¬ 
dangers science, which stands and falls with the principle of causality as the ra¬ 
tional principle. Hume has shown to Kant's satisfaction that the principle*of 
causality is not rational, not demonstrable like a mathematical theory, nor, on 
tilo other hand, a legitimate generalization from experience. J-iperience could no¬ 
vel* supply the universality of the principle of causality because experience can 
only say hitherto this aixl this was the case, but not always. To justify the prin¬ 
ciple of causality .there is needed a radical revision of the traditional concept 
of reason am understanding. This revision will entail the supremacy of practical 
reason or of morality. In other words, whereas according to the traditional no¬ 
tion of reason theoretical reason is higher than practical reason, the new concept 
of reason which Kant vd.ll develop in fighting back against Hume will necessarily 
imply the primacy of practical reason. I will explain that. The radical revision 
of the concept of reason or understanding consists in the — according to Kant — 
in the discovery of the spontaneity of understanding. The understanding* is not, as 
it was for Plato and Aristotle and for the tradition, generally speaking, a recep¬ 
tive faculty:'perception with the mind'3 eye of "essences." But the understanding 
is productive, not receptive. In one formula of Kant the understanding does r.ot 
receive passively the laws of nature, the Newtonian laws, cay, but the understand¬ 
ing prescribes nature its laws. The fundamental principles of physics are pro¬ 
jects of the human mind. They are not the essential characters of nature in its oil 
Reason — understanding is productive. That is — that means the essence of man 
is productivity. You see how crucial that was for Liorx. I mean, man is not only 
a boing which produces in order — produces things in order to live from them* ' 
That would be purely external and that was never denied. But the essence of man, 
the core of man, is productivity, and that is — the core, the essence of-man is 
productivity and not contemplation. That is the fundamental change. Yet, the un¬ 
derstanding as understanding is productive only on the basis of sense perception 
and in connection with it. You cannot have a physics merely on the basis of this 
fundamental project of nature. 'You need also experiments in order to give — to 
acquire specific laws and so on, i.c. to fall back on sense perception. Now this 


— what we get . virtue of the con- the human Understanding. . . 

trhich we get by virtue of the coo] i tion of tl :rstanding and sense 

perception is the phenomenal world, the worl . wearily appears to us as 

[human beings, not the world as it is in itself. And Kart uses somewhat awkward 
expressions here, but I have to use fho.:: for a moment. The phenomenal world, the 
world of which we know rcrardir^ — whether in science or — I have coi- 
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entific knowledge — is the phenomenal "or 1c. And the true -world he calls the 
noumenal world, the world as it would be for a pure nous, for a pure .wind, if *— 
for a pure mind if we could imagine that. I mean, we know it as a possibility, 
but we cannot say anything beyond that: that it is a possibility. So the under¬ 
standing as understanding is productive only on the'basis of sense perception. It 
is productive only in connection with a receptivity, receptivity being the oppo¬ 
site of productivity. Therefore the understanding points to a higher faculty, if 
I nay use this somewhat inappropriate expression, which is called by Kant reason . 
Ibsacor.. Heason t in contra-distinction to the ur.derstar.ding, is free and not mere -* 
lv spontaneous, spontaneous being lower than freedom, - but only as practical reason 
not as theoretical reason . As theoretical reason it is alwsys in need of sense * 
perception. Practical reason and only practical reason is self-sufficient. Prac¬ 
tical reason alone can constitute a IsLnd of world, the world of morality. So 
^ practical reason — in practical reason alone we transcend the merely phenomenal. 
Kcvr — I will try to show you now in a few words why this is so terribly important 
for things vdth which everyone of us is concerned whether he cares for philosophy 
or not, 

' Vfny is practical reason necessarily free frons ease perception, fro:r. sensual¬ 
ity, from anything given, and hence, wiiy is practical reason necessarily purely 
rational? Morality most be independent cf ary preceding- end or purpose; whereas 
all earlier Moral philosophers had started from the ends,'Kant denies that the 
ends or purposes can bo the beginning of morality because, according to Kant, ends 
or purposes can be known only empirically' or at least not without the help of- ex¬ 
perience. The end of morality, happiness, was supposed to bo the natural end, the 
end toward which ran is by nature inclined. One assumes therewith, according to 
Kant, that the natural ends are good and surely that was a tacit premise of all 
classical philosophy, that the natural ones are good. How else could you sey by 
following the natural inclinations, as distinguished fro:: their perversions, you 
act well? If you do not assume that the natural inclinations are good. This, in 
its turn, presupposes, of course, that nature is good, but is this not a dogmatic 
assumption? tajst it not bo established first tiat nature is good before v/e are in¬ 
vited to follow our natural inclinations? If the ground of morality is the natur¬ 
al end the moral lav; is given to man or imposed on ran by God or by nature, as in¬ 
deed everyone who had spoken of a moral law had said. But Kent says before we bow 
to a law which God or nature imposes we must knew first that God or nature is goal 
YTe cannot assume that. Hence, the moral lav: cannot be conceived of as in ary way' 
imposed by either nature or God. The moral lav: must be understood as self-imposed, 
as self-given, llorality requires the emancipation of the will fro:* the tutelage 
I of God cr nature. The freedom of man must be understood in an infinitely more ra- 
I dical way than it was ever understood before and this teaching of Kant lias an in- 
w describable influence later on on nary people who never- heard tire name of Kant. A 
I law, Kant says, which precedes the will, the human will, is accepted on the basis 
/ of the expectation of rewards or punishments. It is therefore accepted in a mar- 
t cer.ary intention. At least it is accepted on the basis of a pre-existing need. 

Ker.ee, these pre-ICantian thinker's started from idle desire for happiness, but hap¬ 
piness is something radically different from duty. The moral law cannot originate 
in men's needs or be relative to such needs. It must originate in men's freedom, 
in man's sovereignty. The moral law cannot be based or. anything preceding it. The 
understanding of the phenomenal world, of the world we know, eft her scientifically 
or pre-scientifically, does not give us any help toward the understanding of mor¬ 
ality. V.e do not — we do not — how can — but how can there be a moral law? 
^Vfnore do we get the content? Strictly speaking, where is no content. The moral 
j law or ethics, as Kant calls it, is necessarily formal ethics. The content is en- 
i gendered entirely by the fora and the formula of Kant for that is the famous 
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categoric imperative: act in such a tray that the maxim of your action can become a 
universal lair. I Trill speak of this a little bit later. I.err I will first say how 
car. a formal larr supply the content. Here Kant simply follows Rousseau or modi¬ 
fies Rousseau. Kant's notion of morality is modeled on Rousseau's notion of civil 
law or of right. According to Rousseau right or law which is legitimate comes in¬ 
to being through the generalisation of particular wills and thus makes it possible 
that through subjection to the law nan acquires his freedom. Lot; what docs he 
mean ty that? You enter the legislative assembly with a firm decision r.ot to pay 
any taxes. That's your particular will. And now when you' — but you can't get up 
and say, "I don’t want to pay ary taxes." You have to say, "There ought to be a 
law that no one has to pay ary taxes." Then you come to your senses and see who 
will take care of the roads and bridges if everyone would think as I do and then 
you say there ought'to be taxes. In other words, by thinking of your selfish wish 
ir. the ter .is of law, in terms of a universalized wash, the wish of everyone, you 
change your wish. You transform, yourself from unnatural, selfish being into a ci¬ 
tizen. Kant radicalizes this thought, but it is exactly this thought. Morality 
consists in the universalization of maxims. In other words, Kant is not' concerned 
so much with an individual's proposition, "I don't want to pay ary taxes," but 
with the maxim, with the moral principle on which you act habitually. For example, 
some people act on the maxim that anything which is inconvenient should be avoided 
Yes? I mean, that is not something which they do this moment, but that character¬ 
izes their whole life; and there are other maxims of that kind — or one should! 
cut ary corner is also such a maxim which can deter, line a whole life. Low what 
Kant says is tils s I have to look at the maxim implied in ary proposition I mako 
•to ryself and then see whether it is — whether I can still agree to that proposi¬ 
tion if I make it a universal lew for everyone. Yes? In other wores, I don't 
wish to give money to a poor fellow. It's lay wish and I males it a maxim for r.y 
life. I will never do that. And then I say, from now — I consider now whether 
it is possible to imagine a vrorld in which everyone is a crool: if ho helps a poor 
man: well, assuming, of course, that there are poor men around; otherwise it 
wouldn't make sense. And then I see — that is, at least, what Kant ea:-s -- that 
that I didn't wish, that I didn't mean. And only the universalized ...roam — is 
the only test of morality. Only by this universalization of maxims doc3 it become 
possible that man acquires his inherent or — internal or moral freedom through 
subjection to a alarr which he has imposed upon Aims elf. Ko never becomes* subject 
to a‘hetcror.omous law, to a law Imposed or. him by other beings, by nature, for ex¬ 
ample. Rxternal freedom, of which Kant also speaks, is defined independently of 
ar^' specific purpose. L'orality is defined indcp ndontly of ay purpose. In tlie 
case of right, of civil law, all members of a particular society impose the lav; on 
all members of that society. In the case of morality the individual 1 poses a law 
valid for mankind, of which mankind he is a member, and thus transcending r.ot o:Jy 
his individual self-love — that is done, to some extent, by the citizen — but he 
transcends also the collective self-love of a particular society. This .-..oral law, 
as Kant understands it, is the beginning of moral orientation. It has r.o support 
outside of itself. It cannot be deduced from the nature of . ar. or arything else. 
And it has the character of an unconditioned core and. Ko reasons are given why 
you should be decent. You should be decent — period. It is, as Kant says, there¬ 
fore the only fact of pure reason. In every other phenomenon, every other fact, 
pure reason, even while entering, is mixed'with something else. Here alone is 


reason pure. It is the only absolute fact, the beginning of ary possible under- 
u standing. Low what is — does this practically mean? The crucial implication and 
I which is much more radical in Kant than in Rousseau: there is no possibility of 
I ary objection based on e::p cricr.ce'to ary moral demands because the ...oral dc ands 
’ are — have a much higher dignity, a much higher rationality, than ay empirical 
observation can possibly have. Possibility — for example, the just society, the 
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rational society -- Plato and Aristotle would have said yes, but the rational so¬ 
ciety is possible only under certain conditions and if thcco conditions arc not 
fulfilled it cannot become actual. That's absolutely rejected by Kant. Tor Kant 
it is perfectly sufficient regarding the just or rational society to chew teat it 
does not contain a contradiction in terms. For Plato and Aristotle that would not. 
be enough. That would merely show that'you don't contradict yourself in your pro¬ 
posal,'but it might still be impossible, namely incompatible with the nature of 
tilings, with the nature of man. That is impossible for Kant. You can see that 
idle daring which was made possible already by Rousseau's notion of the infinite 
perfectibility of man and the impossibility of drawing any conclusion regarding tic 
,/future from past history, from what we know of civilized man, is infinitely in¬ 
creased by Kant. Rcferenceto the nature of man has no bearing on the fundamentals 
of moral politics. I wonder whether I should go beyond that. Let me see. Pcrharc 
there arc certain points which are surely in need of clarification, perhaps I de¬ 
vote the rest of this meeting to that. l.'ir, Cole. 


"Just one thing about your remark concerning Kant' s — your presentation of 
Kant's statement that tho essence of man is productivity and not contempla¬ 
tion. Is this peculiar to Kant and couldn't it bo said the same of Hobbes 
and Locke?" 


I For Hobbes and Locke, every productivity is based on receptivity in every 
stage and not only in knowledge. They would, of corn’s c, adm.it the primacy of 
I sense perception. Such a thing — morality. 'That is -die basis — look — 

,r .Tny do you soparate productivity fTor.i receptivity? VAiy is that so impor¬ 
tant?" 


'Toll, is there — I mean, I used it in order to make clear the radical dif¬ 
ference between Kant and the whole tradition. I mean, well, in Plato and Aris-' 
totle the'essence of man is contemplation. Kan was born to behold the universe, 
the ideas, however you call it. 

* • * 
"Yes, well here by productivity don't you simply moan moral productivity, the 
products of practical reason, and not productivity of material things?" 


1 / 


'That I've made clear, but the — you sec, but theesssence of man is not — I 
moan, that nan has to bo productive in order to live or to live reasonably well, 
that was always admitted.' I mean, houses do not come into being without hr.ion 
production.* That's clear, but the highest activities of men, those which ora most 
truly human, were considered prior to that as not production but contemplation. In 
Kant that is Impossible because the object of contemplation would be the thing in 
itself: nature or being as it truly is. That's inaccessible, so that contempla¬ 
tion can only have a very subordinate position. Our — tho highest activities of 
men, cognition, is production. That you learn today in every- logical positivistic 
course.Vihataisis cidnce excopt organising sense data? You know, making projects, 
making models: science? So that is productive activity and regarding morality — 
yes, morality means to do the right thing, but according to Kant you cannot do tho 
right thing if you do not know that the right thing" has — is imposed by you on 
yourself. It is your own legislation, a productive action. 


"You said this becomes very important for liaise." 


an,' 


Because IS;xx comes — Harx is, so to 
way: i.iarx'c attempt to understand the 


-7, is prepared by Kant in the follow- 
Lgher life of man in tin: light of 
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economic presupposes a universal philosopfcQr of man in which man as 

man iras understood as productive aver. — certainly in the highest activities, T.ako 
a parallel: art, 'What we* now call art -with a capital "A" was understood as an ia- 
v itation of nature, imitation of nature, Today that's very generally rejected and 
the words are productivity is to lead these people to their creativity. You can 
also — I mean, I have no objection if you want to introduce — you can cay, Kant 
laid the foundation for the understanding of nan as a creative — as essentially 
creative ar.d not imitative, although Kant doesn't use that word but it is permis¬ 
sible to say that. -*nd that is a vi-ry radical change. Kow in the case of Hobbes 
ar.d — of course, that is, in a way, prepared by Hobbes ar.d even by Bacon. I .'ever 
forget the simple fact that the .motto for the Crit ione of P ure hear on is taken 
from Bacon so Kant knew something about this pre-history, but still there is a 
great difference of — there is a difference not only'’ of degree but of kind be¬ 
tween these earlier men and Kant because — I mean, you only have to read the clas¬ 
sic passages in Kobbcs about our making. Kcbt infinitely crude they are compared 
with Kant. And to say nothing of the fact that the moral principles are, of course 
in Hobbes absolutely imposed upon nan by his natural instincts, so to say, and in 
no way self-imposed. In this respect, Hobbes is veiy old fashioned. Kobbcs says 
• the principles of morality are to be found by experience. Yes? V/q look how 
people behave and we sec, for example, that fathers, believe it or not, lock their 
money away from their own children. »hat does this moan? 'foil, that they have a 
great distrust of their fellows and that you analyze more deeply, then you have 
the nature of nan, the unchangeable nature of nan; mar. as a selfish being cannot 
be changed. Kant, by — Kar.t can dery the radical selfishness of man by the sim- 
plo device, that is how nan actually' behaved as far as we can sec in moot casco if 
/ not always. But tiiat doesn't mean that he cannot be unselfish. The fact that the 
moral lav; tells me to bo unselfish — I use now this simple formulation — proves 
the possibility of selfishness — of unselfishness. "Thou canst because thou 
oughtst," if that is possible. That is ?:ar.t's formula, ar.d that r.o objection on 
the basis of theoretical knowledge of the phenomenal world is possible because 
that tells us only the outside and — the outside ard in addition something — a 
mere human construct. It doesn't give us the core of the matter. Yes? 

(Inaudible question). 

The test — well, take a simple case of immorality. Yes? A very simple 
case. A man who embezzles money because he needs it or ho, as Kant wisely says — 
he believes to need it because that is never such an absolute a priori certainty 
as the moral lav; itself could have boon, how what dees he do? What should he do, 
according to Kant? He should say, wholly regardless of tie positive law which 
forbids that — he should say, is this — my present intention to embezzle money— 
compatible with a universal law commanding everyone to embezzle money when he be¬ 
lieves lie needs money? And then I see I didn't mean that. I only want to rake a 
little deception for me on this particularooccasion. That is for Kar.t the root of 
immorality: to regard yourself, your present immoral action, as a little exception 
which has no meaning. That is the point. But it is, of course, more than that. 
Kar.t also says, means, by the categorical imperative, take on responsibility. You 
are not like a little — *og not like a little child — yes — vr.o simply obeys, 
but take on responsibility. Regard yourself as the founder or creator of a world 
of which you would wish to be a member. If you look at your action in this per¬ 
spective then, and only then, do you have a sufficiently broad perspective for 
judging. I mean, that is not Kant's — entirely the word — but I try to explain 
it. In the perspective of the founder transcend selfishness. TC’.'du.-'arecnfounder of 
a commonwealth and not merely just a member who might wish to e-iploit the common¬ 
wealth — the founder is interested in the existence and of the happiness of his 
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foundation. By this you transcend selfishness, but on the other hand you mist 
also view yourself as a nauber; meaning, the world which you will found must be 
bearable to human beings as such and you are an example of that. You sec, the 
combination of theperspectiye of the founder and of the member gives you the 
broadest moral perspective, -hat is '.That he also means. It is, of course, a 
great question whether formal ethics as Kart meant it is possible, whether you 
really get beyond a certain notion of human nobility. Take in the present day 
form, there a number of cultures, as people say, and the contents of these morali¬ 
ties‘differ considerably in many points. Yes? Monogamy, polygamy, ar.d many many 
other tilings. Now but all these cultures share one tiling: there arc — a notion 
cf noble things, noble actions, noble human beings, and despicable actions. Yes? 
You know? And these respective members of the different cultures understand one 
another in this particular thing, but that is only something formal in itself be¬ 
cause the content is given in each case by the different cultures. Now Kant, of 
course, claims that by understanding this principle of nobility you get one and 
only one content — you know? One can also state it as follows: morality, accor¬ 
ding to the ordinary understanding consists in doing the right thing in the right 
spirit. I mean, if you do the right thing, for example, abstaining from murder, 
merely out of fear of the polite, you don't do it in the right spirit. Nov? what 
Kant soys, as it were, is this: the right spirit alone is sufficient because the 
right spirit necessarily engenders the right thing and in the same way fer all at 
all times ar.d here is the difficulty. I mean, I car. — that would lead vs to 
find out how Kant tried to believe that he couldn't do it without introducing as a 
matter of course that every being which universalizes a r.iaxin is concerned with 
happiness and therefore no human law, r.o moral law, which is incompatible with hu¬ 
man happiness can be a moral law. But tho difficulty is that the some Kant had — 
depreciated happiness as a hopelessly subjective concept. You know, that is ono 
of tho more detailed difficulties into which I cannot go now. Bid I answer you* 
question? 

"Yes, I think so, but still I believe he can explain this only in the context 
of a society, whereas I would say the understanding doesn't exist outside of 
society. It might to the extent, as you said, that there are various cul¬ 
tures ar.d what Kant. . . explains is their sense of all these — (?) " 

Yes, but when you cay a culture then there is, of course, a danger that the 
self-preservation of this culture as a collective ego becomes a part of it. Ir. 
other words, you are in danger of replacing simple egoism by the collective ego¬ 
ism and the only society of which we have to think, according to Kant, is all man¬ 
kind. ’ Yes? That is crucial for his notion. Yes, we can — I do not know; can 
you restate your question? 

(Inaudible reply). 

That he denies. I mean, that'man is — although mar. is a social being ar.d 
practically all his actions affect, directly-or indirectly, other beings, that's 
. * ut that doesn't ...cam, of course, that the peculiar moral content of 

this particular society or culture necessarily enters a ..ar.'s moral principles. Bo 
you see that? 


"Yes, but it must have relevance at 


stage to soei ty. n 


Yes, well Kant would — r.o, no. Kent 
Kant would coy you have to obey the lar — 
speak of ‘that later. That you have to do. 


would question that. Kant — I mean, 
— of . h: ad. Tl at — I Will 



your moral horizon limited by the law of the land. Kant v:ould not admit that: 
that you have to embrace the values of your society. He would say that * 3 a very 
immoral principle. You know? That is as inuoral as to cay you have to accept 
the opinions of your father and grandfather regardless of '.That they were. I mean, 
if th.es c principles of your society prove to be compatible with the moral lav;, all 
right, but if not, no. But there is one and only one moral law ar.d there is or.e 
and only one notion of the just* society. That is as — and that is the same in 
Kant as in the earlier thinkers, only according to Kar.t these notions of the just 
society are — must not be derived from ary preceding end or purpose. Hear the 
practical moaning is clear. The consequences arc familiar to all of you. For 
ICant'thero is only one natural right and that ho calls the right to freedom. I 
mean, the external freedom. Regardless of what the purpose is — that is what v;e 
understand by liberalism. You know? If you cay, cry, self-preservation is the 
end there is the possibility to cay self-preservation is better taken care of by a 
rise, benevolent despot than qy a republican society. Could be. Yes? But if you 
say the only natural right is the right of freedom regardless of what the purpose 
is, that’s clear. Republican or perhaps oven democratic consequences follcr. - ; from 
that and that is the tacit previse of present day liberalism as it still exists. 
That doesn’t make it a true principle, but still it only shows that those seeming¬ 
ly abstruse reflections of Kant have a very definite and powerful practical poli¬ 
tical meaning. Tfhab v;e understand by freedom today — by "we" I mean those who do 
not have their roots in something older than modern thought — is the Kantian no¬ 
tion. Freedom which is not a freedom for; yes? Freedom itself is the highest g 
good; politically, external freedom; morally, moral freedom. And that — there¬ 
fore that is both. Alien ever you have a preceding end or purpose — that is what 
Kant says — you admit a principle limiting freedom. Is it time? Yes, then I 
have — I’m sorry. Perhaps we can be — today I have to leave. 
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Harx seminar, second nesting* April h 9 I960 


I remind you of a few points I made last tiane regarding Rousseau because they 
are especially necessary for the understanding of Ham. The first point is that 
according to Rousseau no conclusion can be drawn from man as empirically known or 
as historicall;. r Imcwn to what zian can be or what ::an should be, Rousseau r.:ust 
therefore develop a special method for finding out what nan could be and that can¬ 
not be the observation of empirical man. Very generally speaking, he must find a 
ray toward the natural nan, toward the natural man, and the main point is that man 
is characterised by infinite malleability *or by infinite perfectibility, by infin¬ 
ite perfectibility. This given the case, a society of free and equal men is pos¬ 
sible. The fact that r.o such society ever existed cannot be held against that. 

The second point: in order to get a society of free and equal men it is necessary 
that each man, each member of the society, alienates all his powers to the co.mnun- 
ity so that there be freedom in society^ but this alienation of the individual to 
society means, of course, also the other way around that society is bondage. So¬ 
ciety is possible only as civil society, as a state. This is somehow connected 
with the fact that civil society is based on private property and a certain ele¬ 
ment of injustice inevitably enters civil society on that score. There is, there¬ 
fore, an inevitable antinomy ' n the happiness of the individual and his 
a member of society. This shows itself, according to Rousseau, ns foilo*;. r s: when¬ 
ever man lives in society and this does not yet have to be civil society vanity 
develops, amor e propre , as Rousseau calls it, competition with others and a compe¬ 
tition wl.icn poisons the minds. Therefore happiness is possible only in withdraw¬ 
al from society or in solitude. In other words, society — for this reason there 
is a limitation not to human perfection but to the perfection of society, Ir. all 
society as long as man lives in society you cannot get rid of this poisoning ele¬ 
ment which Rousseau calls an.ore propre , vanity you can say, pride, competitiveness, 
but this ceiling can be overcome in the case of the few men who can live outside 
of society. How if we limit ourselves — disregard this problem cf competitive- 
ness and ar.ore propre we have the clear limit of society in idle fact that society 
is devoted primarily to the protection of property. Therefore it would seem that 
you can overcome the difficulty, T mean, which I state in this formula, here is 
the circle of civil society and here is that free inci 1 at the fringes of so¬ 
ciety, in a way, outside of society. He is happy. He is truly a human being. 

They arc somehow alienated and this alienation is the price they pay for freedom. 
They become completely citizens. They cease to be ir.dividuals. How the simple so¬ 
lution — Harx looked at this theme — was to abolish property, to abolish proper¬ 
ty, to abolish the state and therefore, by this way, in this way, to have r.o long¬ 
er a need of withdrawal from a fundamentally imperfect society. Rousseau’s reply 
to that, if he had known of the Tarnish scluticr., woul *. ve been you do not solve 
— you can never solve the human problem by a solution, however perfect, of the 
social problem and that this point is reasonably well taken is shown empir5.cally 
a protest against Marx which arose loir; after H r; and with which you are all 
familiar. The antipode of l&rx on a ccamion sense level today is Proud and Rraud’s 
state:-ent in Discontent of Civilisation (sic) or however — ir. Civilisation — how¬ 
ever it is called, this is simply a re al . >f : n .-lew. Civ¬ 

ilization is as such a thing which leads to misery and therefore the solution cf 
the problem of happiness cannot be found by ary social means and — well, if we 
take" it in the crudest form we would need, in addition to communism, also psycho¬ 
analysis because people would not be satisfied by — even by a perfectly just so¬ 
ciety. There would still repain the so-c* uersonal problem. On another level 
the sane, cf course, is done by existentialism, There are existent: 
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Marxists, as you knoT:, in France especially, but they are distinguished from the 
Jbrxists ty the fact that they are aware that the solution of the social problem 
is not a solution to the human problem. There is still — perhaps the human prob¬ 
lem is essentially' insoluble, but then it is important to face that fact. That 
one can say simply is the thesis of this bird of existentialism. 


ho™ I turn then to Kant who radicalises the Housreauan position profoundly 
and Kant just as his other successors — rot rid of that satellite — who are 

of the society and simply try.to find the solution to the human problem ' 
in a properly constructed society. Kant said what men should be cannot be deduced, 
dotcrlined in ary way by man's nature. Kan's end can be determined only 'cry man's 
becoming free from the tutelage of nature and of God. If he applies this to Rous¬ 
seau's problem it is not true that man cannot become free from vanity in society. 
The mere fact that man's — the moral law demands fro:.: man that freedom from vani¬ 
ty proves the'possibility of it. Ian can be free from vanity because he ought to 
be free of it, free from it. The end of man must be determined by disregarding •* 
all ends which either nature or God impose upon man and that means also, of course, 
sc If-preservation as an end. Pure reason alone determines the end of man and 
therefore the structure of the Just society. For the question of whether a cer¬ 
tain social project is possible or not you do not have to go into the question of 
whether it is compatible with the nature of man. You have only to see whether it 
is compatible v.ith reason and'this means also the possibility is determined by the 
absence of s elf-contradiction, not a study of the nature of man. Freedom — free¬ 
dom — freedom in the sense in which it is now understood, not a freedom for cer¬ 
tain ends, but a freedom — freedom as'an end in itself. Morality means the exer¬ 
cise of such freedom: self-legislation, self-determination. And this freedom con¬ 
sists in the fact that you conceive of yourself both as ruler and as ruled in a 
universal society. That is the meaning of the categoric imperative. The political 
counterpart of this universal society as a society of mines is — would be*a 
league of nations in Kant's teaching, a universal human society. But there is 
hoi'c a groat complication which is characteristic of Kant's teaching to which I 
m\ist turn now, and this is due to the fact that in Kant's doctrine the Floraseauan 
distinction between the individual and society reasserts itself So¬ 

cial progress, progress toward the just society, is not necessarily moral pro¬ 
gress. The process — the outer, the social, the institutional, is radically 
distinguished from the inner, from the moral. I will explain that. IJoraliiy as 
Kant understands it is primarily the recognition of the rights of man. Such reegr 
nition is possible in two entirely cliff or ent Trays: in a calculating spirit cr sin¬ 
cerely. Or to use the Kantian terms: in the spirit of legality or'in tie spirit 
of morality. From the legal point of view there is really nothing, strictly I 
speaking, sacred. Only calculation prevails. Kant states the problem in this yrsyz 
the perfect — the usual view was that a perfect society, a just society, requires 
the complete regeneration of men, or to exagq or at c, it requires that men become 
angels, to which Kant replies, that's nonsense. The perfect — the just society 
is possible among — in a nation of devils provided that devils have sense. By 
sense he means provided they are shrewd calculators. The perfectly' just society 
can bo established without ary moral regeneration, but lot me go a stop back. Kant 
makes it possible by his moral t . Lag to regard the ri hts of mai sacred* Be¬ 
cause morality as he conceives of it is not utilitarian but irreducible he does 
not try to deduce the ri, .. tl . right of self-preservation which is 

something which is hardly distil gui hable fre _ 

brutes. It is this m : is a'sacred duty of each to bring about the recogni¬ 
tion of the sacred rights of men, even of those .oral, even of 

those who arc prompted only by calculation. The just or rational society, the 
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society based on the recognition of the rights of nen is necessary and possible 
both for immoral-men and for moral nen, Tor a nation of angels as veil os for a 
nation of devils, i.e. acre good calculators. That means the state is in one 
sense ."’.orally neutral. It is r.ot directed toward virtue or toward the development 
of man’s faculties or even terrords outward decency as such or public welfare. It 
has — the state has no function but to guarantee external freedom, freedom of 
movement. Yet this external state, this night watchman state as it was called la¬ 
ter on, is required by morality arxl therefore this seemingly immoral, but in fact 


amoral state is of'tire utmost moral relevance. The state as state is concerned 
only with legality, meaning that everyone in fact respects the rights of everyone 
else and fundamentally the natural rights of each. The reasoning is this: the 
law, compulsion, coercion, is unable to produce morality, but on the other hand it 
must not interfere with the moral freedom' of each. A compulsory morality mould 
not be morality. The foundation of right, therefore, is freedom, external freedom 
which is needed by everyone regardless of what his purpose ic, regardless of whe¬ 
ther his purpose is moral or immoral. You cannot pursue your purpose if you are 
not free to pursue it and therefore this freedom is wholly independent of any pur¬ 
pose or end you may pursue. Only for the sake of that freedom which every nan 
manifestly needs, whatever his purpose may be, can the freedom of anyone be 
abridged. In other words, a certain abridgement is necessary, but this abridge¬ 
ment is justified only to the extent to v:hich it is needed for guaranteeing the 
maximum of freedom to each. This is really a classic formulation of the liberal 
position. The state guarantees the security of that freedom to each under equal 
lams. The crucial point which I must repeat is'this: that only through hunt, 
through Kant’s revolution, do the rights of man, which played such a great role 
already prior to Kant, become sacred because they are derivative fro.: a non-utili¬ 
tarian morality. Nov; ve are here confronted vritfc the following predicament. Y;e 
are obliged as moral beings to act morally and that means to recognise indeed the 
rights of man; for example, never to treat a man as a slave. That would be a sim¬ 
ple example. But thisrrecognition of the rights of man is necessarily incomplete 
if vto live under lavs which prevent such recognition. On the other hand, we are 
under a'moral obligation to obey the lav of the land and revolution is strictly 
immoral, according to Kant. The reason is extremely' simple: no revolution without 
preceding conspiracy aiid.no conspiracy without lying, and lying is absolutely im¬ 
moral. Y/e are therefore — hov can ve get out of that according to Kant? he are 
morally obliged to hope for the establishment of the just society, but vs cannot 
take this crucial conspiratorial step, “e are — ve must therefore see whether 
this hope is altogether fantastic or vhether it has some basis in fact, in the 
"is." Y/e must, in other words, look at iiistoxy with philosophic eyes, he must 
approach histoiy with the a priori premise of a possible teleology of nature. Tel¬ 
eology of nature: that was the oia Aristotelian doctrine which still lingered on 
in various ways but which was fundamentally exploded by the development of modern 
mechanistic physics. So from Kant’s point os' view — who accepts Newton — the 
teleo^bgy of nature is theoretically unfounded. It is not, it cannot be, a theo- 
rotically true teaching. Yet, in a way the teleology of nature must be restored 
because it is necessary to establish a link between the is — the were factual is 
— and the ought of the moral. And philosophy of history in Kantian sense is only 
the culmination of this natural- teleology. : broil ty guarantees the .:oral neces¬ 
sity of a just society; the moral necessity meaning that it is our duty to strive 
toward it." Morality also guarantees the physical possibility of the just society 
because the principle is: thou const * hat thou oughtst if thau *~s rauelaigi'-le, 
the litoral translation of what Kant says, "Du karst dor. du sollst." historical 
or oofs to the contrary possess no validity whatsoever for i--e conclusion from 
"never hitherto" to "never in the future" is not valid. Yet t..ere exists so .e 
historical proof of progress toward the just society which supports our hope. The 
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weak traces of progress v;hich we observe tip the scale in favor of probability of 
the emergence of the just society as distinguished from the mere possibility and 
therefore these weak traces of progress are very important; The realization of 
the just society is beyond the poweroof any one individual, say of a mighty prince. 
It is even beyond the power of the collective effort of mankind. 'Therefore we 
need support, some support, apart from the moral law or the categoric imperative. 
The natural or unintended or mechanical must act as if it intended the just socie¬ 
ty. low when I«:a through with this exposition t re will see why this is relevant 
for Marx, but for the ti..o being you must be a bit patient. I cay now one point: 
philosophy of history. Kant was the first philosopher of the first rank who dealt 
with philosophy of history as such. IJcrr philosophy of history is necessary be¬ 
cause we neod some theoretical, not merely moral, support for morality in its po¬ 
litical Implications. The fact that we know wiiat the just society is and that it 
is .possible is not enough. We must have some greater support for our hope because 
vre cannot act towards it, acting being conspiratorial and therefore immoral. Kow 
within liis systematic writings Kant has sketched the principles of his philosophy 
of history only in the Critique of Judgment and even there only in the appendix. 
The philosophy of history has in Kant a lower status tlian the .'lateral teleology in 
general. Y/hy? Let us look at the substance'of Kact»s philosophy of history. 
Philosophy of history postulates a teleology, a directedr.ess of historical pro- 
ccss, and more fundamentally a teleology of nature, a directedncss of nature which 
shows how th e’ ;h is tori cal process, apparently a meaningless web spun chiefs by 
crimes aid follies, can be understood 03 a meaningful process; because :lf the word 
teleology is iii any way embarrassing to you say meaningful because that 1 c exactly 
tho same thing. It shows the wise and moral mear.ing of those follies and crimes 
we find at the surface of history. It shows the necessity of those follies and 
crimes. Kovr the necessity r.ot mechanically: that this fellow had an Oedipus com¬ 
plex and therefore had to murder his other or whatever they do when they have an 
Oedipus complex. But tliat this action was meaningful with a view to its end. l'cc? 
That *c the point. Moral actions, good or evil, are actions of human individuals 
which cannot be subject to natural necessity because they arc teleological or 
mochanical. They arc free acts. Philosophy of history must thcrofore bridge the 
gulf between moral freedom and mechanical necessity. 'An inkling of*how this is 
possible is supplied by statistics regarding suicides, crimes, etc., which show 
that these free actions of man have a strange regularity. These actions areffreo 
and iicnco unpredictable — actions of individuals. Yet we find regularities and 
hence predictability when wo turn from the individuals to aggregates, as Kant puts 
it. lfte actions of human aggregates are subject to natural laws. Ponce, history 
as the account of the action of aggregates as distinguished fro.*, individuals may 
lead to the discover of laws of non-moral necessities'controlling tho sequence of 
those actions and this necessity may even bo, in a way, a teleological necessity. 
The sequence may be shown to lead to air end, the end being the just society. how 
how is this sequence, this progress, to be conceived? Hot/ was it conceived prior 
to Kant? The probability of the actualization of the just society was thought to 
be guaranteed by the overwhelming power of the end which this just society was tho 
thought to serve. Self-preservation, as the object oi the strongest and most pow¬ 
erful desire, or fear of violent death, as the strongest passion, is the support 
of the just society according to the Hobbes-Lockian scheme, how — but why do we 
not have such sound society in spite of the power of the fear of violent death of 
which wo ero all aware? A : tl power of tho fear of violent death is coun¬ 
teracted by the fear of powers i visible in t.ie Uobbian phrase, i.c. by religion. 
The just society bee : ... . . * . _ ..7 le il ; roportion as who fear of powers 

invisible is weakened, h'i.en people cease to fear punishment after death the f- 4 ur 
of death comes into its own and then a rational polity is possible. In other 
words, the solution to that prior to Kant was the just society co ios about by en- 
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-~g]- ieranent, the spreading or the truth, and this spreading of the truth is the 
neces3GT7 consequence of the discovery of the truth. They somehow believed that. 
Yes? That someone — a man has discovered the truth — he cannot keep it; he must 
do that and then the consequence here. Yet there was a difficulty here which ras 
clearly seen by Rousseau. J:en enter society for the sake of self-preservation, 
but society rakes :nen oblivious of the supra.acy of self-preservation. Society 
necessarily endangers vanity and thus weakens primary self-love, self-preservation. 
It thus makes men willing subjects of despotism and therefore the discovery of the 
political truth, which means the discovery of the character of tie just society, is 
not sufficient for bringing about the just society. The case would be hopeless if 
the powers detaining social men — determining social non, civilized men, love of 
rain, love of dominion, love of honor and so on, did'not themselves compel men to 
novo toward the just society. The moral degradation, if I may say so, brought 
about try society,must itself be an instrument for bringing about the society which 
is in accordance with morality. That is Kant*s improvement of Rousseau, one can 
say, Kant 1 s correction of Rousseau, hot the return from tie imperfect civil soci¬ 
ety to the state of nature, but the procress from tie imperfect civil society to 
the perfect civil society is possible and necessary. The general schema is this: 
vanity — Rousseau makes a-distinction between self-love as the same as self-pres¬ 
ervation, amora cc soi (?), and say self-love and amore propre, let us say vanity, 
vanity or pride. Now this leads -- vanity is the root of tie passions proper, 
love of gain, lovo'of superiority of various kinds, how this leads to the paccicrs 
and also to wealth, comfort, and all these other dubious goods of society, it also 
leads to discord. The competitiveness is necessary to*discord. 2vcr increasing 
wealth, ever increasing discord, ever more costly wars, enormous public debts — 
they spoke of that already then, you know — and therefore the need for perpetual 
peace Impresses itself on the most wicked hoodlums who may be princes, you know. 
They see* simply it is not to their interest, to their calculating, devilish self- 
interest, to have any further war. Nature, as Kant puts it -- nature achieves its 
cnd> this perfect just society which would be a federation of republics, a univer¬ 
sal federation of republics, brings it about through antagonisms. There is no 
moral motivation here necessary. You see, the situation becomes — the solution 
becomes much easier. If the salvation of the human race depends on moral regener¬ 
ation wo cannwait until do ore day, but if the very i.morality of man necessarily 
contributes to the bringing about of the just society we can be sanguine, hen are 
compelled by their passions and the consequence of their passions to become recep¬ 
tive to the just society, lforality does not enter here. Therefore the thing is 
fundamentally easy. Yes? I mean, it is difficult enough but the greatest diffi¬ 
culty has beer, overcome. Yet, given inan*s freedom is he not able to resist tie 
overpowering trend toward the federation of republics. Yes? The federation of 
republics; perpetual peace. IIol And tliat 1 s the beauty of Kant, freedom as moral 
freedom categorically demands'the just society so both the wicked and the good, 
the wicked for v/ickod reasons,-the good for good reasons, must promote this pro¬ 
gress. The just society is demanded at all times by morality. In our age — I 
mean, in Kant 1 s age — it is necessitated by intelligent immorality as well and 
the latter is, of course, much more powerful than morality, forality commands the 
just society. Calculating egoism is driven into the just society, but t'.iis driv¬ 
ing is much more powerful than the commanding or demanding. It loo'a; as if — 

Kar.t doesn't go beyond that cautious, agnostic 11 it lools” — it looks as if there 
were a purpose of nature which leads to the achievement of idle some idling that 
ought to be.the work of moral freedom. The just society ought to be the work of 
moral freedom, but it isn't the work of moral freedom, if:char!cal, amoral, im::or- 
al necessity brings it about. This is a remarkable, a marvelous convergence and 
harmory; in fact, a paradoxical convergence and harmony. The teleology is cccm sd 
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a priori, Tie cannot have ary enpirical knowledge of it. Vie cannot even have a 
theoretical a oriori kr.orrled.~e of it. Vfc have on!y a practical a priori knowledge 
of it, i.c. v/c ai*c morally obliged to hope for it. That 1 s the meaning of ‘ that. 
Y/hat we can observe is only the necessity of certain effects; for example, the ef¬ 
fect of bankruptcy coining from the cause of public debt or coning from costly wars. 
That is the r.cre mechanical non-moral necessity. The mechanistic system by its 
inherent necessities, without ary ir.tei*ferer.ee on the part of morality, leads from 
the passions to the just society in a '.ray which is at no point interrupted. Yet it 
so happens that this mechanical necessity leads to tho result which is demanded by 
morality. It is truly paradoxical for the following reason. Ylhat morality com¬ 
mands cannot be simply tiro came tiling as that to which men are compelled by mech¬ 
anical necessity. Therefore, the philosophy of histo:yckalsaardyitithrinstitu- 
tional progress, not with moral progress. These devils who* are driven into the 
just society by calculation don*t cease to be devils, '.loll, that they are now 
members of a republic which in its part is a member of a universal federation of 
republics. So there*is only institutional progress; no moral progress. Philoso¬ 
phy of history deals, to come extent, with intellectual progress; naturally, be¬ 
cause the understanding of th.ese devils needs some intelligence supplied by social 
science,, economics, etc. But intellectual progress in tills sense has nothing to 
do with moral progress, as I think is empirically Imam. The condition for the 
establishment of tho just society is a victory of tho spirit of com.-.crcc, selfish 
gain uniting tho nations, overt tic spirit of positive religion which as positive re¬ 
ligion is divisive. This is the .mist important port of the ;:hilosop!y of history 
as Kant understands it. You see hero the i:-.portar.ee of the so-called ccor.o:.ic el¬ 
ement. This mechanical necessity includes as a crucial factor tfa- 
trade ovor positivo religion. This again — but the intellectual progress which 
is Implied — and there is a connection between trade and intellectual progress 
which is quite obvious. T:*3 name for tliat intellectual progress is the dovolop- 
r.cr.t of economics. how tliis is however not simply — is however simply the intel¬ 
lectual progress or enlightenment which brings about this change. The passions 
engondcrcd by ecclesiastical misrulo and ecclesiastical wealth are much more im¬ 
portant tlian the onlightenmont itself. Tho enlightenment only gives somo idea of 
tho direction to which you move, but the power comes from the passions. You see, 
that also — and how does it work? Yes, the civvy — I -..’.can, tho indignation 
against ecclesiastical misrule, the envy of ecclesiastical wealth, loads to such 
things as the Reformation, i.c. .the religious wars, and — r Hi ious wars — a:.u 
tk.cn that — the contrast between the religious wars and tk.a- com .ordaily profit¬ 
able character of tolerance, empirically shov.n by , and these are tk.e 

real elements, these are tho weak traces of progress pointing toward tho just so¬ 
ciety. This mokes clear what Kant emphasizes: tliat we ai*e cone erred horov.±6fc with 
a moral progress but with a morally relevant progress because as good men we must 
be concerned with the establishment of a just society even if it is established by 
the immoral passions. And the argument can be stated as follows: the immoral pas¬ 
sions are effective at all times, in the Peloponnesian Y7ar and wherever you might 
loo!:. But gradually’’ t!ie situation is now this: that these imsoral passions which 
were always effective in men now become effective in the right direction. Vie con 
only be grateful for tliat. Philosophy of histoiy carrnol deal with moral progress. 

tcleol -. ' . - 
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with tho necessary progress toward the just society, iu.mi th 
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toiy dea 

the highest moral re] how is this possible? I r :_ cat* Legaiite r i: 

2*11 elucidate this by the distinction between lq - : . - . 1 

society is possible as an zaaton drive lightened self-lit . disting¬ 
uished £tosl morality, a soull-.se m~cha;visn. .ill . right thing but not 

for the right reasons: a nation ox devils. This can be brought about by ccmpulsi-nx 
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compulsion or compulsion by the passions or compulsion by starvation or 
what have you. And that — institutional progress *»vhich is in itself not moral 
progress is, her.;over, of the highest moral relevance, but there is a radical dif¬ 
ference from moral progress. Kosr let me see. How I tall not go — I mean, I may 
pernaps us he this up later; there are certain points here where Kant is co:npellod 
to prepare a kamory and perhaps even a coincidence of the moral progress and the 
intellectual progress. I will drop this now for the time being and go on to a 
point after Kant. 


One way of stating the problem v.ith raiich all these men were concerned from i 
Rousseau till Marx and beyond is that — is the problem of morality and happiness. 
Rousseau*s solution or statement of the problem was this: you have and you can 
have morality proper only in'civil society; only there can be duty and virtue. 
Happiness, on the other hand, is possible only in the state of nature which means, 
practically, beyond civil society:'the individual at the fringes of civil society# 
Kant « s thesis regarding this point, happiness and morality, is this: we are mot al¬ 
ly obliged to hope for the happiness of those who are worthy to be happy, but this 
hope does not :ia Ice sense regarding this life so v;c must hope for tho happiness of 
those who arc wortly to be happy in another life. As regards this life, our du¬ 
ties consist, according'to Kant, to take cai*c of one»s orm perfection, the culti¬ 
vation of natural gifts, and of the happiness of others. I'.avr that is of some im¬ 
portance for what I*m going, to ssy. If you try' to — tlie happiness of others . 
means, for example, to protect them against war, against illr.ee c, and this kind of 
thing. That *s your moral duty. It is not your moral duty to talcs core of your 
oral happiness because you do it anyway. There is no moral merit if someone takes 
all kinds of medicine in order to — not to get sick — you know? But on the 
other hand you are obliged to cultivate your natural faculties. You are not ob¬ 
liged — as a matter of fact, you transgress if you regard yourself responsible 
for the perfection of other men because that moans paternal despotism. Tint 1 s his 
business, to take care of his perfection. You must help him, but in the decisive 
respect, regarding his — tho cultivation of his natural gifts, you cannot realty 
help him cue opt as far as the externals are concerned. I start from this distinc¬ 
tion ill order to turn nor/ to a famous successor to Kant who in some respects comes 
closer to Marx than even Hegel. His name is Fichte and I take tho statements I*m 
going to use from his small writing — well, the D ie Bestimun g det Gcleh rton(?). 

How could you understand that? literally, tlie dejtxiy, ~Liri‘3ec£3jy oiTiTTc scholar 
or scientist. The word gclehrer had at that time in Germany still the full mean¬ 
ing tfcheie it could mean the scholar, the scientist, and the philosopher as well. 
Yes, the function, you could almost cay, of the scholar. How Fichte starts from 
Kant and — man ic as a rational being — is an end in itself. This is the Kant¬ 
ian doctrine already. It is implied in what I said before. Morality consists in 
recognizing the rights of man, in recognizing the dignity of each man as a being 
capable of morality. I jin as a rational being is an end in itself. That means, as 
Fichte points out, he is because he is, i.e. not for the sake of something else. 
Hence, as rational being he is an absolute being, '..loro precisety, man is meant to 
be the absolutely rational being because he ic it — he is — that*s not in fact 
(?). To be subject only to himself and to subject everything non-rational within 
him and outside of him to reason. .Man is meant to be the ruler or fellow-ruler of 


the whole, but nan is also a sensual being, not merely a rational being. Therefore 
the absolute rationality toward which he is destined can only be an infinite goal. 
He could only achieve it by ceasing to be a rational sensual being which he is as 
a human being. Kan ic destined, furthermore, to live in society. Society means 
the mutual interaction of individuals through freedom. This mutual intpaction 
leads to — as a human fight is a spiritual fight among the rinds ir. which, accor¬ 
ding to Fichte, the higher or better always wins. You remember certain statements 



of Justice Holmes; that is Fichte, but in Fichte it is based on the fact, because 
the spiritual or rational character of the fight itself guarantees the victory of 
the higher, of the more rational. In brief, and that I think is the crucial point, 
the increase in intimacy, in rationality, is an increase in universality. How 1 
that is, of course, crucial for Marx too. T.'hy can this final society which embra¬ 
ces all men be tine solution to the human, to the most personal problem? Because 
the most universal society i3 the most intimate society. That's a paradoxical as¬ 
sertion, but which we must understand. Take Aristotle. There is always, apart 
from civil society, friendship, and the problem which cannot be solved by the pol¬ 
ls in ary way is solved by friendship. Friendship is essentially an affair of 
very few, classically of two. You know, in all the famous stories of friends 
there arc two: Horace- and what have you. So tho political associ¬ 

ation is not the most intimate association and therefore friendship can have a 
much higher function than political society can have. If you want to find tho so¬ 
lution to the human problem which is a social solution you must somehow assume 
that the increase in universality is an increase in intimacy and the link between 
this, thought is that universality is possible only by rationality. Yes? I mean, 
nothing short — only reason, something rational, can by its nature be common to 
all men, universal. And this — yes, but the rational, tho meeting in tho ration¬ 
al, is the most intimate relation. Both partners, all partners, think identically 
tho same which you cannot say of any other human association. But, according to 
Fichte, society is not tho state. Tho state is characterized by compulsion and 
compulsion means the presence of imperfect rationality. You do not have to compel 
a man to tho rational thing if ho is rational. So therefore the stato can only be 
a means for establishing the perfect society, but in the perfect society itself 
pure reason would be universally recognized as tho highest judge. You knew? The 
highest society, the final society, is a stateless society so tho state is only a 
means for bringing about the final society. . . just as in larx. The specifically 
human potentialities, potentialities characteristic of nan, peculiar to iron, aro 
founded on reason, naturally, if man is a rational animal, ar.d therefore these 
specifically human potentialities arc equal in all men. Consider that carefully. 
That is not a new thesis. Tho traditional view was that the intellectual inequal¬ 
ities among men aro due to tho body. You can find this in Thom3 Acquinas for ex¬ 
ample — to matter. The intellect as Intellect is tho same in all men, but be¬ 
cause the intellect is always found in a body the body affects the intellect and 
therefore there is a great variety of levels of the intellect. So the spccifical£ r 
human potentialities are equal in all men. Ilonce, if man's destiny is to become 
perfectly rational it follows that it is man's destiny to become perfectly equal 
and therefore the function of man is to develop in each all faculties equally, i.c. 
to the highest perfection. The rational society is a society in which all its 
members arc perfectly equal, not only, as they are in liberal society, equal be¬ 
fore the law. That's nothing. They arc perfectly equal if the faculties in each 
individual, the came faculties, are equally developed. Otherwise you have, for 
example, the difference between painters and non-painters and so on. Those of you 
who have read Marx's German Ideolog y will recognize, some Marxian thoughts here. By 
nature men ere different and unequal. This is — this "mistake" of nature — 
Fichte's own word — in other words, nature is, in a way, unjust. She made men 
different and unequal. This mistake of nature is corrected by society. Society 
develops all faculties of its members to the highest degree, but only severally. 

In — (it's really hard; it is not only due to my handwriting, but also to the 
light; at least that is what I believe). Yes, in this way — why are all facul¬ 
ties developed in society? Because what one individual cannot do another can. Say, 
the one is developed to a perfect painter and the other is developed to a perfect 
blacksmith and the other is developed to a perfect fisher, how the different fac¬ 
ulties are perfectly developed, but in different individuals. That is what society 
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does onywcy. . How there is a fight of reason against nature. The ideal goal would 
be the complete victory of reason over nature, of egalitarian reason over unegali¬ 
tarian nature, how here a difficulty arises: what should we do in the meantime 
because this perfect egalitarian society and slatelect — the liberal state ims 
•withered sway — is only in the infinite future, 'll'.at should we do? Should in 
the meantime a division of labor prevail or should we already try now to lave 
jscl:s of all trades. Fichte says one nust leave this open. The moral .law does 
not deter..line that. 'It is simply a rule of prudonce for the tine being. And 
Fichte assumes, then, the premise of division of labor and under that premise he 
asserts the supremacy of the scholars or scientists. If'there is to be division 
of labor, if men develop different faculties differently, then those who develop 
thornselves to'the highest decree, the scientists or scholars, should occupy the 
highest place. They are the supervisors of the progress of the human race for the 
whole progress of mankind depends on the progress of the sciences, how I point 
out to you two differences — the Karxian phrases arc very obvious — very obvious 
but there arc, of course, also differences. The differences which are moot famil¬ 
iar are those. Lais: 1 s objection would be this: it is'fantastic to set a goal to 
mankind in which man has ceased to be a sensual being, i.c. a perfectly rational 
being. In historical terms, here is where the influence of Feuerbach, of Feuer¬ 
bach’s sensualism, against the spiritualism of people like Fichte, comes in. The 
second point is that Fichte assumes an infinite progress. The stateless society 
where each develops the same faculties as everyone else equally is — will never 
be achieved, is an infinite goal. And here the difficulty enters which Hegel had 
pointed out against Kant emphatically: namely, the absurdity of the notion of - the 
infinite progress. 




One can even state this more simply as follows. Kant taught that it is a 
moral law — a moral law demands for us to strive toward perpetual peace, but per¬ 
petual peace is an infinite goal. Yes? Infinite goal; That means, of course*, in 
plain English, as Hegel with his hard common sense err:, perpetual war. Yes? And 
then if you think' concretely about it you see that doesn’t make the wars ary way 
better or sweeter, that they become — but much tougher, much tougher because you 
have the constant — you act on the delusion, .we are closer to peace -- you know — 
because we are after the last war, and then this leads into infinite troubles. In 
other words, what Hegel — Hegel’s whole criticism of what he called bad infinity 
comes into harpist doctrine and therefore his objection to Fichte would be this 
goal of the abolition of the state is a meaningless goal if it is not within reach 
of men in the relatively near future. It cannot be an infir.ite goal. It nust be 
a goal to be achieved within a few generations. 


Now there is one more point which I have to mention and I’m through with r.y 
introduction. (’Tho has the time? That is the time? Thank you). I must now say 
a few words about the most important predecessor of Hegel (sic). I will speak 
much less about 11 eg cl than about house cau and about Kant because cuitc a few char¬ 


acteristic elements of Hegel’s teaching arc implied in wliat Kant and 


Vi 


lu said 


and furthermore in the case of Mcgcl we shall discuss Ham’s own critique of Kegd 
and therefore we do not — I must say only some very general points. How I begin 
•from, a problem of Kant — as it appeared in Kant, and that concerns the teleology 
of nature. The teleology of nature is not knowable. T.'e must — we are morally 
obliged to assure it, in a way, but it cannot be known and we can state the reason 
why tho t eleology of nature is not knowable in a very simple way. God is not 
knowable and in Kant’s view teleology presupposes a '..iso God. God is not Isrowr.bl^ 
i.c. we cannot demonstrate the existence of God. he can only postulate the c:is- 
tence of God on the basis of moral reason, but that is not knowledge, properly 
speaking. Hegel’s — arid since the teleology of nature is a problematic thing for 
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Kant, the philosophy of history is a problematic tiling. You see, I mean, that is 
for Kant only a kind of sketch, a sketch which has a certain plausibility, but — 
and which probably meant more to him tlian his expressions cay, but theoretically 
it does not have a good basic. Hegel 1 c critique of Kant can bo reduced to this 
simple formula. Kant had tried to prove the impossibility of a metaphysics proper, 
i.e. of a speculative or theoretical metaphysics, and that was the root of all the 
troubles according to Hegel's diagnosis. According to Hegel, Kant had discovered 
the true metaphysics without knowing it. Sow what did he mean by that? Kant 
showed in reply to Hume — I have alluded to that'last time — that the world as 
we know it, scientifically and pre-scientifically, is decisively a work of the hu¬ 
man mind, of the human understanding. On ’the basis of sense data which the mind 
only receives — the mind organizes these sense data to use the now familiar ex¬ 
pression; It brings order into that chaos. The order inheres in the human under¬ 
standing, not in the sense data. To that cogent trie world as vre laiowiit is a work 
of the human mind. But since it is the work of the human mind — that was Kant's 
conclusion ‘— it is not the true world. It is the phenomenal world. The world as 
it truly is, the nounenal world, is inaccessible to us as theoretical men. Hegel 
makes this very simple observation: the understanding which creates the phenomenal 
world is not a part of the phenomenal world and cannot be understood as a part of 
the phenomenal world ar.d tiiat can easily bo shown, that it cannot be understood as 
a part of the phenomenal world, Every psychological explanation of the human un¬ 
derstanding and of science leads to nonsense. The human understanding which cre¬ 
ates tho phenomenal 7/orld is not a part of the phenomenal world, * but what then is 
it? That is the nounenal world. Loro generally, the organising, legislating, 
constituting mind, theoretical or practical, is the absolute. This absolute, a 
word which came into usage at that tine in Germary — the absolute is not comothirg 
which we infer by demonstration of the existence of God or what have you — or im¬ 
mortality of the soul. T/c find it by simple analysis. Tho hidden ground die- 
covd^bJ&lyanalysis of tho acts — of the world and of the acts of the mind which 
constitute the world — that is tho discovery* of the absolute. So Kegel arrives 
at the extreme thesis — the abcoluto is mind, that could have been said by Aris- 
totlo* in a different way: tho absolute is mind — but everything rightly under¬ 
stood, if we go through'the immediate appearance, oz‘a$'. - of racrock or of the stellar 
system or what have you, wo discover mind, *wc discover mind. Tow let mo see. Ev¬ 
erything that is is mind — yes, of course, the rock or stellar* system is not mind 
in tills way. Hog cl has a formula for that: it is alienated mind, mind which docs 
not — mind which docs not present itself as mind, micli is ever, non-mind, but as 
non-mind only intelligible as a work of mind. I can now use only idlese deceptive¬ 
ly simple formulas, but they are essential because they are the starting point for 
Marx's criticism. Lot us call the principle of the whole — let us call. . • « 


(Change of tape). 
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. . . conscious of himself. This is, one can say, the ..formula of Kegel's meta¬ 
physics. A crucial part of Kant's critique of metaphysics was tiiat i 
tical mind tries to think about the principle of anything it becomes 
what Kant called antinomies. The antinomies mean, very roughly, this 
possible for — it is possible to prove contradictory* assertions — y 
I make a'contradictory assertion regarding this piece of paper, it is 


not here 


I talk nonsense. On the highest level, Kent soys, 
occurs, but not arbitrary 1 sc ise t ds contradic iion I - m avoid, but 
In other word;, the mi...*', must think the world h sab 3 

world has no beginning in time. It can dea »nstrate both. -- m 
breakdown of pure reason regarding the highest things. Tiiat was, one 
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rosV important of&futation of metaphysics which Ear.t tried and here Hegel again 
cays, don * t you sea that you have the solution to the problcn in your hands? This 
contradiction, the essential contradictorialness of reason is a vehicle of reason 
because t. lie — the fact that on this level here — that on this level here you 
arrive at a contradiction proves the necessity of going to another level where the 
co Ls overc i that this iiqtorialness is the funda¬ 

mental logical equivalent to That Kant had discerned in his philosophy of histoiy 
as antagonisms. The antagonisms among human b sings — you !mow, the passionate ' 
amoral or immoral antagonisms among men bring about the Just society. Similarly, 
these seeming absurdities of reason contradicting itself: that is tlie highest ac¬ 
tivity of reason. A formula for that Tdiich is of old origin, but rejuvenated by 
Kant, V.U3 dialectics and that is the key — only for Kart dialectics : icant the 
collapse of reason. For Hegel it meant the triumph of reason; So the Hegelian 
metaphysics is then and in thifl sense dialectical. To repeat, what Hegel caw here 
~ contended against Kant is this: the r.ouncnal world, tie thing in itself, which 
according to Kant is wholly inaccessible to us, is according to Iiegcl accessible 
to us partly ir. the work of Kant itself. Kant's analysis of pure'reason ar.d of 
the understanding is a part of ar. analysis of the thing in itself, of the nouncnal 
world, because tint is no longer the phenomenal v;orld. The noumenal world is the 
mind and the things as the works of tlio mind, the obJ activations of the mind, but 
the mind escontially develops. Therefore, the nouicnal world is the true murid, 
the object of metapiysics is the mind ±nd its development: history, rightly under¬ 
stood. So the tiling in itself, far from being inaccessible or accessible only as 
a moral postulate is accessible to us if we intelligently look at the historical 
process. This Implies, to mention one point which is crucial, that- this process 
is, of courso, as a process of tho mind a rational process. I mean. Just as these 
crimes and follies of vulgar history — yes — prove to be already on the basis of 
Kant meaningful because they bring about the Just society at the end, in the came 
way for Hog el still more thcco crimes and follies are only the smoke and the noise 
which accompanies the true process, a silent process of the progress of reason. In 
tiiis process the earlier stages are necessarily preserved ir. the later stages. The 
earlier stages are iisninent in the later, bo the crimes, and follies were neces¬ 
sary, were necessary. The earlier stages did r.ot merely miss the truth, so, say, 
come Persian or Hindu notions or Chinese notions ere not simply wrong. It was es¬ 
sential — I mean, necessary — that men thought those thoughts and til ought them 
through for long periods so that the luind was enabled to rice to a higher stage. 
The mind is tho absolute. This moans the rational society, society ir. accordance 
with the mind, must become fully' actual. Her; if it* is to beco. .c actual in an in¬ 
finite process it will never become actual. I mean, if j ou cay it becomes actual 
only in an infinite process you say also it will never become actual so there can¬ 
not be an infinite process arxl therefore Hegel can now develop a teleological doc¬ 
trine of tho whole with a good conscience. Tho whole process is teleological. The 
development, tlie unfolding of the mind until it has reached — it ins manifested 
itself fully. This all implies that the historical process must liave been comple¬ 
ted. If the historical process is not completed you cannot — never prove its ra¬ 
tionality. 1'ou do not know what will come out later.. The rationality may only be 
up to a certain stage and then it may lead to a tragic end. So the historical 
process is completed* TI it in political . ciety exists. It’s 

not a natter of the future. Herr how could Kegel cay trial the Just society existed? 
Kell, ho did this on the basis of houses. X rrfc. 1- 

ety in which the rights are recognized. 'Thisha 

tion. The French Revolution, according to Kant, was th.e attar.pt of man, *hic first 
attempt of man to stand on his head. That was not a criticism on Kegel's parts the 
greatest Job (?). That ran stands on his head means he tried to build society on 
reason ar.d the rational society being cr.e which recognises th.e rights of man as 
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nan: that was done in the French Revolution in the famous Leclaration o* r ' the ft* "If* 
of Llan at the beginning. Yes surely, then the French Revolution became a prea t‘‘"~ 
ccapaal as ve all know arc therefore the. French Revolution is not sufficient as 
cucli, but that — it needed stabilization. The recognition of the rights of ran is 
not sufficient. You must also have a government which is capable to protect the 
rights of man and viiile the rights of man arc fundamentally egalitarian the need 
for government cannot be understood in egalitarian terms. Rot everyone who has 
rights has — can therefore'have full political rights. An it*was put some time 
ago oy president Eisenhower, federal employment is a privilege, but not a right. 

How still more the presidency of the United States and a cabinet sent in the ’cabi¬ 
net is not a right but a privilege. Government cannot — is something to be dis¬ 
tinguished from the rights to which — which evexyone can have. And who was it 
who' put the crown on the French Revolution by recognizing not only the rights of 
ran, but making possible government on that basis, legislation, lasting legislation 
on that basis? Napoleon. And therefore Napoleon — the Napoleonic esnpiro was fox' 
the younger Hegel the establishment of the final and Just society. And then, as 
Hegel, nay have thought in some moments without publishing it, then these people, 
the Germans and Italians and so, fell back on their nationalistic dreams, destroyed 
tlie Napoleonic empire — the Holy Alliance, you know, and then you got the famous 
reaction and this — it was Kegel's misfortune to live under that regime and from 
1815 until his death in 1331 and therefore Kegel brought out a somewhat more accep¬ 
table, at that time acceptable, solution. That ras his Philosophy of Rig ht. In ’ 
the Philosophy of Right he accepted the Prussian monarchy, for example, of which ho 
was an employee, and he accepted it as a post-revolutionary state. * In other words, 
by a certain — yes, Hegel adapted himself. All right. There is no question. But 
still, ho — but that was r.ot a mare act of adaptation. That was come very good 
reasoning because the Prussian monarchy already since Frederick the Great had be¬ 
come a rational state somehow and to a higher degree under the influence of the re¬ 
formers of 1812 to 15 with Ilegcl was in sympathy. I do not want to go into this 
question. It is very important for the details of .'.arc's criticism because Harc 
criticized, of course, Hegel's Philosophy of Right which was this document of 
Hegel's adaptation to tthe Prussian hereditary monarchy and then lie had, in many 
ways, easy going. But I must mention only — and there are other groat difficul¬ 
ties — there are nary loose threads in Hegel; there is ro question. For example, 
from Hegel's point of view a war at least among European states is, in his opinion, 
absolutely impossible because there is no longcr a problematic principle involved. 
The fundamental issue is settled. There can no longer be a genuine issue. Trivial 
things like a little bit of a frontier: that's not worth a war, and yet the wor 
plays, in Hegel's political doctrine, a very great role. And there are other 
things. I will mention only a few more points as a transition. 

For Hegel it is as essential as for Kant and for Rousseau to make a distinc¬ 
tion between the state as that work which guarantees the rights of man and there¬ 
fore has the sacredness of the rights of man and ever, a higher sacredness, and 
what they called with an untranslatable word, die burgerlichergesellschaft. I 
don't know; the terra occuz ;:arc all the time and I don't know what th« 
translators do with that. Yes, bourgeois society is really not a bad translation. 
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, oi course, not an entirely good translation b scanse burgerlicher gesell- 


schaft is simply originally civil society. Now the a fedgnity is worth looking 
into. The w rd burger, burger in . jli h — yes — i /hich 

was first pointed out by Rousseau because the French word bourgeois has a similar 
ambiguity, but burger means on the one hand the 


-•-■--Oita.jt of a burg, of a bur 


oj 


a town, and the towns had — the townspeople ;iad a great cr freedom already in the 
.'addle Ages than the non-noble country people. Therefore, from this point of vievj 



the burger reminds of the citizen of the a relent republics and. they called then- 
selves, perhaps citoyen in France — yes, they called them elves cither- Rousseau 
simply laughed at at and said these French burgers — they’re no citizens. They’re 
subjects of the French king and to be a citizen arc a subject is znxtnlly ir.cor.ipat- 
ible. A citizen means you are a member of the sovereign and a subject is you are 
subject to the — simply a subject to the sovereign. So Rousseau made a distinc¬ 
tion between the citpyen, citizen, and the bourgeois, the bourgeois being the sub¬ 
ject and probably the wealthy subject of a half-feudal Icing or monarch of the 
arc ion regime, Row this. . . this distinction was taken over by Hegel and eventu¬ 
ally by Raise and Hegel especially is very important here because Hegel gives a 
philosophic definition of the bourgeois. The bourgeois is characterized by fear 
of violent death. You know, that had been Hobbes’ definition of nan, of the reas¬ 
onable ran, at any rate, but what Hegel soys is tills: the subject of the old re¬ 
gime is not a soldier, of course. Ho does not defend the fatherland. That is 
done by mercenaries who are hired by the absolute king. The citizen fights for 
his country. The citizen is a republican concept and bourgeois is a modern, non- 
chic concept and from this J here was 
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— yes, now how does 'the disti nction show 


at e elf? 


he bourgeois are burgers c 2 in : raGe, comerce. 


and from 


this there developed the meaning. Die Burgerlicher Gesellschaft, bourgeois society, 
as a society of the market, organized by the market — not the marketplace, but 
the market and — the economic society© How Hegel makes, therefore, a distinction 
in accordance — between the state as the overarching and sacred association and 
the — yes, burgerlicher gee ells chaft, the bourgeois society, which however as a 
competitive society most be a free society© As 1 have read — only Hr. Crops ey 
can tell us whether it is true or not — Hegel fu nd amentally adopts Adan Smith’s 
doctrine and incorporates it into the Philosophy of Right © So it’s essentially 
true? Yes© So, in other — but this bourgeois society is accepted but only as 
subordinate, only as subordinate, but the distinction of the two is absolutely es¬ 
sential and is one of the beginnings of Yam’s criticism© 


Now we can state Yarn’s criticism of Hegel, the initial criticism, very simp¬ 
ly as follows© Hegel’s state, this rational state, Prussia 1920 (sic), following 

— Metternich — is not a rational state. It is r.ot a rational state and therefore 
the historical process cannot have reached its end, but on the contrary the estab¬ 
lishment of the rational state is a matter of the future and if we think through 
the rational state, Marx says, we cannot be satisfied with ary rational state for 
the Fiction reason: because if men are rational they don’t need compulsion anymore. 
Therefore, the withering away of the state© But in order to achieve all these 
things Marne has to take a much bigger step: namely, to develop not only another 
philosophy against Hegel in particular, but to reject philosophy altogether and 
that we must try to understand, which — I can only say the tiles is: Marx says all 

— not only Hegel, but all philosophers have been wrong and this was due to the 
fact that they were philosophers, not to ary particular error, for philosophers as 
such believe in the primacy of thinking© That is their professional disease© But 
thinking is derivative and hence the philosophers — philosophers are wrong© How 
someone would cay but that may be true of these fantastic Germans, but what about 
the sensualists ana materialists of these enlightened countries in the lest, Rag¬ 
land and France? Thy did — they always said thinking cones afterward. First 
you have impressions, sense impressions — you know, Locke, Hume and so on. Y.hy 
are they also — do they suffer from the professional disease of philosophers in a 
somewhat different way? what do they soy? Yfnat is so wrong with then? The fund¬ 
amental phenomenon is not thinking, thy admit© The fundamental phenomenon is 
sense perception, they say, but what is sense perception according to — I mean, 
what is the character of sense perception? Receptivity. You don’t do anything. 
Something hits you and then you have a sensation of colors, or sound?, sor what 
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have you; merely receptive,, That is the fern in which the professional disease 
shows itself in the sensualistic cr materialistic philosophers. The true thing 
which is — the true thing is human labor: man not merely as a perceiving, sensu¬ 
ally perceiving thing, but man as a being which has needs and which, in order to 
satisfy these needs, must produce* At this producing angle the German a come in 
somehow — you know, productivity, but of course not their productivity — of 
which they spoke — the productive activity of the mind, primarily, but this tough 
primary productivity which consists, for example, in taming animals or in digging 
a ditch and this kind of thing. Yes, I think I have to leave it here for reasons 
of time, but I would feel very badly if we would leave the room immediately with¬ 
out having seen whether there has been ary contact because I — there was no ques¬ 
tion and exchange today at all* So ray I suggest that we stay here for another 
ten minutes, Mr. Cropsey. Yes? Good — no, but because we do it together and 
therefore we must have a peaceful agreement. Otherwise it would beuunjust. Now — 
we are supposed to teach Justice. * . at least in public practice. Now is there 
aiy point you would like to raise because seme of you ray not know — may not have 
known anything of these German speculations and other — there may be other diffi¬ 
culties. Mr. Benjamin. 

n How does bourgeois society differ both from — well, differ from civil soci¬ 
ety a3 opposed to differing from the state?** ' 

Civil society — I moan, if we accept the Hegelian doctrine, the civil society 
is a state. Yes? 

“Then the state is all inclusive of everything social.** 

Yes, but only the state as Hegel understands it must keep its hands off bour¬ 
geois society. Yes? It must make it possible by — for example, if someone com¬ 
mits a bank robbery — robs a bank, the state enters — yes — but if these pooplo 
ore legally honest the state leaves them completely alone. This distinction be¬ 
tween the state and civil society is, of course, part of the later tradition which 
today has become a dogma: the distinction between state and society. Rabbi V/eisc. 

**In Fichte I didn't understand — did you cay that the same faculties are de¬ 
veloped to tho sane extent by everyone or to a different extent or different 

faculties to the same — ** 

No, the ideal goal would be the highest development of all faculties in each. 
I*m sure that Fichte and not even Mar:-: meant that everyone should become a first 
rate tight-rope dancer. You know? Tight-rppe dancer. I believe they would have 
said if someone is not so good at that that's not so terribly important, but the 
other faculties, the artistic faculties, the intellectual faculties, the faculties 
of deliberation — you know, all tho really important human faculties, should be 
equally developed in all* That doesn't mean the mediocrity, however — you know, 
universal mediocrity, but in each case to the highest degree. In other words, a 
race of heroes, a whole human race consisting of geniuses: that would be the goal. 

**Are they equal, are they on the same level — 11 

TTell, I mean, that is them a question to which they don't cccm to have given 
thought, but you could say, perhaps, Shakespeare was a greater dramatist than 
C-oethc; at least Goethe himself believed that. Yes? 17ell, let us say, if there 
are such differences that seme are like Shakespeare, others arc only like Goethe, 
that would still be terrific. That I do not knew, but theoretically it's an 
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absolutely relevant question because if equality is so terribly important then 
this embarrassing situation that some should be lower than others — yes, that 
Go ether is lower than Shakespeare — still would have to be considered, but that 
has some tine, for instance. Yes? 

" Perhaps you Trill deal with this neat tine, but if not I fonder if you would 

elaborate on the point you cade which fas that Harm got more from Kant than 

he did from Hegel." 

That I didn't say. • 

"I thought you did." 

No. I only — no, I sa£d probably this: so many things of Kant enter into 
Hegel. Therefore, I do not havo to speak of then anymore when I speak of HegaL uni 
for this reason I could be briefer in regard to Hegel. And a second reason and 
equally accidental — and clearly accidental reason, because regarding Narx — or 
Hegel — here Marx himself will speak of him. ... (Small portion inaudible be¬ 
cause of airplane overhead). 

(Inaudible question). 

Oh no. Happiness is — I mean, the problem of happiness in Kant is vciy com¬ 
plicated, but I mention only the most massive discussion. Morality — yes? Mor¬ 
ality is the one thing needful, but we are not satisfied, Kant ssy3, to see a tru¬ 
ly gncidzzszhnfccrhapbecause of his goodness suffers terribly and we want some com¬ 
pensation or moral understanding demands seme compensation. This compensation, 
however, cannot be expected in this life. Therefore we — as moral men, we must 
hops for another life where those who deserve to be happy are happy. That 1 s — 
that is the most important argument for Kant on the subject. Hegel rejected this 
altogether and he simply said that — he speaks in contempt of those people who 
want to have a reward for not hating betrayed their creditors. Yes? Do you knew? 
Do you see? Do you get that here? A man who is not satisfied with acting decent¬ 
ly and want3 to have, in addition, some money or decoration for that is not a de¬ 
cent man. In other words, the other life, the ismsrtality of the soul, play3 no 
role anymore after Kant in these German philosophers and in Mazx, of course, com¬ 
pletely out. Yihereas I did not mention that for the sake of brevity, the inter¬ 
esting thing. . . in Kant's philosophy of histozy is this: the reason rhy Kant did 
not develop a philosophy of histozy was the belief in the other life, because he 
found the solution, the satisfactory solution, in the other life. Therefore, the 
need for a satisfactory solution in this life, i.e. for a politically satisfactory 
solution, was proportionately smaller. That one — I think one can prove from the 
text® That must supply the — for Kegel, the — Hegel, one can say, replaces the 
concept of happiness by that of satisfaction. If you are engaged in a satisfacto¬ 
ry activity you are happy. You do not need an additional happiness. Now the free 
member of a free society who has that job which he has chosen — yes — is, in the 
reasonable sense of the word, happy. Now he nay be melancholy and you ney not find 
a woman to love: that is private and Hegel has utter contempt for these private 
things. Then you must be a man and live without. That's easy, but what you can 
eccpect as a rational being from society is that you are recognise! in your human 
dignity by the law and that the society is free in the sense that you can cheese 
the profession or job, however you call it, for which you are fit and for which 
you have a liking. Even that nuch is, of course, only imperfectly true, but that 
Hegel regarded as something which has to be overcome. He wanted — in this respect 
he wanted to have a perfectly model society — yen know — with a hierarchy roughly 
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corresponding to the hierarchy of activities* . . © (about 2 inaudible sentences)* 
Yes? 

"Did Hegel himself reconcile or pursue the contradiction between his just 
society and the need for a stabilizing instrument, the need for government?" 

That he did. Sure, That he — he took care of that all right. The govern¬ 
ing cannot be dependent on the popular will. ... One can say this: what Hegel 
did in this respect has a great — I mean, is not very original — it has a very 
great similarity to Burke*s view. The character and the need of government is not 
dcducible from the rights of man. According to the simple rights of man doctrine 
as you have it in Thomas Paine, for example, it is essential for the legitimacy of 
government to be elected by all who have the same rights in everything. Rights — 
cr differently stated, rights of man and political rights are coextensive. That is 
a gross exaggeration, but everyone who has the rights of man has by this very fact 
the full rights of a member of the sovereign. That is denied. That is denied by 
Burke as it is by Hegel because the fact — let me take the cognate formula — the 
right of self-preservation does not guarantee that you are the best judge of the 
means to your self-preservation. Yes? You have a right to the means of your self- 
ppcservation if you have a right to self-preservation, but that does not mean that 
you are the best judge of these means. Yes? Hence, government cannot be simply 
popular government and how Hegel tries to construct that — that’s a long question. 
That he tries to do in tho most elaborate form in which a philosopher tried, and 
the form which he took wa3 — he wanted to have a kind of representation, but that 
was much closer to what came to be called in our century the corporate state than 
to democracy, and especially it meant, of course, at the top of tho whole thing a 
hereditary monarchy. Yes? That's the primary doctrine in a fantastic construc¬ 
tion and that brings about this conclusion, but nevertheless the nerve of Hegel*s 
political doctrine, if one does not get oneself bewildered ty these adaptations to 
the ordf-an national state, is that tho ruling — the elite, the political elite, to 
use a present day expression, is the ostatc of intelligence. I mean, there are 
estates — yes — and elites. There is an estate, for example, of the peasantry. 
There is an estate of the merchants, the free professions. But there is also an 
estate of intelligence and this i3 tho higher civil service plus universities. 

That Hegel thought of- — what Hegel had in mind was a monarchy which would be ac¬ 
tually governed ty a very conscientious and very highly educated civil service 
rdthout ary regard to the origin — to the origin, I mean, nobility or commonerj 
that played, of course, no role. That is v/hat he had in mind and this — the no¬ 
bility he adopted because he had to adopt them, but that is not the essence of his 
doctrine. The doctrine is that there must be an institutional seat for public 
spirited intelligence and that is to be — what would you call, , prop¬ 

erly trained, properly trained. That is — and, of course, Iiaix — Yarx was, in 
this sense — started simply from the democratic tradition — you know? I mean, 
you know, that these feliovrs are simply — can at best be technicians, you knew, 

, as they were called ty Lenin, and they can’t rule in their own right. 
Yes. That must be the last question. Yes? 

"Does Hegel or any of the other philosophers mentioned attempt to prove — cr 
I think they only assume — that man is rational?" 

They —.that is a hard question. I would simply regal'd it, if I may — 

"A self-evident question; theydon’t prove it© TJIt’s not seli-evadur.u.* 3 
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Why is it not self-evident? 

"To me it isn't." 

Yes, all right. Butywhy? 

"Well, assuming —it depends on how you define rational. You might define it 
simply as being able to act on the conclusion. ... That's onedsflnition of 
it and you find in empirical events this isn't true. Or at least define ra¬ 
tional as a set of consistent ideas within one person, which you don't find, 
I'm sure." 

That is not quite what they did mean. They knew how foolish, moronic wishes, 
passionate we all are most of the time* I mean, that — every child knows that, 
but the crucial point is this: can any human conduct, however stupid or vicious, be 
understood without this being possessing reason. Can it be understood? For ex¬ 
ample, if you look at a mad dog or even at a non-mad dog or a duck in its worst 
moods, and then you see a human being in its most impossible condition — yes — 
doing terrible things, eating human flesh and only God knows what, you could still, 
while giving a concrete analysis and not merely — you know, going into it — you 
would discern the presence of reason. You see, the mere fact that most of these 
impossible human beings speak — yes? speak — as the social scientists put it, 
use verbal symbols. That means the presence of reason. That man is a rational 
animal never meant that all men are always — conduct themselves in an absolutely 
rational manner. No one would say that. 

"This is not enough. Men speak. Dogs bark. They communicate. Cats meow. 
They communicate too." 

Yes, but obviously the level of communications — 

(Inaudible remark). 

No, but communication is not reason, but speech, speech, the presence — I 
mean, if I may use a Lockian term which should be unobjectionable to everyone of 
you, words. • • stand for abstract ideas. You know, this is what men have: ab¬ 
stract ideas. ... That is what they meant. . . by reason. (Audibility here 
somewhat fragmentary). 

"That's all thymean by that?" 

Yes, sure. I mean, that — but they meant something more by that. Since 
reason is that which is peculiar to man or since all other peculiarities of n an 
for example, that he is the only a n i m al which laughs and cries — yes? Almost, 
say. Yes, sure, Which are the exceptions? Which other animal laughs? 

"Monkey." 

Laughs? Is this true? 

"Yes." (Uproar of laughter). 

(Series of inaudible exchanges). 

Yes, but at any rate the thesis is that all peculiarities of men, whatever 
they may be — is erector, a statuary and so on and so on — all can only be un- 




derstood with a view to his rationality, and therefore that man's perfection con¬ 
sists essentially in the perfection of his rationality, both theoretically and 
practically. That was the conclusion and, of course, was elaborated first by Soc¬ 
rates, Plato, and Aristotle and was still accepted. . . up to Hegel inclusively. 
There hade been some underground murmerings against that, especially in tho 
eighteenth century, but it remained victorious, I would say, until Hegel inclus¬ 
ively and today, of course, eveiyono says that Freud has proven that Aristotle is 
wrong. les? Tho question is vdiother that is really so, whether the evidence ad¬ 
duced by Freud is of any relevance as far as this matter is concerned. I'm sorry 
we have to leave it at that. 
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. . . work for the day. I must say, I regard it as somehow appropriate or suitable 
that the doctrines of perhaps the most prominent enemy of the*division of labor should 
be treated according to the external circumstance that prevails in this course; that 
is to say, by a passive division of labor. I think that this would be simply a friv¬ 
olous remark except for the fact that there is a most substantial reason for our hav¬ 
ing undertaken to proceed in this way. Let me try to state that reason and the purpose 
for taking it into view briefly as follows. Economics can be viewed from outside of 
economics. It is imaginable that there could be something called meta-economics, as 
the scientists of science no?; like to say, and what point of view one would adopt for 
viewing economics from outside would be, strictly speaking, essentially different from 
economics. ' Someone who looks at economics from outside must, in a manner of speaking, 
cease to be an economist and must take some other point of view which I won » t try to 
specify too exactly, bu&. which I think would deserve to be called, if it were adequate, 
a philosophic point of view. It is, in other words, possible to view economics from 
outside economics, i.e. from the point of view' of philosophy. There's a very real ques¬ 
tion as to whether philosophy can in its turn be viewed from outside itself adequately. 
Economics may be viewed adequately non-economically. I wonder whether philosophy can 
be viewed adequately from outside without simply ascending to a higher stage or a dif¬ 
ferent level of philosophy. Now the reason tb&t that question arises is not simply 
the superficial one that Dr. Strauss has been in the course of treating this question 
from a non-economic point of view and I will be presumably treating it from an economic 
point of view'. It isn't only that more or less .ad hominem reason that I mention this, 
but also the character of Marx's doctrines calls that question into view. 

One could say that what Marx attempted to do was once and for all to get to the 
bottom of the economic question: to say absolutely and of necessity what is true about 
the economic relations that exist among human beings and to connect the understanding 
of the economic relations and the economic facts with the ultimate truths about human 
society as such. Now I will, for certain purposes of convenience, refer to this as 
Marx's project towards the absolutization of economics — his project towards the abso- 
lutization of economics, an attempt to state once and for all what economics is about, 
what it rests upon, andaalways uncier the influence of the prepossessing iaea that the 
most real phenomenon of human life is an economic phenomenon. I think that without this 
predisposition or without this preconception the attempt to absolutize economics, at 
least in the way in which Marx did it, would have been impossible or at least unlikely 
even as an attempt. Marx, as you know, said in a number of places that the truly real 
underpinning of human life is the set of circumstances of production, what it is that 
really lies at the bottom of social existence end not only social existence, but the 
inner life of individual men as well. Now Marx was not the first man to have raised 
the economic question. The economic question was raised repeatedly; the economic ques¬ 
tion was raised from the beginning of speculation on political philosophy as we have any 
record of it. It is a matter of some interest to us to note the course of the progress 
or regress or at any rate the motion towards this effort to absolutize economics, to 
try to raise, in other v/ords, the question, v-hat are the alternative modes of' raising 
the economic question. Try to understand what has been traditionally, to begin with, 
ana then in more modern times the articulation of the economic ana the supra-econoraic 
questions^as they were at one time thought to exist. It goes without saying that if 
tr.a eflort to absolutize the economic problem or to absolutize economics should succeed 
'then references to tne supra-economic would be out of order. So, to begin with, we notice 
this fundamental distinction. 

The economic question was traditionally raised in the context of political ph£loso- 
p< y with tne understanding that political philosophy somehow supervened over economics 



end economics fount a home or a piece within a much wider horisson of speculation about 
• human things, the understanding being that tne widest speculation on numar. things aid 
not fundamentally rest upon a reality whicn was reducible to the economic relations. 

Nov; we coulu, I suppose, have begun with some reference to Pluto, say in the Republic, 
where at the outset, not literally in the first pages but very near the beginning cf 
the substantive uiscussion as apart from the setting of the dialogue there is oiscussion 
of what we might call the economic considerations, the mode of life, the mode of pro¬ 
duction and consumption, 'a:at would have prevailea in that highly moral but not very 
intelligent and far from commodious community which later on is called, with some irri¬ 
tation by one of the protagonists, the cityof pigs. Ana we could, by following the 
course of Plato's argument through suroly Books VIII and IX see tne inter-weaving of 
tno economic motifs witn the consideration of political pnilosophy on tne highest plane 
and that would serve our ’purpose very well, but for certain reasons I prefer to speak 
of Aristotle's point of view in this respect, because — well, for certain reasons, 
let ms say. 

How Aristotle referred to the economic tnernes in three places particularly: in the 
first place, in Pol itics . Book I, primally, but not only in tne first book of tne Poli ¬ 
tics ; also in ithres , Book V — Nichomachea n Bthics. Book V, wnat are now called chapters 
five ana six. I vault* point out to y^u incidentally that, tne 2 'irst locus is obviously 
a place in which Aristotle is discussing political tneroes. The Nichomac hean hthics 
is not throughout a book on politics obviously, but as it happens, taut portion of Book V 
where Aristotle deals with economic questions ano particularly with value theory in tne 
modern sense — that part of Book V is on the question of justice, a — let's say fori the 
time being — a political virtue. Now in tne thira place — in the uiiro place, economics 
is ciscussea, or economic themes are raised by Aristotle in a book called tne l/* >nomic* 
which it wouldn't be profitable for us to make much reference to nere. Among otner things 
the text is difficult in tne technical sense ana there is some question as to how much 
of the l-cpnomica was written by Aristotle, and so on, ana some evidence, internal evidence 
points to the necessity that some part of it was v/titten by one of the successors of 
Aristotle. Now it would be impossible for me to summarize the doctrines of Aristotle 
with respect to the economic things. I only mean to give you some notion of tne broad 
outline and how it might bear on our subsequent discussion. Aristotle takes as his modus 
vivenai the recurrence to tne beginnings ana he says that things are well understood or 
perhaps best understood by resorting to the origins of them, not exclusively but begin 
with the beginnings. One cannot end with tne beginnings; one must only begin with them. 

If one properly understood that remark I think v/e could simply stop now, and say after 
five minutes of deep reflection on that observation you would have it ana it wouldn't be 
necessary to go any further. But unfortunately, or for better or worse, that's not a 
feasible proceeding and we have to pursue the thought a bit. 

Aristotle begins with the beginnings ana in this respect he might remind you of, 
say, Locke. Locke also begins with the beginnings, and Nobbes; not ine beginning of 
man, but the primary or proto-conaition of man. Rousseau begins with the beginnings, 
and, in a certain manner of speaking, Marx also begins with tne beginnings. Now tnese 
men end in very different places, although they all apparently concede that it is indis¬ 
pensable that one understand what eventually nappe nee in the light of how it, started and 
then came about. Thy aoes Aristotle deal vim the question of tne beginnings? It isn't, 
for example, for the sake of proving that there is an inalienable right of men to the 
means of preservation and that, as Locke thought it necessary to point out, as Aristotle 
would have thought it absolutely absurd to dwell on, man has a right to the things which 
occur in the natural environment Surrounding him. I think if you reflect for a moment 
you'll notice Locxe had to give some attention to the articulation of man and nature be¬ 
cause tne scheme of thought which dominated the reflection on these matters in the time 
of Locke was very much affected with the teaching regarding the relation of man ana nature 
as overhung b; super-nature. Now in a certain way this question didn't come up for 
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Aristotle. In other voras, it was not necessary for Aristotle as it was neceosary or 
desirable for Locke to show that man hod an immediate right to the natural things; that 
the articulation of Ifian and nature, in other words, had to be proved in the li^ht of a 
contrary teaching which ran generally to the effect: the right of man to the natural 
things was derivative from a certain act of donation; that somehow or other there super¬ 
vened over the common framework of man and nature a super-nature which essentially gov¬ 
erned. So we can say Aristotle's beginnings are not affected by the need to prove the. 
articulation, the at-homeness, so to speak, cf man in tne natural context. That is 
taken for granted in one respect, but it is not taken for granted simply. The way in 
'Which the complication with respect to man's articulation in the natural whole is raised 
is through the notion of necessity, of need. Nov/ this is not, perhaps, the best place 
to speak of the ambiguity that resides in tne term necessity. I'll only mention it 
here. When we say that certain things are necessary for man we mean in the common sense 
that without them his life would be impossible. Now since we're speaking of Marx and, 
in the backgrouna, Hegel and also Kant you will immediately be reminded of the fact that 
necessity nas another meaning or bearing. That is to say, if it is true that (a) exists, 
whatever (a) is — (a) might be some condition of man or it rnignt be some proposition, 
some assertion, or whatever — if it is true that (a) is, then necessarily it must be 
true that (b) either is also or, wnich is much more interesting, will be sometime. Tnis 
sense of necessity it is important to keep in mind because, as you know, this arise.** for 
Marx and has very much to do with tne solution, not to say the presentation, of the 
economic problem. The economic problem for Marx is connected with a necessity that has 
transformea the necessity of the following of proposition (b) by proposition (c) with 
the following of sane historical condition (b) by some historical condition (c) in the 
f same ineluctable and inevitable way. 

Now it goes without saying, or perhaps it doesn't go without saying and should be 
said, Aristotle speaks of necessity in the former sense ana not in the latter sense. 

Man is confronted with certain needs which affect his life in the most profound ways. 

The notion that how man mkkes a living or what acts of production ho does and must en¬ 
gage in — that was not discovered by Marx. It would be an amazing thing if the world 
had to v/ait until the middle of the nineteenth cenfcsry for somebody to observe that now 
people make their living has an effect on them and a very deep and profound effect. 

This was known, of course, to Adam Smith. Some of you will be aware of his animadver¬ 
sions on the organization of society under the principle of the division of labor. It 
was not Marx who discovered for the first time that when a man is set to ao some petty 
job and he spends his whole life at it that this is likely to have some effect on him, 
and, moreover, that if he has to spend all his time in an office in a sedentary occupa¬ 
tion thinking of nothing but calculations of gain and loss that this might affect his 
character. This was not the discovery of the nineteenth century. It was known a very 
long time ago. Now Aristotle asserts that the manner Ifvliving, the way of making a 
livelihood, is of great importance for the characters of the men. He gives tne exam¬ 
ples of the nomads, t'ae shepherds, the agrarians, the hunters, and so on and so forth, 
and apparently deduces nothing much from that. It is not Aristotle's point, in other 
words, that tne manner of production leads ineluctably to a certain cnar&cter of men, 
but rather something different whicn it is my purpose from here on while discussing 
Aristotle to speak about. 

VThat is the lesson that Aristotle means to tench by speaking of man's articulation 
| with the natural whole and man's being confronted by necessities which he can only' over¬ 
come byydoing acts of production? Aristotle makes his way into the discussion of the 
question by some observations about nature. .In this respect he differs from Marx, I 
mention only in passing. The number of reflections by Marx on the extent to which the 
solution of the problem is affected by some nature of man or some connection of man 
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with a natural surrounding that's a very small extent and tha reason for that, as you 
know, is that in a certain way nature was replacea by something else in the Marxian formu¬ 
lation: say, for tne time being, by some process called history. But tnat, of course, 
doesn't exist for Aristotle and wnat Aristotle — Aristotle is perfectly well aware of 
the fact tnat there is nistory, that is to say that events succeed each otner ana that 
there are rises ana falls ox empires and that tnere are follies and vices and crimes and 
so on and so forth, and even that there is a principle that underlies this succession of 
events, but still it doesn't add up to a necessity in tne nistorical sense that I spoke 
about before, but ratner tne governing necessity is that muen more simple and immediately 
visible one: man somehow having to exist in a natural environment. Now what is the con¬ 
nection between this natural environment and tne human beings that somehow or other have 
to find their home in it and exist in it? The problem is complicated by the fact that 
they don't simply live in it, but they are themselves an essential part of it. Wan 
doesn't simply live in nature, but man is himself a manifestation of nature and then the 
question arises how provident has nature been or now provident is the natural oraer in 
taking care, so to speak, of its own. There is the vast surrounding, the heavens above 
and the earth ana the waters, the birds and tne bees and all tnis innumerable congeries 
of things, and man in the middle of it. Aristotle's formal teaching is nature is benevo¬ 
lent and means the good of man. The things whicn are nere nave been put here for tne 
sake of man, almost going so far really as to say tnat all the animals are present for 
the sake of contributing to man's well being, his preservation, nis life, and so on, 
which is a manifest absurdity, because if one reflects for only a moment on the variety 
of animals, the fleas, and tne lice, and the vipers, and the serpents and toads and all 
this kind of thing, not to mention wild animals who can hardly ever become of any use to 
man, then it becomes clear that however it might be true in some sense that there is an 
economy of nature and that man fits with a perfect articulation into this natural whole, 
the sense in which that is true is not the simple sense tnat nature provides for man. 
Nature provides for man in the sense that tnere is a great mass of material, let's say 
of unformed material, and it is necessary for man somehow or other to appropriate, to 
make of himself those things in a way or in ways whicn are not strictly prescribed to 
him by nature as immediately visible. 

Vte could even go further. We could say tnat when man confronts nature in tee course 
of satisfying his needs then ne finds tnat nature is inaeed helpful in some ways, but is 
a very tough enemy in other ways; very toughp has to be overcome. Tne soil is rocky, in¬ 
fertile. Nature is frivolous in the way in which it provides the fertilizing materials. 
Sometimes it rains and sometimes it doesn't. The frost comes too soon and kills off the 
crops. The birds come and eat. The biros can be used for food, but the birds have ways 
of adapting themselves to certain acts of men and they reverse this natural process. 

Then there are tne various blights and so on. Everyone knows that the farmer's life is 
very difficult and Aristotle recognizes this, speaks of it, and if one thinks a bit one 
can see the potential enlargement of this theme, of the difficulties tnat nature con¬ 
fronts man with so that one could say not only in this visible and external sense is it 
true that benevolence of nature with respect to man is a rather qualified or equivocul 
benevolence, but that there is a certain sense in which viewing man's own interior con¬ 
struction nature might even be said to be at odds with him, his own nature representing 
a kind of inner conflict showing the respects in which he may even be thought of as not 
a simple being, but as a compounded being the parts of which may even be thougnt of as 
being at war with eacn other. Now to speak more concretely, it was not only peculiar 
to the Aristotelian teaching but perhaps even more massively conspicuous in the platonic 
teaching that man is a compounded being, not a simple thing, and that the elements so 
compounded live in a rather uneasy equilibrium and that tnat equilibrium is subject to 
pressures and tnat is where tne question becomes most interesting for our purposes. Vfhat 
is tne level on which this equilibrium of the elements of that compounded being will even¬ 
tually occur? VTnat is the level? Now I can't go into the details, but let me try to put 



it this way. Aristotle apparently understood human life as taking its character from 
the human being, from the nature of the human being. The human being is an absolutely 
unique combination of things which are unchanging and things which are changing, of the 
eternal and the sempiternal on the one side ana of the transitory, the things that come 
into being and pass away, on the other side. The human problem could be said to be re¬ 
ducible or to be expressible as the question how to achieve the articulation of those 
two elements, those two kinds of things, which seem to have nothing to do with each 
other: the eternal and sempiternal on the one side, and on the other side, those things 
which come into being and pass away, which are united in man as in no other being of 
which we have any knowleage. This is, if I may recur to the question which was raised 
last time, a way of approaching the matter what is meant by tne rationality of man. 
Somebody asked last time whether man was, what's meant by the rationality of man and 
so on and so forth. I would say that if one understood, at least from Aristotle's point 
of view, this linking of these two extraordinary — that extraordinary linking of these 
two elements then one would unaerstand a bit at least what the ancients meant by the no¬ 
tion that man is really the unique ani m al in virtue of his rationality. But now to come 
back. 


What does this imply for the Aristotelian teaching with respect to economics and 
politics? I would say that Aristotle seems to teach that the solution of the human 
problem so far as there is a solution of it is the articulation or the joining of those 
two elements in their proper relation, not as if they were equal, the one to the other, 
but as if one must inevitably govern tne other. Now when the ancients, and Aristotle 
particularly, looked around at the circumstances of numan life as almost all men lived 
it and indeed as almost all men have lived it since tney noticed wnat actually occurs, 
what might be said to be the reality, doesn't conform quite to this perfect articulation, 
and then tney were confrontea with tne need to satisfy themselves that what they were 
asserting as tne solution of the human problem was in fact as represented, namely the 
solution of the human problem. Now that would lead us very far afield if I Y/ere to try 
to say on what grounds it could be asserted that a solution is really a solution although 
it almost never comes into sight. That would be a very difficult and long procedure, but 
it wouldn't be necessary. For our present purposes let me put it more aogir.atically. Man 
is confronted with this necessity. He must face it according to tne manner of wnat he 
is. He is this strange conjunction of tne two elements that live so uneasily side by 
side or contained in his little frame. YTnat is tne manner of his producing the solution 
of this question? Tne solution of the question of the broad articulation for most men 
of these two uneasily co-existing elements is political life. That's what's iaeant by 
politics. TTnat is the basis of politics? Tne basis of politics is a certain kina of 
human making, a certain kind of human preauction done under the palladium of an overrid¬ 
ing phenomenon which is not made by man. So there is a kind of human production which 
goes on unaerneath the aegis of what is not humanly produced. The things which are hti- 
nanly produced might be said to be the conventions and what all taat implies, what opin¬ 
ions, notions, ana beliefs either underlie the conventions or are generated by the con¬ 
ventions. Those conventions are the basis of political life. So common life, political 
life: that is the solution of.the human problem for most men. It can't be otherwise. 
There is a solution of tho human problem in another sense ana I think probably everybody 
understands tnis, that philosophy was plainly saia by Aristotle to be superior to poli¬ 
tics and the life of making money and so on. Our attention is therefore directed sooner 
or later to the fact that there is a solution of the human problem which transcends poli¬ 
tics, but that is a solution for exceptions, for a numerically unimportant infinitesmal 
fraction of all human beings. For most men, most times, in most places there is a solu¬ 
tion which begins and ends with political life and tnat is brought about by human deeds, 
by a kind of human proauction and there is no higher solution for most men. Now it 
might appear to you as if what I 'n saying is going to be made tne basis of a remarx that 
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Marx and Aristotle really had a great deal in common; that acts of production really 
underlie the solution of the human problem for Marx — that he says plainly in The Ger ¬ 
man Ideol ogy and in the Communist Man ifesto and everywnere else — and also that Aris¬ 
totle believed that some act of hujaan production was really the solution of the human 
problem, the most real. I think that one could make tnat case only if one neglected the 
qualification tnat the solution of the human problem for Marx depended upon this absolu¬ 
tization of economics, tnat is to say, the understanding of production in a certain 
sense: not only the production of conventions, this figurative act of human generation, 
but the gross making, the doing of tnc daily deeds by all men all the time. Tnat is a 
very different kind of act of production. What Aristotle meant by the supreme act of 
human production in tne political context was something whicn could be done by very few 
men, by the great benefactors of the human kind as he nimself calls them, the men who 
were, in a way, responsible for the elevation of human beings out of their proto-human 
condition, out of what he aid not call but what Locxo and Hobbes call tne state of na¬ 
ture into the state of civil society, i.e. civilization. Civilization and living in 
cities or living in political bodies: these two things mean the same thing. So the 
kind of production which was haa in mine by Aristotle is of course a very different 
kind of production from what was haa in vie?/ by Marx. This is true in a variety of 
ways. 

In audition to that, Marx's solution eventually degenerates, so to speak, into an 
abstention from politics so that in curious ways tne absolutization of the economic 
loads to a dispensing with political life in tne famous formula tne withering away of 
the state. For Aristotle that woula have been regarded as an absolute nightmare, as 
nothing but a fantasy, a wandering of the mind. The idea of beings such as human beings 
are, that is to say, compounded beings, not all rationality ana therefore not all equal 
but beings affected with all those subtractions from rationality which tne incorporation 
of the mind in a body necessarily involves. For such beings tho solution of the human 
problem by an abstention or an abstraction from politics, i.e. the rule of some over 
others, would have been a fantastic ana inexplicable wandering of the imagination. Now 
somehow or other that transition was made and the trsaition slowly affected moved from 
the doctrines of Aristotle azti those under the influence of Aristotle and Plato and so 
on, slowly but with an accelerating velocity beginning in the time roughly of the six T 
teenth, seventeenth centuries. Now to give you one example, but only an example, of 
the sense in which one could speak of — it's nothing but a specimen — I r ll recur to 
it later on — sense in which one could speak of Aristotle's supreme contempt ultimate¬ 
ly for those things which came to be regarded as the heart and the core of social science 
in the age of the absolutization of economics. To give you only one specimen I'll refer 
you to — in fact I'll read this passage from the Nichomachean £thics which is in Book V 
ara3 is llhSb, approximately 14 — about 10 and following. I'm introducing this a bit out 
of order but in a certain sense any organization would be imperfect. If I omitted it at 
this point then I would have to remind you of all these things later on and If I read it 
now then the full context of the later discussion obviously won't be available but that's 
— it can't be helped. We will be talxing later on about the expression of Marx's abso¬ 
lutizing of economics in a form of theory of value. Now everybody who has bad any expo¬ 
sure at all to modern economics will know that there is a part of economic theory now 
prevailing which is called value theory sometimes. Much more often it's callea price 
theory. The fact that the term value theory can be and is in ordinary speech often re¬ 
placed by price tneory points to the obvious fact: value and price are now regarded as 
being substantially indistinguishable the one from tnc other. The meaning of that is 
that people now tend to deny professionally — they do flatly deny that there is such 
a thing as the value of a commodity or of a thing irrespective of its price. It comes 
to have a price, let's say supply and demand, and then that's .about the extent of it. 
That's about as much as you can say. Not; this was not discovered by modern economists. 
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This was discovered by Hobbes; at least there is a brief passage in the Leviathan in 
which it becomes perfectly clear that this is what he means: that the value of something 
depends exclusively on what the buyer of it is willing to give for it and if his needs 
press on him then, in a certain way, it’s an unwarrented interference with his right to 
preserve himself and the right to exercise his judgment which is better in his affairs 
than that of a privy counsellor could be with respect to the worth of this thing to 
him at the time. That leads more or less directly to the notion that the distinction 
between value and price, if value is objective ana price is subjective, disappears. 

Now here is what I think is perhaps Aristotle's most succinct expression of his 
value theory. It contains a passage, or is in a close — it contains a passage which 
Marx quotes in Das Kapital in order to snow that although Aristotle was in many respects 
a very intelligent fellow yet there were some things that he couldn't understand because 
the state of society surrounding him somehow blinded him to facts that came to view 
later on. Now, this is Aristotle: 

Nov; money serves us as a guarantee of exchange in the future. Supposing we need 
nothing at the moment, it insures that exchange shall be possible when the need 
arises for it meets the requirement of something we can produce in payment so as 
to obtain the thing we need. Money, it is true, is liable to the same fluctuation 
f of demand as other commodities. /I would tell you parenthetically, that's a rather 
sophisticated idea. The notion of the demand for money, as you know, has played 
some part ir. the formulations of Keynes and other people and is even thought to 
affect the rate of interest and therefore the price of money. That may be — is _ 
precisely what Aristotle had in mind here, maybe. Let me repeat that last sentence^ 
Money, it is true, is liable to the same fluctuation of demand as other commodi¬ 
ties for its purchasing power varies at different times, but it tends to be com¬ 
paratively constant. Hence the proper tiling is for all commodities to have tneir 
prices fixed. This will insure that exchange and consequently association shall 
always be possible. Money ihen serves as a measure which makes things commensur¬ 
able and so reduces them to equality. If there were no exchange there would be 
no association and there can be no exchange without equality and no equality 
without commensurability. Though therefore it~is impossible for things so differ¬ 
ent tobbecome commensurable in the strict sense our demand furnishes a sufficiently 
accurate common measure for practical purposes. 

That's the end of the quotation. He continues ana there is some interesting matter 
on the relation of — the exchange ratio of beds ana houses and so on ana so forth, but 
those of you who are reading Capital , and all of you sooner or later will, will know 
that Marx taxes that up and then you'll be familiar with the relevance. Now what is 
the teaching? It would be very hard to make out of this the foundation for a whole 
social structure, I think. Knat Aristotle is saying is essentially men nave needs. 

I assume now the division of labor; they help each other to satisfy their needs. That 
means exchange is necessary. Adam Smith repeated this, long elaboration; it's all con¬ 
tained in a few sentences here. Now what will be the terms on which people will exchange 
one thing for another? It's very hard to establish this. A bed is not a house. If 
it's a question of exchanging one house for another it's comparatively easy. You look 
at the two and it might turn out that they simply — two men swap and that's it. But 
a bed — that's very different from a house. How do you know that a house is worth five 
beds? Is there something intrinsic to beds and houses that leads this to be true? 
Aristotle says hOyWthe fundamental question is really how much people neeu the two things. 
It sounns a bit Hobbian, and as for their being commensurable on the basis of some ob¬ 
jective link such as Marx was at infinite pains to draw out and which — witnout which 
he would have been unable to proceed, incidentally, as you know — that's why there is 
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a labor theory of value in Marx. But for Aristotle there is no such link between the 
two. We might say, to use somewaat later language, it's altogether an empirical ques¬ 
tion. How much one thing comes to be rortn in terms of another depends on how much the 
people are willing to give. There is a general tendency towards a practice of a certain 
kind rather than another in a given community, but that's it; you can’t go any further. 
Ana he says that is sufficient for practical purposes. How I would tell you that the 
entire science of economics would simply collapse if tnat notion v/ere to be adopted, 
taken seriously, by professional economists now. It would be impossible. Ho: there 
‘must be some, some scientific principle by which the articulation of the commodities 
[can be understood. Aristotle does not regard this as a necessity. Modern social sci¬ 
ence regards it as absolutely necessary. Without some understanding that goes beyond 
a mere remark, this is good enough for practical, ordinary purposes — without some 
understanding that goes beyond tnat and that rests on a scientific basis, which means 
ultimately, in modem life, a mathematical basis, it is thought that there is no such 
thing as a proper understanding. 

How let me tell you v;hat I t h ink this means, skipping a great many steps in the 
meantime. In order for there to be 7.-hat I hope I'll be able to explain as the absolu- 
tization of economics there must be a science of economics. It can’t be left in the 
realm of merely empirical things, merely empirical things, without some trans-expirical 
or, 1st aie sayp abstract notions. Without ideas, without sometnir.g to go beyond the 
mere tnings seen there would not be a science. Now I think Aristotle was perfectly 
willing to face this. I chink he believed that tnere was no need to transcend the em¬ 
pirical in certain respects, particularly with respect to economics, because not tnat 
much depended upon it. I will not go into tne question of what Aristotle would have an¬ 
swered to tne question, is it possible to have a trans-empirical economics. I suspect 
if he were shown the demonstrations in modern textbooks ae would have to say this looks 
very much like a science. It starts — it does indeed — it starts from certain premises 
— those are not outrageous. It makes deductions from those premises. For the most 
part, those are not fallacious, ana then what else is required in order to have a body 
of information — information is the wrong word — a body of assertions which can be 
called a science. I suppose Aristotle would be bound to admit such a thing is a possi¬ 
bility, but I believe he would have regarded it as "not necessary." Whether he woulu 
have gone further and said it’s positively harmful I wouldn't undertake to say, but the 
non-necessariness of sucn a science, the willingness to leave it at those empirical rules 
of thumb, is I believe part of what we could properly call Aristotle's unwillingness 
ever to depreciate the political as really what supervenes over the circumstances of 
human life. The government of the relations between men can never fall out of the hands 
of men. I believe this is what Aristotle meant. Government of men is always by men. 

What's the alternative to tnat? Well, there is a very common formulation in modern 
times to the effect not men but laws must govern. That is not usually asserted in the 
context or in the sense thaw I now have in mind, it's perfectly true, but still it is 
both relevant and useful from the point of view of what we're now discussing. Laws are 
not only those things which have been enacted by legislators but there fire also such 
laws as the laws of therno-dynanics and the laws of motion and the law of gravity ana 
so on and so forth. Now tnere came a time when men fell increasingly under tne influ¬ 
ence of the idea that the laws of- economics are quite similar to the laws of motion, 
and to be more precise, that there are natural laws but the natural laws are not natural 
laws in tne same sense, let's say, in whicn Cicero might believe^ or St. Thomas Acquinas, 
but that tne — in other v/ords, that the natural laws are not primally moral laws but 
that the natural laws are primarily the laws of motion. How it happens by some reflec¬ 
tion, if one considers what man was to begin with, how he auvances out of the condition 
in which he was to begin with, what he makes of himself — in other words, the story of 
the transition from the state of nature to the state of civil society, and the grounds 
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on which tnat transition rests then you see tnat man is, in a way, driven; he's moved. 

He has emotions. Tney are the source of his motion. His emotions we nor: call tnem. 

They used to be callec passions in some part of this literature. There should be a 
law of man's inner motions in the same way that tncre is a law of his outer motions 
as a heavy body, let's say. If you were to arop two men from the top of the leaning 
tower of Piza, altnough ono weighed 150 pounds a.x» the otner weighed 300 pounds, then 
we're told by certain formulations that they ought to arrive at the surface of the ground l 
at about the same time. Now — yes, so if it's possible to speax of laws of motion 
with respect- to man externally because he fits into the natural order ana he forms no 
exception to the way in which things other than himself behave, v:hat about this more 
interesting aspect of human beings? They have not only an exterior motion, but an in¬ 
terior motion. In fact, what else is there to life generally except some manifestation 
of the interior motions? What is there about a man wnich isn't susceptible of motion? 

When such people as Hobbes and Locke lookea arouna they nad great trouole finning some¬ 
thing which was not susceptible of motion. I know that tois is a very perplexed ques¬ 
tion surely with respect to Locke because when you read the Lssh y Concerning Human Un ¬ 
derstanding of course tnere are many repetitions of the assertion tnat there are spiri¬ 
tual beings and that man is not matter alone and so on and so forth, but then when you 
try to understand what effect this might have on human life or in what way it has any 
bearing on Locke's formulations witn respect to human life one is more or less at a 
loss. 

Now what is the most interesting and for our present purposes most relevant expres¬ 
sion of this internalization of the laws of notion. I would say for our present pur¬ 
poses the laws of economics; what we now call the law of supply and demand, let's say. 

Now in their own way economists are still interested in this question. Tney still raise 
the question, as for as they have travelled from any serious speculation on the grounds 
of their own discipline yet tney^e still interested in this question, can you repeal 
(the law of supply and demand? This — if I'm not mistaken this is «ven the form in which 
Samuelson raises the question in- that infinitely conspicuous textbook on economics, prob¬ 
ably — well, the best textbook, elementary textbook. Can one repeal the laws of econ¬ 
omics — I beg your pardon — tne law of supply and demand, which more generally stated 
would be can one repeal the laws of economics? To put it more — I won't tell you what 
his conclusion is. That's beside the point. But the question's still raised, rhy 
does — well, I will tell you. Generally speaking, he thinks tnat maybe you can go 
pretty far in repealing them. That has to do with a certain tendency nowadays called 
liberalism in the current sense. That is to say, in other worus, that we don't have to 
be blindly under tne influence of the laws of supply and demand, but that something 
other than the brutal market may also have some effect on how we rule our affairs and, 

I dare say, that is one way or anotner true. Now, what — wnere does this originate, 
this notion that there is a question with respect to these laws of nature, i.e. the 
laws of interior motion of man, i.e. the laws of economics. Where does that originate? 
Tell, I wouldn't undertake to say positively because it could be that I simply don't 
know of a previous — of a prior source to Locke's monetary essays, but I Know surely 
that that notion arises there, say roughly in the 1670's and thereabouts. Locke states 
— Locke was born in 163£; he was very reticent and uien't publish anything until he 
was an elderly man prtctliy^ly, and then so it's hard to say exactly when his notions 
developed. It's not very important. Sometime towards the last half of the seventeenth 
century Locke has developed tne idea tnat tnere are laws of economics. They are really 
natural laws. Tney have a law — the law or laws of supply ana demand; he us=s the 
terminology quantity and . Those do not correspond, strictly speaking, to 

supply ana uemand but roughly they do, and the way in v.hicn Locke opens his aiscussion 
that leads into that question is substantially — well, he asks the question in some 
considerations on raising the value of money and lowering the rate of interest — he 
asks tne question, can this be done by law? Now let me tell you very crudely what was 
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the proposal. IherskwaShe cactSian^icficdlty in Ea g lahd dfcwthe time with respect to 
the monetary metals. They saw that they nud, I suppose it must have been, an adverse 
trade balance and bullion had a tendency to flow out. Nov/ that was awkward and so some 

— because they were constantly being drained of their monetary metal. It made the 
carrying on of commerce difficult, or so it appeared to them. Now their thoughts wore 
not absolutely consistent in tnis respect because at the — on the one hand such men as 
Locke developed tne notion that there is a certain amount of money which naturally fills 
the channels of commerce in a community at a given time and now much is needed will 
find its way there and that's — that's it; a forerunner of the international gold stan¬ 
dard doctrines as they came to be developed in the nineteentn century and are clung to 
with desperate affection by a small and diminishing number of human beings even to this 
date. Now — so then there is the idea, on the one iiand, that tnere is a certain amount 
of money v/hicn is appropriate to the level of commerce. But on the other hand they were 
conscious of some difficulties ana they realized that the money would tend to flo?/ out 
even though it should have stuped there if the amount of traffic called for that amount 
ana, incidentally, if money flowed out they should have regarded it with equanimity be¬ 
cause that would be a kind of proof that they didn't need anymore than what was remain¬ 
ing. But somehow it didn't quite seom to them like that and tney took pains to prevent 
the draining away of their money supply which only shows that common sense will win 

out ov«r almost all obstacles sooner or later. 

Now some of the suggestions that were made to rectify this unsatisfactory monetary 
situation included the following: in the first place, to do something with the coinage 
system which we would call now devaluation; that is to say, to take an ounce of silver 
and instead of forming it into twelve pieces of money, form it into eighteen nieces of 
money. Now you might have to and a little something else to each piece in order — so 
that people* won't lose the little coins. They get so small after a while, but that has 

— the devices for doing that have been known for hundreds — literally, thousands of 
years, ana so that was no obstacle. The technology of the coinage was well in hand. 

The only question was, v/hat about the principle? Now Locke asserted that this is a 
piece of nonsense — to do this kind of thing — that you can't make — you cannot leg¬ 
islate. There is no human legislation by which the character, the fundamental churacter 
of the coinage, i.e. its value, can be tampered with. It can't be uone. Tuese things 
follow a kina of natural course. You cannot for the same reasons — incidentally, I 
should say he not only arguea that you cannot, but he very strongly argued that you • 
ought not. BUt Locke was a very complicated inau and on some occasions he was known to 
argue,as for example against the censorship of printed matter in England — argue 
against it altogether on tne grounds of expediency, whereas it was some other consider¬ 
ations that he really had in view ana he is known to have presented the argument in the 
form which he regarded as being the moot compelling, which only shows that he was a sane 
man: that if he nad a certain number of human beings before him whom he wanted to con¬ 
vince ana arguments of type "a" through "x" wouldn't uo it, but n y n and "c" would, then 
ne Y/oula be very willing to ignore tne fact that tnere arc £4 good ones and two bad 
ones if the two bad ones would uo the work. It turneu out that he was v«ry ingenious 

in the application of tnis method and apoareAtly succeeded in killing tne last proposal 
for censorship of printed matter in England that has ever been raised, and on tnat xind 
of reasoning. So — well, now in this case I would say Locke presents both kinds of 
arguments, but the arguments with respect to the ought not really turn out to be rather 
weak and almost self-contradictory. You might not believe me, but I refer you to the 
early part of Some Co nsid erat i ons . There is repeated reference to the widows and or¬ 
phans. Te now take tnat to be somehow — you know, a stock quip in speaking .of coi’vxer- 
cial practices, appealing to the conscience of acquisitive men by reminding them o: 
widows and orphans. Nov/ he really did that and ne pointed out that there are quite a 
few widows ana orphans and in fact to believe him you'd think that England was nine 
tenths populated with widows and orphans who would be desperately aiTuctea by the 



measures which were then proposed. But those ore very quickly dropped and the widows 
and orphans, if I remember exactly, are not mentioned after something like page four 
or five of a very extensive work and thereafter he gats down to business and he shows 
that the attempts to do these tilings simply must fail. There is a lav/ of supply ana 
demand — that's what he develops at great length — that's the law that really governs. 
To try to reduce the rate of interest: that's been going on for ages, as you know — 
had been by his time. There we re acres of writings on tne just price and tne just price 
of money and on usury ana so on ana so forth. Locke said, are you apt to find some way 
by which you can prevent men from giving tneir gooes away before you can effectively 
control the rate of interest? Because a man doesn't borrow unless ho somehow or other 
needs. That's not strictly correct. And after this — soon after this point in tne 
argument, very early, Locxe dro^s that false notion too. He knew perfectly well that 
for the most part borrowing is not cone by men in need, lie takes the example of men 
rho .need some more money than they have because tney might starve or their families 
— that's not why most borrowing is don© and ho knew it perfectly well. Most 
borrowing is den© for t;ie sake of gain by businessmen in the conduct of their business, 
now as then. Is there any way of suppressing the rat© of interest? No. Locxe said 
exactly the earn© r-les apply with respect to the rate of interest as apply with respect 
to the price level, as apply v:itn respect to the circulation of tne coin, as apply with 
respect to the devaluation, the depreciation of tne coin. There arc certain economic 
laws. Those ary not thy proper province of government. The beginning of the transcen¬ 
dence of human rule by the laws of economics is surely visible in the economic writings 
of Locke. 


Now how does this come about? Y.'hy is it that Locke comes to this point? Ana in¬ 
cidentally I might mention, Locke was not the onl,, man wno saw tne matter such. Mon¬ 
tesquieu, with v©ry u reat delicacy, manages to suggest that he believes the same kind 
of thing is true; only in order to mention this fcoi’you before we lose sight of the pbiht 
Book aa in The S p irit of L aws is on th© subject of commerce, of laws ana tne conduction 
which they have with commerce considered in its nature ana its distinctions. Now that 
book forms tne first part of tne second volume of Xn ©Spirit dl Laws . Th© second vol¬ 
ume opened, in some editions, with a quotation from book I of the Acniad , ana that very 
short line was which by itself doesn't mean very muen more 

then he who was taught by great Atlas, Atlas the Great. Now the surrounding material 
has this general moaning. This long — long haired Iopus once taught by .nignty Atlas 
makes the hall ring witn his golden lyre. I wouldn't swear that t.iis i© un absolutely 
satisfactory translation, but I thinx it corresponds pretty well with tne sense of the 
two verses. Now wny tnis reference to great Aulas ana v:ht;t he taught anc vnat ne taught 
the poet, incidentally, in this context, especially in immediate juxtaposition with 
Montesquieu's invocation to the muse. This is tne same place where no — he starts the 
second book with tne invocation to tne muse. Montesquieu is in the position of the 
poet in tnat place, invoking the muse as Homer invoked tn© muse and as otner poets in¬ 
voked the muse. Hu was lix© this long hairec musician — I'm sorry, but that's exactly 
v/hdt it says. This long haired Iopus was taught to play on the- golden 1; re and by whom 
vas he taught? By mighty Atlas, the great worker, the man who by tne strength of his 
bent back and broad snoulders kept heaven from earth and made numan life possible, the 
prototype, perhaps, of the strong back©a laboring man. One way of looking at Montes¬ 
quieu's meaning here is that ne was really initiated into the laws of nature b; think¬ 
ing about tne working of men, by tneir economic life, so to speak. Now that's not al¬ 
together fanciful, as one may easily observe by going on to consider what follows in 
Books a i. and aX.1 and so on, the books of The Spirit of Laws in mien he deals with the 
laws of nature. I beg your pardon — witn the laws of commerce and how commerce must 
eventually provide a solution of the problem for modern man. Now — so we have, tnen, 
this preliminary or provisional conclusion: by a certain transformation of tne basis 
of political philosophy, ana it would be absolutely iclc, a waste of time, for me to 
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go over Ohio- Tnat was what — I mean, if you bear in mind what Dr. Strauss said on ^ 
the first tv:o meetings and try to assemble that with my present remark then it will 
make some sense to you. That course of envelopment of political pnilosophy down through 
the time of tne seventeenth century provided the basis for the realignment of political 
philosophy and economics ana, generally speaking, cnc coula represent this by reference 
to tne two pans of a balance, more and more weight being applied on one side and the 
other one rising equally into the air. The one that was — the analogy breaks down be¬ 
cause the one that goes down is more gravid, more heavy ana more solid. Taut isn't 
wnat I meant in this case. V»h&t I meant was simply the difference in direction. Po¬ 
litical philosophy subsided by an act of its own being, its own decision. It decided 
of it sell', I'd say more or less in the person of Locke or Hobbes-Locke — let's combine 
thorn, the way. . . . 


(Change of tape). 


. . . cf value ana tile claim, having a claim to the value of a thing. To fake the case 
of Locke from approximately where we left it, in order to introduce this subject, what 
is it that originates the valuableness of the thing? What, in other words, is the source 
of the value? I'm now speaking of exchange value. Locke's answer to that is really 
substantially everything subsumed under the heading: the law of supply ana demand. 

That's where the things get their value from, i.e. their price is determined that way, 
and he was thoroughly modern in the sense of equating the value and the price. It isn't 

_it isn't labor, as Marx would say; no. Marx muae the terrific attempt to eradicate 

the law of supply and demand and to reduce it to the law of supply. As far as Locke 
was concerneci, tnis wouldn't have made any sense. It turns out, in fact., that Marx can't 
live with it either. We'll see that ha must make certain reservationsswhich so much 
vitiate the labor theory of value that some people have raised the question whether any¬ 
thing remains of it afterwards ano whether he has not in effect oe^n driven back into 
the same kinds of loosenesses as always perplexed Ricardo, for example, ana Aaam Smith 
and surely Locke, although Marx claimed to have goo rid of me difficulty. .low wnat 
about the claim to a commodity — to a good? Ana as for that it’s quite clear that 
Locke said y c s, in the state of nature, without any question, what gives a man a right, 
a title to a thing is his having mixed his labor with it. But in the first place ne 
didn't by any means aamit that this was also true after the state of nature had been 
transcended and in the second place, therefore, ae didn't show any particularly impor¬ 
tant consequences to flow for the state of civil society from that lact. Now what i 
mean by that is this: in the fifth chapter of the d-'-ona '•■reatise Locke makes a remark 
about the things that I mix my labor with belong to me; I have a claim to tnem, title. 

And then he goes on to give the example, the turfs that my servant has digged and the 
grass that my horse has bit and something else that I myself have done: tnese tnree to¬ 
gether. They indicate tne tnings to wnich I have a claim because cf having mixed my 
labor with them. Now you mignt say with respect to the grass that his horse has bit 
that's very complicated. In what sense is it true that he nas a claim by virtue of 
labor to tne grass that his horse has bit, and I suppose you have to say,well, he owns 
the norse and the horse owns tne grass and therefore, because property is a 
relation, he owns the grass. Now that could be, I suppose, because you would say, well, 
the grass contributes to the horse: bigger norse, more horse ana therefore he simply — 
he owns the grass — something like this. But you can't get out — it makes no sense 
whatever with respect to the turfs or whatever it is his servant has digged. That's 
not his labor. That's somebody else's inconvenience and irksomeness ana so on and so 
forth. Now — well, tne resolution of that is very simple. Apparently when Locke speaks 
of "my labor" ho doesn't mean things I oo with my own back or my fingers, but he means 
that I may purchase labor the same way as I can purchase anything else ana once I've 
bought it it's shine tno same as once I've bought the horse it's mine: Mo, as it happens 
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under tne present circumstances I don't buy the servant, not outrignt, but I can buy 
pieces of him from time to time, meaning by that pieces of his service, and then while 
I pay him I have bought him and he is nine ana what ne appropriates becomes mine. Nov.' 
— and unequivocally. Now if anybody limes to call this a labor theory of value in the 
sense of my labor being — what I mix my labor with becoming mine in virtue of some 
sanctity of the working of men, then I think he's entitled to do it, but that's only 
in a very inexact sense. So Locke has prccucea tnis extension of the doctrine which 
is very visible in the period of the state of nature and the transition to the state 
of nature and he is silently taking for granted that it is possible for one man to buy 
the labor of another and to become the sole owner of those things which are procuced 
by the second man having mixed his labor with something else. So, in other words, the 
whole idea of a man entering into a kind of relation with anotner man by which the sec¬ 
ond becomes an instrument for the purposes of the first only in virtue of a money pay¬ 
ment having been made, which is obviously at tne basis of Marx's whole understanding 
I of tne capitalist society. That is very much present in Locke. 

No«7 the thing that is noteworthy is that while Locke was able to assert that the 
value of a commodity is under some circumstances contributed by labor being mixed with 
it and the right to it is under all circumstances, let us say, derivative from so-and- 
so's labor having been mixed with it, yet no did not turn out to nave a fully developed 
labor theory of value of th-= Kind that Marx's v.nolo political ana social formulations 
rest on. Now we raigntask ourselves why in it that starting with suen even apparently* 
similar beginnings Locke ana karx wound up so very far apart with respect to tneir prop¬ 
ositions, their proposals for civil society. At the present point I have a terrific 
problem. It's five o'clock and I'm nowhere near the end. 

I/.r. Strauss: May I make a suggestion? Tnat we devote part of ne^t ti..:e to a consider¬ 
ation of your paper, because we are really now in tine midst of it — you know, like a 
serial. I believe we can make it by shortening a bit tne discussion of the Co.ar.unist 
Manifesto , anc — or somehow we will find ways and means. 

Mr. Cropsey: Yes. TTell, of course, the principal way and mean is really up to me. 

I somehow have to compress this thing and I — 

Mr. Strauss: You might even give two lectures on your paper. 

Mr. Cropsey: Yes, but considering the remark with which I began about the relation 
between philosophy and economics, I — 

Mr. Strauss: (Inaudible humorous remark). 

Mr. Cropsey: Weil, let me break off at this point because what I would like to do next 
is to say something about Adam Smith: the respect in whichhls doctrines are similar to 
ana yet diiferent from those of Locke. Also Ricardo, and then to lead up generally to 
some^nowions prominent in Marx and then to conclude with some general observations on 
the modes of raising the economic question that we've been over. But before closing 
entirely, is there any point that anyone would like to raise, an objection or so. Mr 
Benjamin. 

"I ,ffi just wondering. Apparently in comparing Aristotle and Locke you're suggest¬ 
ing that for Aristotle economic factors are co.ncilions which wise or political 
men would have to tame into account in his actions, but which are not in any way 
determinative upon his actions. In oaher words, you seem to me to be making a 
contrast between economics as something to be considered anc economics as absolute¬ 
ly determinative upon." 
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Mr. Cropsey: Ultimately, I think that, in order to save time and avoid all kinas of 
complications, that would be quite fair. Yes. 

"Then you are suggesting, then, that the modern economists would, leaving even 

Marx out of it for a moment, would postulate that economic conditions co deter¬ 
mine political. n 

Yes, I think surely that there is a growing inclination in that direction, very 
\strong, liven if many economists would recoil from putting it in those terms for cer- 
I tain external reasons, you know, because it sounds too much like something else. But 
ystill, even if they wouldn't put it that way I think tnat they would subscribe to the 
view that there are suen tnings as the laws of economics and that these have an inde¬ 
pendent status and that they are not, in the most interesting ways, subject to the dis¬ 
cretion of public authority, but that public authority must somehow find a modus vivendi 
with them. That for example, the question of agricultural surpluses — the ordinary 
account given by the economists of the government's manner of dealing with trie problem 
of low incomes in agriculture is by an analysis that shows a rectification of the demand 
schedule and demand curve on tne one side by parity things, and then on the other side 
a rectification of the supply schedule by acreage allocations and controls, co that — 

I mean, I don't object to this. I think it's probably what — actually, tne best way 
to understand it but unfortunately there is a tendency to leave it at that and then 
the whole evaluation of a policy of agricultural control comes to turn on the efficiency 
or some other secondary characteristic of the nev? articulation of tne supply and demand 
schedules, whereas one might very well say, no, there's an altogetner different way 
of approaching the problem of agricultural relief. You'd call it tnat; I mean it's not 
a popular way to call it. That's what it amounts to. Ana that is, what are tne right¬ 
ful claims of the agricultural population with respect to the rest of the population. 

Is there such a thing as the national character, to which some contribution is maae 
by farmers or something like this? And is it really true that every problem of distri¬ 
bution of the national income is going to have to be settled in the market or primarily 
in the market by the operation of the law of supply and demand. I mean, I don't know. 
Maybe the answer to that is yes, but I must say the question is rarely raised. 

Mr. Strauss: May I say something? It has some connection to the question which Mr. 
3enjamin raised. Now I think I have a special right to raise a question because I'm 
most ignorant of economics of all the people here. Now I fdund very illuminating what 
you said, ana that was in a way for me the peak of today's lecture: a confrontation 
between Aristotle and Marx. In Marx there exists the supremacy of production ana let 
us call it now — in every respect, in every respect. In Aristotle production is sub¬ 
ordinated to something non-produced, something not produced by man. Now there is a con¬ 
nection which you left wisely in a mystery, although I believe I have seen some of the 
links. In Aristotle, subordination — subordinate character, of production. Hence, su¬ 
premacy of the political within trio human sphere. In Marx, supremacy of production, 
absolutize.Lion of production. Hence, denial of the ultimate relevance of the political. 
That seems to be really true and very clear. I had a difficulty when you spoxe of the 
passage in the ■■tincs , in Aristotle's iithi.es . and that is linked up strangely with what 
you said about Locke. I mean, since tne principle of contradiction is valid in spite 
of Hegel and Marx only one of us can be right. Now I always understood Locko to mean 
tnat labor is the only natural right title to property. If there is no positive lav/ 
the only way by which I can have a right to a thing is by having mixed my labor vita 
it?. This mixing labor can be such a lazy gesture in certain respects, but it can also 
be hard work. But this is superseded by tne civil law. In tne civil lav; I can become 
owner of property without doing anything. I mean, by being the heir, for example, Lne 
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heir, or — sure, ana mere gifts; begging, for example, is permitted in civil society 
unless certain pauper — laws, laws against begging complicate trie situation. 

But in Locke's state of nature tn^re is strictly speaking no begging possible. But at 
any rate — that is clear. Labor is a title to property in the state of nature, but 
no longer the sole title in — no longer any title in civil society. If I begin to 
dignk-if anotaer man startss from the morning to the evening that doesn't give me any 
title or right, of course, because I did not have the right to dig in the first place. 

It was someone else's property, and that it was not nis property because he ha died thfche 
ground but because he had sold it or bought it or made some very clever speculation in 
the stock market and so which nas very little to do with his real Labor. And so that 
is clear, but there is on« part — I think that is deliberately done in this wonderful 
fifth chapter. Labor nas two functions in that doctrine as I understand it: (a) the 
original title to property; (b) the sole origin of value. Here we differ and I must be 
permittee to state my point. Ana in tnis respect, as the sole origin of value, the 
difference between the state ox' nature ana civil society is irrelevant and therefore 
that's the real McCoy. I mean, the other is no longer valid in civil society, the title 
to property. Now what is the point? Ana I don't remember all the remarks of Locae, 
but the crucial sentence runs roughly as follows: nature ^ives us only the almost worth¬ 
less materials • Bo you need raw materials, but they are in themselves practically value¬ 
less. You have air. This is in ono sense infinitely valuable; you couldn't live with¬ 
out it for a second. But that, is — yes, that is probably the point where you will try 
to refute me later. . . . But still Locke's point which ha makes by using very long 
examples, you remember, tne bread which we eat: toe enormous labor whicn went into that, 
the miller and the man who grew the grain and the baker and so. Ana now, labor is the 
origin of practically all value. It doesn't have to be my labor. It must be human 
labor. It nas nothing to do with property rights. .But statea differently, nature is 
extremely non-bensficent. Man by his labor is it who makes things beneficent. Good. 

New this is connected — I mean, before I am simply refuted by you I would like to re¬ 
fer to one point in Aristotle which is connected ’-.its that and taat is tne question, 
what you sain in regard to tne fifta book of Ionics , the demand as tne common denomina¬ 
tor of all things which are exchanges. Yes, taat is surely true ana tnere are certain 
problems into wnich I will go perhaps on a later occasion, but you seen — now what about 
the price of a thing, tne just price, which is tne key notion not only in Aristotle 
but in the waole scholastic tradition up to Locke's time. Now I do not remember at the 
moment whether Aristotle says so or whetner only Thomas Acquinas says so in his Comme n¬ 
tary , but I would say even in the latter case I believe Thomas Acquinas interprets this 
correctly. When he gives the example of the shoemaker and the physician or whatever it 
— oh no, it is the housekeeper. Now what is — how ao you cetermine tne price'.' And 
Thomas certainly answers there arc two elements watch have to be considered. One is 
the cost of the raw material and r b ,! is the work, tne work. I mean, and clearly the work 
is different if it's a very skilled worxer, you xnow, taat his work has a higher value 
than if it is merely carrying of something. Bo some product of the cost of tne raw 
material ana the work involved gives you the just price. Taut implies and that impli¬ 
cation is surely Aristotle, the just price is something which may very well have to be 
regulated by law and if some greedy speculators try to exploit situations — you know, 
scarcities or so, that can very 'Bell be made a punishable offense. Taat is — wuereas 
from the supply and demand point of view that ceases to be meaningful. I mean there 
seems to be a certain — yes — no, the point connected with it which I mention only 
as something wnich we might nave to take up: when Aristotle says in tnis part — remark 
in Book V that the homogeneous medium by virtue of wnich all tilings become exchangeable 
/— a nouse ana a bea, as you use — this I thought not so very good because a carpenter ' 
is involved in both cases — so tne nouse ana tne shoe, we might say. . . . Tne homO- ■ 
geneous element in which ail these het-rog^neous things become exchangeable is, accord¬ 
ing to Aristotle, tne neea. According to tne modern coctrine, if I understand . ou, 
the Marxian doctrine, it is labor. No?/ this contradiction between need as tne funds- 
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mental phenomenon and labor as the fundamental phenomenon seems to me incredibly sug¬ 
gestive. You know? Whether you start from man's need or whether you start from man's 
production, his labor. .I• thinfiut I would like to hear my refutation. 

Mr. Cropsey: Well, I'm not so sure it's a refutation. I tnink up to a certain point 
I believe — 

Mr. Strauss: Or am I wrong? 

Mr. Cropsey: No, no. I believe that we don't really disagree so much with respect to 
whether it is only labor in Locme. 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, but he wishes to say only labor and — but he can't say it. There¬ 
fore the compromise is almost worthless material. 

Mr. Cropsey: Yes, well he has this problem if I understand him correctly. There is 
a disproportion between Locke's formulation with respect to man altogether as opposed 
to nature, number one, ana on the other side, this man and tnat man with respect to 
the other men in that same relation. Now with respect to all men taken togetner con¬ 
fronted by their needs and by the natural external. I'm sure that there is no answer 
other tnan labor. It's only labor tnat — yes. 

Mr. Strauss: Yes. Oh, I see. In other words, your statement was partly based on 
economic matters proper. 

Mr. Cropsey: That would be anotner ray to put it. Yes. But when you talk about this 
man and that man, tnen it turns out that really supply and demand supersede — yes. 

But I think that fundamentally I coulx* agree with what you said because just as that 
needfulness of human labor to be mixed with the natural things transcends the transi¬ 
tion from the state of nature to tne state of civil society so also does thelaw of sup¬ 
ply and demand transcend, because that's as much a natural law, I cure say, as the law 
of tne rotation of the neavenly bodies. 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, yes. That I simply believe. 

Mr. Cropsey: I believe — well, as far as I understand it that's the case. So there¬ 
fore one could say they have equal status as being superior to that transition but tney 
apply in two different directions. 

Mr. Strauss: But what about Aristotle? Did he not over-simplify matters then? 

Mr. Cropsey: Yes, I believe so. I took one snort passage which is — wnich I read, 
incidentally, mostly because it surrounds the thing tnat Marx nimself makes quite a 
bit of in Capital when he tries to show tne shortcomings of tne Aristotelian understand¬ 
ing. 

Mr. Strauss: Yes. I can now state much more simply what I meant. . . . because your 
statement, taken by itself, would amount to a denial of commutative justice. 

|Mr. Cropsey: That is to say, of the justice that could prevail between a bed maker 
land a house builder. Yes. 

I Mr. Strauss: Yes, because one could say supply and demand, the law of supply and de¬ 
mand, is an attempt to find a self-enforcing substitute for- commutative jiustice. Com- 
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mutative justice is not self-enforcing, obviously. Believe it or not, you try to 
cheat, but if you — supply ana demand can't b« cheated. 

.'dr. Cropsey: Yes, Rousseau denies that and I think with some — 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, but still, the people v/ho believe in the law of supply ana acraand and 
want to build on it believe it cannot be cheated. 

Mr. Cropsey: Ibbelieve generally speaking, except, that is to say, all of those who 
never heard of monopolistic competition, which is a small minority. 

Mr. Strauss: But I understand they try also to abolish that. . . . 

Mr. Cropsey: Yes, up to a point. Yes. Are there any other points? Well, tnen welll 
take it up next time. 
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Marx seminar, four t h meeting. April 1.1, 1930. Mr. Cropsey . 


. . . brief ciscussion of some of the complications in tne background of value theory 
as it developed in the few generations preceding the work of Marx. Now I inaae some 
reference last time to Locke and it isn’t either possible or desirable to go into de¬ 
tail with respect to Locke, but I will say this: Locke uses the terra value in a number 
of ways and those ways are not mutually inconsistent although they point in different 
directions. Locke speaks of the intrinsic value of an object and he means by t.nat the 
respect or the extent to which that tning contributes to human life and convenience. 

Now that is a sense of the word value which has nothing particular to do with any la¬ 
bor theory and which is relevant alike both in tne state of nature and in the state of 
civil society. That is to say, one coula say of food, for example, or a particular 
kind of foou, that it has considerable intrinsic value for tne obvious reason and like¬ 
wise one could say, say of diamonds, which is an example that was often used, or pre¬ 
cious stones, they don’t have much intrinsic value, or they might even have none be¬ 
cause they don’t contribute to the support of life. Now tne reason tnat this fact was 
thought to be noteworthy was tnat some tn.ings like diamonds obviously are very valuable 
in the sense of exchange value ana it was to this consideration tnat men in their econ¬ 
omic speculations addressed themselves; namely, how is it possible or wnat accounts 
for the fact that thero are some commodities which havo a consiacrable intrinsic value 
and very little exenange value? Please. 

(Inaudible question). 

You could put it that way. I think that woula be u probably, a satisfactory equi¬ 
valent although what tQoy aid themselves, in so many v/ords, 7/as to say — 

I 

Mr. Strauss: The question was not audible in the back. 

Mr. Cropsey: He said, would intrinsic value be generally the same as consumption value, 
and one could suy yes, by and large it's contributory to sustaining life. Now value 
— tnis aistinction between a value which Locke chose to call intrinsic value and con- 
nectea with contributoriness to the preservation of life — that on tne one side — 
and the other use of tno term value which is much more connected with things that nap- 
pen in the market: that roughly corresponds to the distinction between value in use and 
value in exchange, or exchangeable value, as that terra — those terms come to be usea 
in Adam bmith, and then later on of course much more is maae of tnis distinction in 
Marx, and that we'll see about. Now generally speaking use value, then, has some con¬ 
nection with sustaining life; exchange value is accountea for by Locke, Smith, fdcaruo, 
generally speaking by all the economists including Marx in some contexts, to be more ai- 
rectly connected with supply and aemand so that the aistinction then is some value that 
arises out of a characteristic of human life and the things that support it and then, 
on the other side, supply ana demand, which could be affected by that need to sustain 
life, but might go very far beyond it and take in all kinds of things that nave nothing 
to do with merely sustaining life. 

Now at the same time that Smith — and I’ll now speak more about Smith to proceed 
with the development — at the siur.e time tnat Smith connected exchange value with sup¬ 
ply and demand, although with supply ana demand in a sense which is different from tnat 
now commonly unaerstood, and lot me acu parenthetically aifferent because what he m^unt 
by supply was different from what's now commonly understood. What he meant by demand 
was, generally sneaking, similar to what we nov/ mean. What he meant by supply was dif¬ 
ferent. Those of you who know anything at ail about economics will be thoroughly en¬ 
lightened in this respect if I tell you that what he meant by supply had nothing to do 
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with a schedule of marginal costs, and more particularly, a scnedule of increasing mar¬ 
ginal costs, so that, in other words, when he speaks about retrenching the level of 
output he doesn't connect with that some decline in the marginal cost of proauction. 

It, introduces some rather considerable differences into the analysis. I say that only 
in passing. Is that perfectly intelligible to everybody? Bo you know what's meant by 
this? Some of you probably do and some of you don't, but it aas to do witn a certain 
aspect of the development of modern economics which proceeds from and through what's 
now vulgarly called often the law of diminishing returns, but which is more properly 
called the len of diminishing marginal proauctivity, and then if you understand that 
then you know the rest but we can't stop to work it out. .‘low to resume therefore, 

Smith meant supply and demand in a sense which is generally speaking similar to but 
not in ail respects identical with the modern understanding. VTflere does that leave the 
labor theory of value then? If exchangeable value is really the outcome of some inter¬ 
action of supply anc. demand in a market as generally now understood t.hen the origins 
of the labor theoiy of value in Smith must be doubtful. Now Jiarx refers all the time 
to the respects in which his predecessors in classical economics did adumbrate the la¬ 
bor theory of value, and he meant by those predecessors suen people as Smith and even 
Locke in some ?/ays. Now Smith and Ricardo do speak of the source of value in labor 
but they are both of them very careful to stipulate that labor only is tne source of 
value in the early time, in the tLno v©ry long ago, by whicn they meant essentially tne 
time before property had begun to accumulate a n d such a taing as capital came into be¬ 
ing. In Locke's t©nns you could say really in the state of nature value arose peculiar¬ 
ly out of the application of labor ana from no other circumstance. It was Marx's con¬ 
tribution to radicalize this formulation witn respect to in© origin of labor so that 
the — I beg your paraon — 

Mr. Strauss: The origin of value or labor? 

Mr. Cropsey: I'm sorry. The origin of value in labor — so that it was irrespective 
of that tru.nsition from the state of nature to the state of civil society and was also 
irrespective of the accumulation of capital, fie found a way of musing more racical 
what was already present in Ricardo's formula, for that matter, namely that capital was 
a form of congelation, of incorporation of labor, and that the process of proauctiun, 
the collaboration of human labor with the machinery, was nothing but a combining of 
labor in two sorts: labor in the living flesn ana lsbor embodied in instruments, at dif¬ 
ferent rates, flowing slowly or less slowly into the product. Now how did — well, 
what was the basis for Smith's having recoiled, so to speak, from the full elaboration 
of the labor theory of value? Nos mat Smith says is that value in fact does proceed 
from tile quantity of labor connected with tne object in question, but he introduces a 
distinction which led, it must be said, to complications, in fact to confusions. He 
made the distinction between tne amount of labor embodied in tn« thing and the amount 
of labor commanded by tne owner of the thing. I-'s a v c xy simple iaea. If you have a 
pair of shoes ana it took, say, id hours of labor to make the pair of shoes then we'll 
call that the amount of labor embodied. Nor if by the ownership of that pair of shoos 
you can get somebody el.se to do id hours worth of labor by offering th^m to him in ex¬ 
change as a wage, in effect, then we woula say the amount of labor commandea by the 
ownership of tne snoes is 14 hours worta. Now then that would leave open the question 
vhat is genuine quantity of value whicn is representeo by the object in question. In 
either case you could say what results is a labor theory of value, but sin 1 n^^pened 
to choose the one of tnose two possibilities which led in a airection that had to be 
corrected by Ricardo ana tnen raaicalizeb by Marx. What Smith chose to do was to say 
it's really more important to consider how much labor can be commanded by tne ownership 
t of the commodity rataer than now much labor is incorporated in tne commodity ana this 
for.the following reason, finer. Smith triea to understand -vhat is it that generates the 
wealth of the nation, which was nis primary question, sc came to the conclusion which 
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also formed trie premise of his work that iu 1 s labor, tho amount of human effort, that 
is at the foundation of the wealtn of tne nation. Nor tnere was always a scarcity of 
labor, strange as it might seem; I mean, this was part of the premise of these men: 
a scarcity in one respect. Fith more population applied to the same resources there 
would, of course, be an increase in the output. Now tho conditions were of the essence. 
Tae question was, under what conditions could tne increased application of human time 
to the natural resources result in a satisfactory, i.e. a satisfactorily increasing, 
growth of tho output so that, in modem teras, there would be not diminishing marginal 
product, but either a constant or even perhaps an increasing marginal product. 


However that problem might be solved — Smith go es into that but we v/ill ignore 
the question for the time being at at any rate — however Smith might resolve that, 
ho does, as a matter of fact, always resolve the labor scarcity problem and tne labor 
value problem in terms of the irksomeness, the human sacrifice, that's involved in a 
given quantity of toil. Now without going tnrougn the details of nis development he 
comes to the conclusion that labor is always at all times and all places substantially 
of the same value for a reason that karx did not regard as especially impressive, name¬ 
ly tnat a given quantity of labor will always amount to about the same quantity of sac¬ 
rifice, of irksomeness, toil, fatigue, giving up of happiness and leisure on tne part 
of the laborer. Tne equal value of an hour of till to the laborer was made the baiis 
by Smith of the labor theory of value as it finds an expression in his rork. Kov/ can 
you express, therefore, the value of a commodity and way should you try to express it 
in terms of a quantity of labor? For the following reason: because if it tax«s two 
hours to make this and four hours to make that you can uepond on there being something 
liko a ratio of one to two in tno exchangeable values of those on the sole ground, pri¬ 
marily on the ground, that it involved tqual sacrifice on the part of tno human beings 
involved in tho process of production. Nor if you lix« you could call this a purely 
subjective foundation for tne tncory of — tho labor theory of value, in the feelings 
— a foundation in the feelings or tho sacrifice of effort ana ease on the part of tho 
men involved in tho productive process. 


Now this led to some terrific problems, as was detected by Pdcardo.• i. question 
comes up rignt away as to tho rein tioa between the labor embodied ana tho labor comman¬ 
ded. VTi.ll you run into difficulties, for instance, if it should happen t-at tho pro¬ 
cess of production changes, the technology improves, a;id then it turns out that v.nereats 
before it used to taxe a man a dap- to maxo a pair of shoes ho now ecu', make four pairs 
of sr.cuo in - day? Ricardo raises this question: rill it be true that because new there 
are ten hours of labor embodied in four pairs of shoes that in order to command ten 
hours of labor you must p~y the man tno equivalent of four pairs of shcoCV No-,, that 
problem crises for tho following reason: if tec.nnoicgy advanceo Sufficiently procuctiv- 
ity increases. Tho output of labor till grow very far beyond tne more subsistence level, 
however tnat could De defined. Docs tnat mean that tne purchase of a uay's labor rill 
always be at tho expense of the output of a day's labor even though productivity is 
increasing so much that tnat in effect a^ans a very high standard of living for the 
rage earners? Do you see what tnis problem is? No? Let me try to re-state the con¬ 
dition. Lup^ose that bp- routing a cay- a cun can turn out subsistence for a Jay, a 
package which amounts to his ana his family's support of fooc., clothing, so on and so 

forth, for a uay. Nos Sup-^c. th-rc is an impro b in t.ology and productivity 

increases so tnat tne — one man can nos turn out in a half a day the subsistence for 
himself, his family, and so on, for a whole aay. What it taxes — mat ho and nis fam¬ 
ily require to live for a whole. day no nor maxes in a half a usy That morns in a whole 
doy he’ll make tne output of tro days' subsistence. Fill :a nave t« be given two days 
worth of subsistence in order for him to work, to be made to work, for one Cbj . You 
see? Now Ricardo sola no, ho ron'c nave to be given that at all, ana tnen thoro's going 
to become — tnere rill com^ into o^ing a failure of tr.c labor commanaed ana tno -~tor 


embodied to mesh* Now Smith was not altogether uncognizant of tnis question, but ne 
thought that it made more sense resolve in tne light of his original principle, that 
really tils value of a commodity is ben ter understood in the light oi‘ the subjective 
sacrifice of the .nor. at work making it, and that there is only tnis one anchor which 
holds down steady tne whole value system. Nov: I a on 1 1 want to go into the implications 
of tnis. Smith at several points found himself in difficulty on but. ground of this 
assertion. He asserted that tner- was really one thing that stayed steady in value all 
the time, through the ayes, more than any other single thing. That was the value of 
an hour's labor. However, for reasons that you might guess even from things that I've 
said, he was willing to increase tne list of stable items by one and he included corn 
alto, say food, as being a commodity which would stay stable in value over very long 
periods of time, relatively speaking, and this for the reason that there is a close con¬ 
nection between the subsistence of workers ana tne amount of food that they must absorb 
in order to continue. So he drew this implication from wnat came to bo called the sub¬ 
sistence theory of wages: that there was a connection between the doing of an nour’s 
work, the sacrifice of leisure and case and so on connected with doing an hour's work, 
ana likewise tnc amount of food necessary to sustain a man in order fer him to do an 
hour's work. The one thing that he dia not co was what Marx i'ounu it necessary to oo 
and that was to abolish that distinction that Smith naa made between labor ana ail other 
things, which made it possible for him to consider the value of labor on a ..ground dif¬ 
ferent from the ground on which he considered tne value of every other thing. 


Those of you who have r-ao ahead a little bit in Las K- 


.1 will know tnat Marx 


speaks about labor as a commodity and says that it has a value, more particularly labor 
power has a value which is determined exactly in the sum*- way ana on tnc same grounds 
as every othor commodity: the amount of socially necessary labor time involved in the 
production or generation of that commodity. Smith was unwilling to do tnat. I couldn't 
say whether the thought ever occurred to him, but it — he explicitly denies that labor 
is a commodity ana insists on treating it on.its own absolutely unique ground, - i aris¬ 
ing out of the — human life — and the of it being simply dictated by tiu circum¬ 
stances of human life, by sacrifice and so on. Before tne labor tiieor,, of value could 
have been nude absolutely air tight and radical and perfectly scientific this st-p had 
to be taken. For purposes of brevity let me say that Ricardo'stands as a xinu of 
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house between Smith, who tried to assert a labor theory of value without including labor 


itself as one of the things wnoee value;-.was determined on tat s«< 


.y.-' 


anoi.pi©, a. 


.arx. 


who asserted without exception all common!ties not only including,whut primarily labor 
power, hue its value determined ana governed according lo the same rale, namely, hoi. 
much of .labor power goes into the production of it. Nov. if this seems unintelligible 
to you let me say only very briefly, by way of anticipation of Mura's doctrine, that 
he took this absolutely calculating position with respect to labor power. It comes 
into being on the basis of a certain support. It has to be supported by a prior produc¬ 
tion. The human beings have a power to work which only comes into being because they 
have ingested a certain quantity of matter, because they're clothed with a certain quan-- 
tity of matter, and so on and so forth. Tne generation of tnat quantity of matter which 
by tne metabolism of the worker ana hie body ana so on gets transmuted into .labor power 
is, for ail of the purposes of economics, similar to the process by which raw materials 
arc thrown into the hopper at one enu of an automated plant and then by the grinding 
of the wheels ar.c so on they come out in tne form of a product at the otner end. That 
rucicalination haa to be achieved before the labor theory' of value could be made so — 
yes, let mo say so consistent for the time being, that the kinds of problems that afflic¬ 
ted Smith, one of them being what I mentioned to you but there were others, and tne 
kinds of problems that afflicted Ricardo, because he had some difficulties — before those 
problems could be made to disappear. So Mara's radicalization of the labor theory of 
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value was not simply a — accidental. It really was necessary. Without it 'no could 
not have Gone the one thing needful, ana to that I want to turn next. 

The one thing needful was to make an absolutely air tight connection between the 
theory of value and the theory of distribution. Nov/ Smith begins by asserting the prob¬ 
lem to be the wealth of the nation, the growth of the wealth of the nation, the condi¬ 
tions for tne growth of the wealth of the nation,,and the distribution of the wealth 
of tne nation. Tnat's, of course, a very long story. I would only try to give you 
a very rough sketch of how he attempted to proceed, ile starts with the view that in 
the state of nature, which ho doesn't call by that name, there is a distribution ac¬ 
cording to tne strict principle of the labor theory of value. That is to say, one man 
kills a aeer in ton hours and one man kills a beaver in five hours and so therefore 
you have to exchange two beaver for one aeer. That's very simple — because nothing 
else enters in except tne labor. Now the difference between the primitive condition and 
the civilized condition is accumulation. Accumulation is virtually tantamount to the 
development of the means of production. That is to say, some man will nov; huve more • 
goods than he himself needs ana that means ho can put somebody else to work. He has 
stored up some corn and ne can support a man or he has made a tool which another man 
can use while he himself works on and so on and so forth. Nov; that is simply the end 
of the period in which tne labor theory of value is decisive with respect to the dis¬ 
tribution of the product. How does Smith make that transition? He uses a certain word, 
uses if often. He says the product is resolved; tne product is resolved into its parts. 
And then tncre arc several chapters, one on rent and one on wages and so on and so firth, 
and tne profits of stock, in which he shows, according to the principles of supply ar.d 
demand fundamentally, how£ on the basis of monopoly power — ne uses this term in respect 
of rent ~ how on tne basis of a monopoly power, by which is meant simply accumulated 
possession, the output of labor is resolved into the three major distributive shares, 
wages, profits, and rents. Now these distributive shares have certain laws of growth 
and decrease and those laws of growth and decrease arc connected with the possible 
states of tne society, viewed from an economic point of view. Those states, a- every¬ 
body knows who’s read %he Wealth of Nations , arc calleu the progressive, the stationary, 
and the retrograde states. That's the standard terminology, but ne sometimes uses an¬ 
other. 

Nov; what happens to the distributive shares as the society either advances or de¬ 
clines: that is what takes up the remainder of Book I as this question is dealt with. 

I don't want to go into that. For our present purposes what really matters is that 
there is substantially no account of how it turns out tnat tne accumulation of proper¬ 
ty leads to these — leads to tho partition of the product into shares. If simply hap¬ 
pens. YJell, there is an implicit account: some man has come into possession of the 
ground, of some plot of ground. Now that moans tnat he can impose on somebody by law 
the obligation of paying him for the use of it. It coosn't go any further tnan that. 

He — well, Smith speaics of this as being a kina of exploitation. He says so. And he 

points out, incidentally, that the paying of — the distribution of the output in in¬ 
dustrial production between wages ana profits has, generally spooking, the same charac¬ 
ter: a kind of exploitation. He doesn't use that word, but it has that general flavor. 
TTaat does this mean? Tncre are working men on the one side. There are men who live 
by profits on the other. There- is a certain product; and they squabble over it. And 
who gets how much of it depends simply on who can apply tho greater pressure to the 
other side. This is sometimes called the bargaining power theory of distribution, to 

give it a handle. It's very prominent in Smith. Now tnere is no question: one of the 

difficulties surrounding tne transition from the value theory to the distribution theory 
in Smith is what is if tnat legitimates, not to say what is it that accounts for, in 
the mechanical sense, this scheme of distribution. I think taut one can only say Smith 
was aware o£“the problem, of the moral problem, and that he believed tnat the solution 


of it in the capitalistic fora, another term that he didn't use, had a kind of higher 
justice. It looks like a piece of gross exploitation and injustice that the product 
should be resolved into parts, which is really only a euphemism — that term.* Marx, 
incidentally, saw this. When he spoke about predecessor theories of distribution and 
value he pointed to Smith and ho said look what kind of a tiling this man has cookea 
up for the occasion. It's resolved: everybody knows what that means, tnat somebody 
simply takes it away from somebody else. Well, Smith understood that. Now — but the 
question is how could a man with any claim at all to — simply to ordinary decency 
publish such a tiling to the world without any kind of glossing over, because there was 
none in Smith. There is no glossing over; it. It's quite plain. That's a ver~y long 
question and I believe that one can only solve it — if you can answer it at all, you 
can only solve it by taking in Smith's entire horizon. It has something to do with 
what kina of political and social order he thought would, generally speaking, conduce 
moso to the comfort, peace, general satisfaction, of the largest body of men. It is 
very reminiscent of Locke's proposal. There is not a descent into the absolute inter¬ 
ior of value theory. There is no attempt to make the foundation of economics corres¬ 
pond witn the foundation of all of morality and, generally speaking, all the principles 
of form and matter, and so on and so forth. It's quite a pragmatic thing. Mostly, 

Smith looxs about him, sees the same distinction that Locke saw between tne rational 
and industrious on the one side, and the lazy and ignorant on the owner siae. I mean, 
these are Locxe's terms; ne doesn't use them botn in tne same place. lie speaxs of the 
rational and industrious frequently in tne treatises, but in his economic writings he 
specifically speaks of the lazy and ignorant, to make sure that nobody misses the point 
that he really had another class of human beings in mind when he spoxe of the first va¬ 
riety. Now Smith's view with respect to these people dia differ a bit from Locke. 

I think that Locke believed tnat the lazy ana ignorant were more likely to be transformed 
into tne rational and industrious by having the most rigorous pressures applied to them. 
Smith has a surprisingly liberalistic doctrine with respect to this and believes that 
encouragement, an increase in the standard of living, and so on and so forth — gener¬ 
ally speaking, more consideration, will tend to relieve the problem. But this is only 
a detail. I think that both Smith and Locke, looking at the scarcity present in the 
articulation of men and nature, believed tnat the only way to solve it would be through 
the institution of property, which would lead to inequalities; Smith said there would 
be five hundred poor for every one rich: he was willing to face that. I think ne didn't 
anticipate some institutional arrangements which have altered that ratio, but even un¬ 
der those tough conditions he thought that the entire level of human convenience, free¬ 
dom, and development so far as it was possible would be raised without the need to re¬ 
sort to certain things which ne called superstition, I'm sorry to say. I mean, he nad 
the same view of this kind of solution of the human problem as Locke and Hume and simi¬ 
lar people. A purely secularized society would be possible on the basis —ffoc and 
convenient — would be possible on the basis of this rather empirical solution. 

Now this was absolutely detestable from the point of view of Marx, this failure 
to get down to the fundamentals, ana I won't say any more about Smith aitnough there 
are very many things that could be said and they would be, I think, of great interest 
if we nad more time. But the general character of Smith's solution is tills modified 
Lockeanism, but essentially the same foundation as was present in Locke which is char¬ 
acterized, from tne point of view most interesting to us, a failure to make absolute¬ 
ly rigid and consistent the — anu also you might sa> respectable, for tnat reason or 
others — the connection between value theory and distribution theory. Tnat was left 
in a highly empirical state, mostly explained by things such as supply and demand, the 
operation of the market, ana things lixe this. Now now this situation was modified, 
not to say corrected, by Marx is tiiu purpose of our study of C- 1 , Volume 1, where| 
the attempt is maoe to nail down once and for all value theory and distribution theory, 
maxe them y effect, one, and tnereby put distribution theory, for the first time. 
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on a perfectly respectable basis; perfectly respectable basis: that's from his point 
of view. Now let me see if I can summarize this. 

I think that you could say that there have been two points of view from which 
the economic question has been considered — two primary points of view, and then it 
will turn out that by the conjunction of these two a third one arises* There is, in the 
first place, the point of view of abundance or convenience* Viewing the human condition 
here as being a sort of unending contest with nature, plagued by scarcity, by the pair;3 
and troubles of toil, hard work, and labor, how does one somehow provide a home in the 
natural environment for men vrith the understanding that nature is really a terrific ob¬ 
stacle to overcome and that men have enough of the natural built into them so that very 
complicated devices are necessary to induce them, not to say coerce them, to move in the 
direction which will help to solve their problem in one restricted sphere, the sphere of 
abundance lived in a rather free and more or less enlightened condition? It's a very 
modest aim. It took a long time to advance on it and the achievement of this is one of 
the absolutely incredible accomplishments of the human spooles in the V/estern part of 
the world in the last two or three centuries. That was the modest and solid purpose of 
such men as Locke and Smith. I would say, let's call this the approach to the economic 
problem proceeding from the goal of abundance or convenience. 

Now but there was another view much older which did not die in the olden time but 
which had a life that came dowvi even into rather modern times. Lot mo call this the ap¬ 
proach to the economic problem from the point of view of morality or of the way of life 
or, broadly speaking, excellence. Novr I know that there is a kind of overlapping between 
the one that I*vo named first and this second one, but let me make these rather broad 
and crude distinctions and let me point out what I mean by some examples. Rousseau v;oull 
be an outstanding, perhaps the outstanding, example of this way of looking at the econ¬ 
omic problem of how to supply man's needs in some social context. Now Rousseau saw that 
there was a problem with respect to social life generally which had a diminished or reduced 
expression in the economic part of human life. That problem vras the strange paradoxical 
relation botween society and morality, or — to put it now in the reduced terms — be¬ 
tween abundance and vico. In the Second Discourse Rousseau points out how much man's 
character is reduced, is undermined or worsonedby abundance. He becomes a dependent 
being. All the things he used to be able to do for himself he can't do for himself. 

All the rigors that he used to be able to withstand he can no longer withstand. And 
instead of being a self reliant parson, boing now, ho becomes subject to a thousand ills 
and wants and all kinds of things and he really becomes a kind of detestable weakling. 
This is the result of the impact on a human being of convenience and abundance, that 
thing which everybody else seems to regard as so much a desirable thing. I don't say 
that this is the whole stoiy, but it certainly is what Rousseau in part asserts. Now 
there was another man of much less stature than Rousseau and that was Bernard .-iandeville 
who was, generally speaking, in the generation between Locke and Rousseau, whose works 
wore published, I think, between approximately 1?00 and 1737. I believe the last edition 
of The Fable of the Bees was 1737. Now to put it very simply whereas Rousseau appeared 
to ‘believe tnat abundance somehow or other contributed to the deterioration of human char¬ 
acter, I'andeville appeared to believe that the deterioration of human character was a 
necessary c ondition for abundance, that you had — yes — that there must be certain vices 
present in nan before a market could develop. I make it very crude now — before these 
conditions could arise under which a full blown, a fully developed economy could como 
into being. Now I don't want to go into the question of whether they were right or 
wrong or whatever. It seems as if there is some truth on both sides: both that abundance 
leads to a kind of deterioration in the individual self-reliance — it's perfectly obvi¬ 
ous e— and also that a certain amour habendi , a certain concupisienca of various degrees 
and directions is necessary before the market ana the process of production can become 
elaborated in the ways consistent with the generation of a high standard of living. So 
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we could say nor; — and incidentally, while I’m speaking of this, not only Rousseau and 
Mandeville but Smith too understood in his own Tray the paradoxical foundation or the par¬ 
adoxical consequences of a fully developed economic order. He too saw that it necessar¬ 
ily generated some moral defects, some very unsatisfactory characteristics of men which 
he was willing, more or less, to make his peace with. You see, he was a very politic 
man, I think, in the English sense and tradition and he was willing to make his peace 
with all kinds of things. Now these paradoxes that are connected with the elaboration 
of the economic system — that the prosperous order has either vice as its pre-condition 
or vice as its consequence — these posed a terrific problem. It looked as if, whether 
Maodeville was right or Rousseau was right or, unhappily, even if both of them were right 
there was no way out; that if we want certain good things, convenience, rise in the level 
of human life which can only come about on the basis of some solid economic base — if 
vre want these things we must pay a certain price for them and that price is going to be 
in terms either of human morality, self-reliance, freedom as it came to be viewed — I 
mean Rousseau’s connection between freedom and virtue — that can't be overlooked. The 
price that has to be paid in terms of virtue runs over and becomes also a price in terms 
of a higher freedom that becomes lost to these mass men, as we would now say. New that 
seems to be unbeatable. There is no way out of that dilemma. So it would appear 0 

Now I believe, if I have not misunderstood Marx entirely, that Marx said no, there 
is a solution to this question. You can have everything all at once. You can have abun¬ 
dance. The abundance that will be generated by the technological system that has been 
brought into being by the activities of the exploiters, the bourgeoisie and so forth: 
that transcends this or that human society. That can be had in all human conditions, 
and not only can it be had, but it can be had in a way which is perfectly consistent with 
human excellence. That is to say, you can have fully developed human beings, not broken 
down wrecks living in depraved conditions but self-reliant, upstanding men, free, thor¬ 
oughly human, notwithstanding the condition of production and in fact even arising neces¬ 
sarily out of the condition of production provided that that condition of production is 
sufficiently organized in the light of a principle which is dictated by a proper under¬ 
standing of the labor theory of value and how that labor theory of value overflows into 
distribution theory, provided that you do certain things it goes without saying; provided 
that you do the right things with respect to the ownership of the means of production. 

Eut only provided that, then all the rest follows and all the old contradictions between 
abundance and morality and excellence and so on: these all disappear. These are not in¬ 
trinsic to human life. Men are not corrupted by an abundance of good things. It 5 s only 
men under certain conditions that are corrupted by an abundance, if at all, but to the^ 
extent to which they are that’s altogether a historical proposition. Sc Marx apparently 
believed that if one does certain things about the common ownership of the means of pro¬ 
duction and the division of labor then abundance and morality, which let’s say equals 
— morality in his context equals justice in the distribution of the product and the de¬ 
velopment of the human being by being liberated from the circumscription of his horizons 
through division of labor — these become possible simultaneously. Now that rarses some 
very difficult questions. I don’t want to — I can’t go into them at length, among other 
things because we’re going to run out of time, but let me only very briefly tell you what 
I think this development has rested upon. 

If you go back t o Locke you notice that he regarded the transition to the state <£ 
civil society as, in effect, the solution of the — the practical solution of the human 
problem. The human problem was the endangering of the status of human life through the 
lawlessness, let’s say, of the state of nature. The transition, then, from the state 
of nature to the state of civil society is really a very radical transition for Locke. 
That makes a very great difference. In effect, you could say that is the most important 
act or occurrence in human history. That is v.hat really makes the difference. New, but 
there is a sense in which that is not true for Locke because Locke understood that there 
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is something like the inevitable and eternal lav/ of nature and that prevails both in the 
state of nature and in the state of civil society. So nor: you could say there is, then, 
a decrease ty one degree of the apparent importance of the transition from the state of 
nature to the state of civil society. YJhat that transition does is to produce a certain 
improvement in the environment for the operation of the lam of nature to work for preser¬ 
vation rather than for mutual destruction and poverty. The same lav;; change the condi¬ 
tions ~ that vital change in the conditions and on the 1avr which used to lead men "to 
kill each other — leads men instead through an advance in the understanding and contract 
and so on to help each other. 

Nov; you might say Locke was so far in the tradition that he believed that political 
life advanced the intention of nature. Polity or political life was not contrary to the 
intention of nature, but the transition to the state of civil society out of the state 
of nature was, and you might cay it*s paradoxical, in the interest of nature and the na¬ 
tural order, as Aristotle would have said, I believe — that the advance into society 
was not some tiling contrary to the intention of nature, but it was a kind of rising above 
to a higher state for the sake of some end3 which were indicated by nature. I don't moan 
to make Locke into an Aristotelian but there is a certain sense in which some traditional 
things, and very important, still lingered on. Now, then the question arises whether 
tnc state of civil society does not operate radically against human nature. That was 
the question which was — you might say was raised by Rousseau. This, briefly, was tho 
way of looking at the transition from the state of nature to the state of civil society 
based on the proposition that polity or political life is really contrary to the founda¬ 
tion or to the intention of nature and that there is a tension between society and man's 
nature and nature simply which causes an absolutely insoluble problem.. Kov; this was 
Rousseau. Rousseau was, you might say, really the man who broke for the second time with 
the ancient tradition, but he broke on a different ground. Now — but he didn't break 
entirely either because in Rousseau there is still the belief that there is a difference 
between one condition of man and another. There is a virtuous, free, moral condition of 
man; now what it rests on might be very complicated but there is such a thing, and I then 
there is a sub-moral condition of man; and there are free men, good men, courageous men, 
real citizens, on the one side, and then there are the others on the other side. And 
Rousseau's point was somehow or other to see if there was not a solution of the social 
problem which would be guided by or controlled 'ey this harking back to a veiy ancient 
understanding concerning the difference between virtue and vice. Now as it happened that 
solution was provided in Rousseau by reference to the freedom, the self-legislating free¬ 
dom of the individual, which was the ground for his citizen virtue, so to speak, cx-rcsse 
pressed through the legal process, legislative process. Now — but Rousseau — it was 
Rousseau who discredited that distinction between the state of nature and the state of 
civil society. He replaced that distinction with a single historical c ontinuun, so to 
speak. Now there is some preparation for this in Locke. It's not often dwelt upon, 1 
believe, but Locke too understood that there was something like a historical development, 
a veiy long term rise in the level of human life which was distinct from the transition 
from the state of nature to the state of civil society and which I'll only remind you 
of by speaking of man's majority. There are certain passages in the Second Treatise 
where Locke speaks of the difference between minority and majority, a kind of coming to 
one's senses. But I believe there is some reason for thinking that he didn't mean only 
individuals at the age of 21, but he really meant a kind of growing up of mankind and 
being released from some serious restraints by having their minds opened up and being 
made free of the law — free of the law of nature in the same way as an individual is 
made free of the law of England when he comes of age, is no longer simply subject to his 
father. Nov; — but this maturing was a civil fact. It was something that had to do with 
the order of political life and could only come about as a kind of political emancipation 
from erroneous beliefs. There was a kind of political life that replaced another kind 
of political life and that progress, which I con* t have to tell you was assisted by 
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Locke*s own writing — that was his understanding of it — that was the foundation of 
ary solution such as one could hope for. Now, but it was Rousseau who by discrediting 
society discredited that transition to s ociety. He discredited both at the sane tine, 
the transition to society and society, on the ground of — on '.That I think generally 
are three grounds: human excellence — the goodness of the individual, justice — that 
is the theme that comes out very strongly in the Second Discourse surely, and freedom* 

But at the same time he asserts — quite clear — that man in this pre-social condition 
also was nothing much to be proud of and that society had, in a way, substituted some 
difficulties for some other difficulties. 

Now I'arx took sane different ground. He — although you can see how he cones ga¬ 
ther directly out of the Rousseauan formulation. He simply dropped excellence in its 
fuller sense and for it he substituted something which in our terminology we would like 
to call the notion of the well-rounded man; that is to s^y, not being circumscribed in 
his horizon by an insane, obsessed attention always to one petty little activity v/hich 
would form his life so that he becomes a kind of automaton. That obviously has to do 
with the problem of the division of labor. Now, this — so this completedness of the 
human productions on the one side and, on the other side, justice in the sense of dis¬ 
tribution of the physical product according to the laws laid down and indicated by the 
labor theory of value. Now both of these were made possible in Harx's formulation by 
the radicalisation of the labor theory of value, as we will see: that it 7ras possible 
to achieve both this human excellence in the limited sense of roundedness or completed¬ 
ness, on the one side, and justice, on. the otiler side, in. the distribution of the product, 
through this — through the radicalisation of the labor theory of value, which I think 
is tantamount to the absolutisation of economics. That was impossible. The radicalisa¬ 
tion of the labor theory of value rested upon a reduction of economics to its foundation 
in true reality, as Harx himself says it. Now when he speaks about true reality he 
really means the conjunction of form and matter. He reduces the old categories of value 
in use and value in exchange to the oldest categories of fora and matter, below which I 
think it would be Impossible to reduce the question. Now this, then, is the conjunction 
of Locke's emphasis on preservation — this just distribution of goods in perfect abun¬ 
dance — Rousseau*s emphasis on morality and freedom — the elevation of the man to h±3 
rounded, free, and satisfactory condition — and Hegel's doctrines with respect to neces¬ 
sity, the dialectic, and history. The formulation of Harx is in this respect an extreme¬ 
ly impressive thing. It was really, in effect, through his radicalisation of the theory 

of value that he was able to assert, in effect, that there is ar. absolute order of human 

production and this absolute order of human production is a reflection of the deepest 
layers or levels of reality. The order of human production is a model of the true order 

of being, in fact, and human production in a way becomes the microcosm of all production, 

which sounds, perhaps, reminiscent of the theme with which I began when I started the 
first lecture, when I tried to tell you semething of the ancient notions with respect 
to human life and production. There is only this one difference: that the ancients, I 
believe, never supposed that the conjunction of form and matter in a human activity was 
ever conceivable as a political solution* That it might have been the true characteri¬ 
zation of the lives of ten men out of three cr four billions, maybe: that could be imag¬ 
ined. But that this conjunction in human production of the true elements of all exis¬ 
tence, that that should be the foundation of the political solution of the human pi* obi cm 
I believe would have been regarded as a sheer absurdity by the ancients. 


Now you might say, therefore, that Marx represents the peak of optimism in its mod¬ 
ern signification* The possibility of bringing together, through the propel' organization 
of human production, of those elements of nature which are the foundations of the excel¬ 
lent, just, perfect life — that belief that Maix had was, I believe, the foundation of 
his whole structure, or to put it somewhat differently, that towards which his whole con¬ 
struction pointed; and it is my function here to show you in what way it was the 
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elaboration of the labor theory of value that was the visible manifestation of that 
movement on his part. 

Dr. Strauss: Hay I say something? And I believe we won't hear the paper today. 

12*. Cropsey: Yes, that's true. 

Dr. Strauss: Yes. 

(Change of tape). 

Dr. Strauss: • . • you 7dll be in the same position. Now — I mean, I will begin ny 
question in the form of a repetition of certain things which I have said frequently in 
r.y classes and this is as follows. There was first — that is again a very summary view 
of the situation — the classical doctrine: say, Aristotle, or for that matter, Plato. 
Society is for the purpose of human excellence and this human excellence is in the high¬ 
est case theoretical or speculative excellence and there is a certain complicated rela¬ 
tion between speculative excellence and the city. Into this I don't want to go. The 
modern solution: there are — I distinguish three waves, as I call it. The first wave, 
which is represented by Locke, for example, but already by hlachiavelli and Hobbes, takes 
this view: let us lower the goal of — the end of civil society; not human excellence, 
but the most massive tiling, self-preservation and its natural expansion into comfortable 
self-preservation. Yes? In other words, self-preservation at all costs and if it is 
possible, comfortable self-preservation. It's just plain common sense. That was the 
classic formulation of Hobbes and Locke and that meant a lowering of the standards, a 
conscious lowering of the standards; and therefore this sophistication, that abundance 
might require vice or produce vice, is in a way implied in it. Yes? I mean, that is 
only a fine elaboration because many things wliich appeared as vice from a severe point 
of view did not appear as vice from this easy going . 

Now then there came a reaction to this view, which at a certain moment was felt to 
be degrading, and the great trumpneter of this moral indignation about the first wave 
was Rousseau. And out of Rousseau grew, then, German idealism, culminating in Hegel, 
ar.d last but not least, Liarx. From this point of view I think Harx belongs absolutely 
to that second wave. And wiiat you said, i*r. Crops?/: that was a very beautiful formula¬ 
tion — abundance plus virtue; comfortable self-preservation plus virtue. V/hat this 
second wave, as I call it, tried to do was to — on the modern foundation of plain Brit¬ 
ish common sense, comfortable s elf-pr es ervation, to erect an imposing moral structure 
which would even, if possible, be more moral than the Platonic-Aristotelian structure. 
That is, I think, what we are driving at . Yes, that is — I think at this 

point I absolutely agree with 15r. Crops ey. That is, that is what Llarx is striving for 
just as Rousseau, Kant, and Hegel were already striving for that. 

Now vre come to the subtlety: namely, the peculiar Marxian thing. In a private con¬ 
versation with Hr. Crops ey we agreed on tvo formulae which we will not sufficiently de¬ 
velop in this seminar but which are, I think, sound hunches, and the first is, indeed, 
for LCarx economics becomes metaphysics: nothing short of that. It is the absolute sci¬ 
ence. And Itr. Crops ey has shown today some strands which are wholly unknown to me. I 
have other strands and that we come to eventually. Ana the second point, which wc also 
agreed, was — and that is in a loose, vulgar formula, L'orx tries to eat the cake and to 
have it. He wants to — in other words, he expects of this comfortable self-preservation 
people — yes, men acting on that spirit — or, more generally stated, of sensual man, 
man concerned, with the fulfillment of his needs — sensual men — of all men, therefore, 
v/hat could be expected reasonably only of a very tiny minority of men who would lead a 
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rather ascetic life* That»s also a point which you made. Now that, of course — these 
tv.’o assertions: that Marx replaces metaphysics by economics or, in other words, he trans¬ 
forms economics into metaphysics and secondly, that eating the cake and have it — that 
has to be proven still. But )£r. Cropscy laid a very good foundation and here I simply 
repeat what you said in order to check on whether I understood you and I believe I act 
there vicariously fer some people in the class who also have no economic training. Now 
the first is this: you said, if I understood j r ou correctly, Marx really completes classi¬ 
cal economics and you mentioned two points: first, labor itself is by Marx understood as 
a commodity whereas in classical economics labor was not understood as a commodity. 

Mr. Crops ey: Labor power. Yes. 

Dr. Strauss: Labor power. Good. Yes. Secondly, Marx, in distinction from Smith ard 
Ricardo, links up the value theory with the distribution theory. 

Mr. Crops ey: More tightly. 

Dr. Strauss: More tightly. In other words, he makes the doctrine more consistent, more 
lucid. Yes. This — yes. And now wo have, of course, to see how this intra-economic 
change, making economics a more perfect union, as it were, has to do with this — has this 
profound human — comprehensive human meaning which is implied in tho first part. And 
if I — here I fail to understand you and the only thing I could guess was this: virtue 
plus abundance — let us call this the formula. Yes? I mean, not virtue on the basis 
of scarcity so that you have a small stratum of gentlemen and masses or multitudes of 
toilers, but you have a universal aristocracy, if I nay soy so. Yes? Everyone a gentle¬ 
man and what a gentleman. So that this presupposes — this implies one crucial point 
which I have disregarded in that first round: namely, that the meaning of virtue itself 
changes. The human perfection — let us uso this term — which Plato ard Aristotle had 
in mind and that vhich Marx lias in mind, and already his German predecessors, is not the 
same. Now what is the difference? The difference is that in this modern notion of human 
excellence freedom is the key word. Virtue and freedom always belong somehow together, 
but in Plato and Aristotle the emphasis is on virtue and in the modern doctrine the empha¬ 
sis is on freedom. I*m not speaking now of political freedom, but of freedom as a moral 
phenomenon* Kant tries to understand human excellence as freedom. Human excellence is 
self-legislation, is self-determination, and the contents, as temperance, courage, jus¬ 
tice and so: they come in somehow, whereas for Plato and Aristotlo what is in the fore¬ 
ground are- these contents of virtue: temperance, courage, justice, etc. Now what is the 
link up then? Virtue means here sell-legislation, self-realisation, however it is cal 
called. V/hat has this to do with economics? Economics is not merely the condition for 
virtue, as everyone would admit. There is a degree of squalor and poverty where notliing 
can develop. The connection is much more intimate. Virtue in this modern sense is it¬ 
self productivity, or if we want to have a more beautiful word still, creativity. So 
what economic man does is on a lower level or on a more basic level, we should say, the 
same what spiritual man does, if we still can make this distinction. Now these points 
are, of course, for the time being in extreme abstra.ctness and they must be clothed — 
these bor.es must be clothed -with some meat before we can say we have solved our problem. 

I have one purely — mere point of information which I would like to add for those 
who are interested in this kind of thing. This problem of the combination of virtue and 
all around abundance is, of course, an old notion and the classic presentation of it is 
Plato’s incomplete, fragmentary dialogue, Criti as, a sequel to the Rep ublic where a man 
has Idle nerve, after Plato or Socrates has presented in the Republi c tHTs’"Kighly virtuous 
and austere and ascetic society, to show: no, you can have both. You can have virtue of 
an incredible level, and at the same time eat from silver dishes or gold dishes. That’s 



the Critias. That is only as a point a somenfcat amusing thing. Bat the question which 
woula "interest me as a complete ignoramus in economics is this: to at did economics do, 
in a nutshell, after Marx? 

lit Cropsery: Hell — (seems to be a momentary tape interruption). Marginal utility. 

Dr. Strauss: TJhat does that mean in terms of these terms which I have now cleared ? 

Mr. Cropsqy: Tfell, 1st me put it this Tray. Marx thought that he was providing a solu¬ 
tion of the value and — let me say at the same time, value and price problem, which 
■was very complicated because — 

Dr. Strauss: If you could do without — 

Z.r. Cropsey: I 2 11 do without. (Laughter). Ee thought he was solving the value problem 
by reference to the conditions of production or supply, essentially alone. Now there 
are places in Capital, particularly volume one but I believe also elsewhere, where some¬ 
thing is introduced by Marx which is a way of sneaking in by the back door what is new 
called a demand condition. Yes. This has to do with what is called socially necessary 
labor time, which is asserted by Marx to vary for certain kinds of reasons; as, for exam¬ 
ple, most massive instance: it takes under one prevailing system of production eight 
hours to make a pair of shoes. Now somebody makes an invention and it ? s now necessa^yto 
to invest only four hours of labor in the production of a pair of shoes and nearly every- ii 
body goes along with the change but one man Is — he likes the other way of doing it so 
he invests eight hours and Marx says well, that 1 s absurd to me; his eight hours are worth 
no more than four hours because socially necessary now is only four and the rest is a 
waste. That*s clear, but then there arise some other conditions. For example, suppose 
that a man spends a thousand hours engraving the first chapter of Das Kanital cn the head 
of a darning needle, out of devotion cr whatever, and it 7 s a tremendous thing: very dif¬ 
ficult, takes a long time. You have to be a very skilled man and lose your eyesight and 
everything; so by ail his conditions this would be a very valuable thing, but Marx said 
it : s utterly absurd. If nobody wants it and there 7 s seme reason even to know this in ad¬ 
vance this is not the expenditure of labor on a socially necessary object or in a social¬ 
ly necessary one. That 7 s only another v/ay of sneaking in backwards what ! s now called de¬ 
mand. In more conventional terminology one would say there is no market for it or there 
is no der.and for it. The demand curve vanishes or there would be seme situation like 
this. Excuse me. (Goes to the blackboard. Laughter.) Suppose now that the supply 
curve is something like this, which — I mean, excuse me. Dr. Strauss. It T s the curve 
of marginal costs, which means that in order to increase the output there is an increase 
of expenditure'unit by unit equal to the ordinate of this curve, supply curve. Suppose 
that the demand — well, and suppose we were to extend this, the axis, like this, and 
suppose the demand curve looks like this. That is to say, you can sell ary number of 
these that you want at a price equal to the height of that little line but that price 
is lower than ary price at which this thing can be made. The lowest price at which it 
can be made is higher than the highest price at which it '.rill be bought. No market. 

And now Marx would have to say yes, this is an example of the situation in which the 
socially necessary labor time is in excess — I don't know wiiat he would say it 7 s in ex¬ 
cess of but it 7 s in excess of something or other and therefore it can be made and then 
there 7 s been a waste of effort or sanefcrang like this. New what economics did after 
Marx was to normalize that kind of explanation so that in the case of everything, not 
only these edd things — this would come — this would enter in every situation* a con¬ 
junction of the marginal utility — the satisfaction to be had from increasing the con¬ 
sumption of this thing over some wide range through the market. That on the or.e side; 
call it demand. And on the other side the inevitable changes in the cost of production 
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as the scale of output is increased* Nov.', of course, that means value and price r.o 
longer are simply a function of the one valuable. They inevitably depend on some con¬ 
junction of the two variables. That ' s what — that's — this demand curve, which under 
normal conditions has a negative slope shows by its decreasing ordinates a decline ir. 
what is called marginal utility. The increase in satisfaction contributed by n, (n / 1), 
(n / 2), and so on. . . decreases* 

(Inaudible question from Dr. Strauss). 

£r£hch 2 opsey: I think it would be fair to say that the marginal utility solution would be 
the solution to a question that coulcl have been raised by thinking about the difference 
between value in exchange and value in use, not in an extreme but under any corditions. 
But provided one doesn't start with a doctrinaire decision not to introduce aiything ex¬ 
cept the labor, the supply side, then he could naturally come to this conclusion. It's 
very hard to say whether the lav; of supply and demand as so expressed in terms of margin¬ 
al utility and marginal cost is necessary in the sense that anybody thinking about it 
must naturally come to this thing. I really don't know whether that's true. It's a 
very difficult question, but I will say that it doesn't involve any great distortions. 
It's not an out of the way solution. Yes. And in fact I think that probably the post- 
liarxian economists are, if anything, more correct in saying that his represents a bit 
more of a contraction of the field. But with this kind of thing you could never do what 
he did. That is to say, you could never make that absolute conjunction between value 
theory and distribution thcoiy. Distribution theoiy now is probably in the worst condi¬ 
tion of ary — well, economists are free to admit this — the worst condition of ary part 
of economic doctrine by and large. 

Dr, Strauss; In other words, Ihis kind of economics cannot possibly be made into a meta¬ 
physics. 

Mr. Cropscy: V/ell, I don't know whether it could be. It certainly hasn't been and, in 
fact, it has certain elements built into it of such a nature that the ones who are really 
devoted to it would have a kind of bias against even making that attempt go very far — 
bias against metaphysics in ary of its — yes. 

Dr. Strauss; Thank you. 

(Inaudible question from the floor). 

Hr. dropsqy: V/ell, nothing has liappcned to it. The regular .Marxist doctrine still ad¬ 
heres to a strict form of the labor theory of value, but — well, I say nothing has 
happened to it — that's misleading. It's not untrue, but it's misleading because in 
more recent Marxist economic literature I think there is more emphasis on the crisis 
problem, the problem of crisis. I mean, I haven't told you — I've told you just a very 
small fraction of all the things that Marx did with respect to economics. Pie was a vexy 
intelligent man, a very able man, and he foresaw certain tilings which it took trie rest 
of the economics profession a veiy long time to catch up to. It's no question. Some of 
his formulations withr espect to economic fluctuations, for example; these became regu¬ 
larized only in the 1930»s or thereabouts. It's not that they weren't known but somehow 
or other the problem was thought to be disposed of in other ways. Dow, especially since 
the big depression Marxist economists have been more interested in the question of cri¬ 
ses, the Marxist explanation of crises. Then there lias — now, if you mean by what they 
have done since this — what they have done about this, they haven't cone arything about 
that. They couldn't. That's absolutely' built into the foundation of the systea and 
nothing — it cannot be changed. There are polemics against the marginal utility school 
of economists. The polemics take their tone from Marx's own animadversions on some 
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people of his tame and a bit earlier. He called them hypocrits, in effect; such men as 
Nassau Senior, and so on — these were apologists and the argument against their doctrine 
v.-as to a large extent ad hominam. Now there has been a lot of that kind of thing since 
the evolution of the marginal utility thesis. That is to say, that these men are kinds 
of prostitutes who have developed some apologetic for the bourgeoisie and that : s really 
— but there is no way of beginning. I mean, the most they can say is no, we start from 
two entirely different premises. They seem to believe that somehowonr other value can 
be affected by the opinions of people with respect to the goodness or worth of this 
thing and how much tiuy’re willing to pay for it and it’s all irrelevant. There is such 
a thing as — 

Dr. Strauss: This is what the Marxists say? 

Lir. Cropsey: Yes, with respect to the others. 

Dr. Strauss: Yes, bat is this not a point which came already up in connection with tjhe 
historical school? I mean, which amphasized the fact — it’s underlined in some of the 
work of Max TJeber and before him, that the common economic man — that : s the way in 
which Max Weber stated it — that classical economics presupposes a man who is inspired 
by the profit motive and by nothing else, as — I mean, if he’s a perfect economic man. 
And now there are these people who came who are so free from the profit motive. ... 
who could not be induced by anything to go — to begin to work. It ! s a wholly non-econ¬ 
omic man. In other words, there are always presuppositions, historical presuppositions, 
which bring about this. Now this is of course meant against classical economic doctrine, 
not against marxism, but there is some connection, I believe. I don’t see it clearly. 

Hr. Crops ey: Yes. '--'ell, it has been said, of course, about Ricardo and not only by 
Marxists by any means that his doctrine wouldn’t have sr.y content if he didn’t imagine 
a certain kind of monomaniac, a certain obsessed madman who goes to his office in the 
morning and doesn’t do anything but calculate and calculate, ar.d if his brother-in-law 
or his aged mother or somebody happens to get in his way it doesn’t natter. I mean, he 
rides roughshod through the crowd. There’s a difference of two shillings: that’s no 
question. Now — yes, but this is, of course, a terrific exaggeration and Ricardo was 
not so fohlish, but nevertheless if one has to say that there is one motive which really 
guides they certainly took it to be that. Now, but I think that’s quite fair because so 
far as there is only one motive it is that. Chat’s what business means. Now that 
people sometimes employ their lazy and ignorant brother-in-law rather than some rational 
and industrious stranger: that’s well enough known. This comes under the heading of em¬ 
pirical or accidental circumstances which don’t modify the basic principle. No, I thirl: 
that’s fair. This kind of thing does suppose that the people on the demand side know 
the market, they have good knowledge of it, they really mean to maximize their utility 
for the sum mentioned — and there is even a very long analysis, as some of you know, of 
the behavior of consumers by the use of indifference curves and other kinds of things by 
which you can s how that there is a certain equilibrium distribution of idee income among 
"x" number of different lines of expenditure which is theooptimum, for which the aggre¬ 
gate utility is a maximum and so on and so forth, and it doesn’t say anything at all 
about how — whether people actually do it. But it is supposed by ana large they behave 
within the limits of sanity as if that were their objective. Now, I don’t know whether 
that would really be the point at which the Marxists would criticize the more convention¬ 
al economics. They surely couldn’t do it rdth respect to the supply side and so far as 
the market generally is affected by the factor market, the factor of production mfrkafc, 
i.e. dominated by bourgeois buyers, I think it would — businessmen — I think they would 
have to say, yes, sure, that’s exactly what kinds of people there are: that thqy are 
these unsatisfactory individuals who calculate. So that, I don’t think, could be made 
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the basis of the objection. No, they say that singly when you look at what value means 
and where it must arise then you sap that Marx was right with respect to the foundation 
in labor. 

"Wouldn't that be a legitimate Marxist criticism though, that in fact the so-called 
science rests merely on bourgeois society — the law of supply and demand is merely 
trivial unless you presuppose the free market, where it roughly represents the 
free plcy of supply and demand for goods. But unless you 1 re in that circumstance 
then it's trivial. If you are in that circumstance and you say it's a law then 
you aren't. You*re simply representing the bourgeois state of society.” 

Yes, there is something to what you say. When he speaks about the so-called fetish¬ 
ism of commodities he tries to show that people under our circumstances take as immutable 
laws some things which are, strictly speaking, historical. These relations between and 
among commodities — we seem to think that these are natural. Thy T re really not. 

That 1 s one fact. Now, but if you read Marx on the labor theory of value I suppose sooner 
or later the question arises, how historical is that, because if he really asserts — if 
he means what he asserts with respect to the merely historical foundation of all under¬ 
standing, of all understanding and therewith also the understanding of this set of rela¬ 
tions — yes, there's a reallquestion as to how much this is also not Marx's own. 


Dr. Strauss: Would he not say that the doctrine as developed by him refers essentially 
to capitalist society ... a society in which labor is not slave but already free and 
each other things? ^ 

Mr. Cropsey: Yes, without ary doubt, the explanation of the market — that is surely 
— that can only apply to the conditions in which the market exists. But still, his own 
explanation is not, strictly speaking, formal. His own explanation has a subtler con¬ 
tent and then his explanation of the relations among the human beings — for example, 
the relations among the human beings in the productive process is to a certain extent 
prescribed by technology, the application of science and so on. I don't know how he 
avoids that. There is no way far him to circumvent that fact. I mean, to talk about 
some future state of nan without the division of labor but with the application of ma¬ 
chinery j it's very hard to understand. 


Dr. Strauss: Yes, well it ray be this 
to elaborate the details of the future 
ness. I'm ’.Tilling to grant that. But 
but to give a thorough analysis of the 
bution, therefore a special historical 


other famous difficulty in Mar:-:: that he refuses 
society. Yes? That may be a very serious weak- 
does he in Das Xapital wish to do anything else 
laws governing capitalist production and distri- 
form of econcry? 


Mr. Cropsey: Yes. I'm sorry. Yes. 

Dr. Strauss: Therefore he would not be subject to the criticism on the part of the his¬ 
torical school that in a sense he has universal laws which are laws which are only valid 
in a given historical epoch. 


Mr. Cropsey: Yes, but of course the difficulty is that the laws that he asserts to be 
-the laws of capitalist society are in question and that is precisely ny point. Yes, but 
the point of view from which those laws are generated is supposed to be itself trans- 
historical. That is to say, Marx viewing capitalist society and indeed all society from 
outside capitalist society speaks of the laws of value and crises and so on and so forth 
within capitalist society. Yes; but if that standpoint of his outside capitalist soci¬ 
ety were not itself somehow trans-historical — 
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Dr* Strauss: Yes, that is — 

Yr. Cropsey: It’s a difficulty. 

Dr. Strauss: — is a great question, and I believe that Marx at least once explicitly 
clairs that it is trans-his tor leal, because otherwise relativism. . . . (inaudible be¬ 
cause of airplane overhead). 

Mr. Crops ey: Ah ha. Are there any other — any other questions? Please. 

(Inaudible question). 

Mr. Crops ey: That's not bad. Well ~ you mean, for example, what do they do in the So¬ 
viet Union. I mean there are no Marxist societies. Marx didn't ever say v/hat he would 
do if he became the chief of budget in a big country so all we can do is to see That ha-o¬ 
pens when a country, generally speaking, tries to live by these rules. And incidentally 
they had plenty of awkward situations. You know, they were stuck with his antique no¬ 
tions with respect to the gold standard so for a long time the Soviet Union had the most 
conservative monetary system of any country in the world because they had — they were 
still operating on the basis of a -- you know the essentially Ricardian notion of the 
money supply. But — no, what they do is to forget about Marx 100 per cent as indeed they 
must. There is not a Marxist foundation for the Soviet budgeting operation. V/hat they 
do is to say, like sensible men — they start with the end, as Plato, I think, suggested. 
You start with what you want — and Descartes and so on. You see, first see what you 
| want and then work back from there to what you've got and then move forward again, see, 
when you've figured out the process backwards. When you know what you want and then 
you've finally made your way back to where you are, now, then, do the steps in the re¬ 
verse order, articulating all the various lines of operation. It's a purely empirical 
thing, guided by the fact — they have to maintain so many divisions here and so mary 
missile bases there and that requires the support of such a steel industry and such a 
cesicnt industry and such a railroad system. They have so mary men; so mary factors of 
production now available. Thqy need a certain minimum of consumption goods: that 
squeezed to the bottom — well, properly. Ard the rest is made available according to 
2 >urely technological considerations. I mean, that there is absolutely no movement in 
the SovietyUnion towards the abolition of the division of labor, for example. That kind 
of thing; I mean, and unless they mean to give up the whole world situation ard commit 
suicide they won't do it either. 

Dr. Strauss: V/hat about the pricing system? I hear of how it was one of their major 
problems of economics. 

Mr. Cropscy: Sure. The pricing system is — yes, in the Soviet Union or in Marxist 
sy st ms? 

Dr. Strauss: In the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Crops ey: In the Soviet Union there are several budgets. Some of you undbubtedly 
know this better than I if you've actually s tudied their government, but there are dif¬ 
ferent budgets. There is a labor budget. There is a financial budget. The budgets — 
Bthese are the basis of the plans, the so-called plans: five year plan, one year plan, 
and then there are subordinate periods. The general principle is that there has to be 
an articulation between the real budgets, i.e. the budget in terms of production and the 
use of demand power and the other factors of production on the one side, and the finan¬ 
cial budgets: the wages, prices, and government — taxes and other government fiscal sup¬ 
port — budget on the other side. The reason for that, of course, is that the only a 
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alternative would be physical allocations in the direction of every industry and every 
individual consumer• There are only tro possibilities now known: either by administra¬ 
tion, this individual is entitled to so mazy shoes, that, so on and so forth, so many 
cans of beans and, you know, everything; and then this one so much. Then you have the 
big question, suppose that you want to deal with them both equally, give them both the 
sana ration of beans, but one of then doesn't like beans. New that's — no, it's a very 
Important question. Yes, sure. 

Dr. Strauss: He wouldn't have to eat then. 

Mr# Cropscy: No, he might. Either he would have to eaththea, which would mean to say 
that you'd tell him no trading. Everybody gets now anrallooatidr^iandi'ziditgading. Or 
else you say we'll start you off with the same amounts but you may trade internally. 

That would be possible. It's terribly awkward and there is no reason to do that. I 
mean, why should they make life more difficult rather than less? They've got — that's 
not theyr purpose, I'm sure. I mean, they Impose hardships, but they don't go out of 
their way to make things difficult. Not?, moreover. That about the fact that some peoole 
you like to give a higher wage than others? It's a very complicated question. If you 
want one man to have double the wage of the other do you give him two cans of beans for 
every one can of beans for this man, two pounds of bacon for one pound? I mean, it might 
be their tastes are such that this would result in a — you know, absolutely impossible 
situation. Of if you increase very item by the same factor naturally you become — get 
absurdities because, for instance, everybody gets the same salt ration. 

DB. Strauss: All right. So you give them mon<y. 

Cropsey: So you have to give them money. I wanted £ou to see that there are real 
complications in trying to live on the basis which they had first hoped themselves they 
could live on. Sure. I mean, that was — j£es, it's now — but if you give them the 
money that means that everything has to have a price attached to it. Then somebody has 
to administer these prices. That means you have to adjust the net money income of all 
the recipients of income in the community at such a level that the aggregate value of 
all the consumption goods will be in a proper relation to the aggregate incomes of all 
the individuals, with the understanding that the disproportions in the money incomes as¬ 
signed to the individuals will have to bear a proper relation to your schedule of encour¬ 
agements and discouragements in the different lines of work, except if you want to say 
you send a po3t card to every man and tell him where he goes to work, which is very dif¬ 
ficult. If not that, then you have a wage systan. You draw some more in here and ex¬ 
trude seme out of there by fiddling around with the rates of wages. But that aggregate 
of incomes has to match the aggregate value of the output on the other side, vrith ail 
of those prices being adjusted so that there won't be thirty thousand people lined up 
outside some department store, a ll of them wanting to get ironing board cover's, let's 
say, because last month you made it very easy to get electric irons and the month before 
that you made it very easy to geththe ironing boards. But this month there are no iron¬ 
ing board covers so all the irons and the ironing boards can't be used, except if they 
take the dining room table off ar.d use it, in which case there will be — then it'll show 
up — that's right; honestly — in fact this is an example which I'm not making up. They 
had that difficulty several years ago with respect to the irons and the ironing boards, 
and that is, incidentally, connected with the price of servicing garments in the state 
dry cleaning establishments. See, if you want to get factors of production out of the 
dry cleaning industry you say we've got — I mean, we've a choice: let them all go 
around looking as if they had lived in their clothing for several years. That's one pos¬ 
sibility. Other possibility: give them the means toco it themselves, but the means to 
do it themselves have to be provided in a certain package, one iron, one ironing board, 
81x1 ohen a certain number of covers to go with it over a period of time because irons — 
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you know, they outlive the covers. Now if you don't adjust the production of all the com¬ 
ponents in the right quantity and at the right prices — see, so that demand will just 
about clear it off — either you have waste of factors of production, some things being 
made ard.distributed without the complementary goods making it possible to use then — 
see, that's one — or else you have inflation, in which you have large quantities of pur- 
chasing power in the hands of the people — money incomes — and the prices are, by some 
mistake are set so lew that people can exert large demands and then over quantity of the 
whole goods, ard then there’s dissatisfaction and savings begin to go down in value and 
various difficulties. So then — in other words, what is done autbmatically by the .mar¬ 
ket has to be duplicated by administration. So they have to recreate ty an artificial 
process the conclusions of the market through administration. I don’t say it’s Impossi¬ 
ble. I don't say it's immoral to try to do it or arything like that, but l*m only try¬ 
ing to tell you it is a^erjtidlTfICtltnthifagyarristh^yhimst achieve it; arid Marx made, 

I th ink , no particular helpful contributions to the solution of that problem. Please. 

(Inaudible question). 

I It's the latter; the latter. They're not running into ary extraordinary economic 
problems; and people in this country are very ill-advised if they go around under the 
delusion that the Soviet Union, is bound to collapse because of the intrinsic unworkabil¬ 
ity of their economy. That's absurd. Their economy isn't unworkable. It's perfectly 
workable; so is ours. I mean, for example, such a little thing as the development of 
linear programming ahd IBM-type machines. That makes the solution of inventory problems 
and allocation problems very easy by mechanical measures. That means that the v/ork of 
the planning bureau in the Soviet Union can be made much easier and more efficient, same 
as in this country. Now to expect them to collapse because of the difficulty of tee 
planning problem: I think that's absurd. Yes? 

(Inaudible question). 

I would say that what their experience shows is that within wide limits you can do 
pretty much what you like with respect to the economic arrangements. That's exactly the 
opposite of what Marx tried to show, I believe: that from the economy you have to move, 
more or less directly and rigidly on a very short rope, to the political consequence. 

No, I think that the political solution is what is dictated by judgment and you can 
shore it up with different kinds of economic arrangements, which more or less depend on 
your ingenuity. Now I don't say everything will work. I mean it's obvious that some 
things wouldn't work, but it's remarkable how mary things do work, economically speaking, 
radically quite different and I think that, if anything, really shows us this enormous 
mistake: to try to deduce the political system rigidly from the economic arrangament. 
Their own experience belies it. Mr. . Please. 

(Inaudible question). 

That's a very complicated question and that's about all I could say at the time — 
(inaudible remark). 

Yes — no, not ary more 0 I mean, people in this country — you couldn't — two 
people couldn't meet and look each other in the face without bursting out laughing if 
one of them tried to say that anymore, but there were times when that was said: before 
the second T/orld TJsr, for example* Now — but their enormous technological achievements 
manifested in their military programs makes it absurd for people in the V;est to say no, 
this thing can't work; they car.'t solve the problem of production. It's ridiculous* 

Now as to whether thy do it at a minimum of cost: that's a very difficult question. 
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So v;e say they don’t get the maximum allocation or the optimum allocation because of the 
failureoof the market to supply its own limits and they say it’s fine for you to complain 
but you have fluctuations in tho level of economic activity and those fluctuations lead 
to constant costly readjustments and so now you have thirty thousand thrown out of work 
in this industry and at least 22;,000 thrown out there and resources go unused and the 
men are on relief and so on and so forth and stock market ri3e and fall and all kinds 
of nonsensical results from the operation of the market system, which can’t be altogether 
denied# So I think that vmat it proves is that you can’t argue very far from the mere 
operation of tho economy. Unless you can get above that and look at the problem of that 
political society from a larger point of view, the mere economic arrangements won't tell 
you whether it's a good system or a bad system. Mow I think — you might be thinking 
for a minute of the case of India, where the economic problem is really tremendous, and 
you can say the political system stands or falls on the basis of whether it can solve 
the economic problem. Yes, that’s true up to a point, but I think most people would be 
unprepared to say if it’s necessary to install a leftist, mainland Chinese kind of re¬ 
gime in India, that’s worth it. Quite a few people would say no; that the solution of 
the economic problem can’t be taken as the sole ground for dictating — you know, in the 
other direction. 

(Remark by Dr. Strauss to the effect that there are sometimes incompatibilities between 
political goals, for example, freedom, and economic objectives). 

},*r. Cropsey; Yes — no, but I would only say that the economic arrangements include a 
broad latitude. Yes, and to try to make a rigid connection between these economic ar¬ 
rangements and those political institutions — I think that tends to break down. 
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ITarx seminar: fifth msetir,y 0 April 13, lySO , 

coo although I must say right array you dii mot do justice to the Ccr.nurJ .s t lani - 
festo * You approached it with the wrong expectation: that it is a scientiiic 
statement* How the fact that it is not a scientific statement does not necessar¬ 
ily mean that it is merely a rhetorical statement* I will take that up. Do you 
wish to speak on the paper, Lir* Crops ey? 

^.Tell, there were a fen points* Some of them were really father small. Hr* 
Strickland mentioned the problem of the alteration of the means of produc¬ 
tion under capitalis m and hen that didn't seem to be given ary proper founda¬ 
tion in the Communist Hanifosto , which is true; it isn't* But it must be 
said that that's given a very extensive explanation in Capital and we will 
ccme to that* 15 

t 

Yes, and similar considerations apply also to the philosophic things. If I 
may mention only one point* This is not such an easy contradiction as you seem to 
think: that the future course of history is determined and yet need for action — 
because the action is a part of the chain* Yes? A part of the chain. For exam¬ 
ple — I mean, take ordinary determinism, the older type, Hobbes, who says, well, 
there must be — he says everything is determined and yet he demands a certain 
kind of state with law and law enforcement* But why? This law and law enforce¬ 
ment is a part of the determination. If you want to have people behave properly 
they must be determined to behave properly and that is done by such beautiful 
things as gallows, jails, and other things* You see — and if you say, well, but 
that id done by free agents, by men, Hobbes would say, yes, these free agents are 
themselves determined in that by their dicire for peace, ard ultimately Hobbes, 
the author of the scheme, is determined by his thought and perhaps also by his am¬ 
bition to propose these things. Yes? And sc* That is not — I mean, the diffi¬ 
culty cernes up in a much more subtle way. Yes, and in addition harx would ssy 
that there are new individuals or a smaUgroup of proletarians or half-proletari¬ 
ans who see the future, see the trail, and therefore derise a clear and consistent 
policy* He would say that is not an accident. That belongs to the human situa¬ 
tion* There are always men around, given a certain level of articulateness, who do 
this kind of thing* hew whether it is concentrated in one individual called Harx 
or in two individuals: ISarx, Engels, or in seven individuals. That's accidental. 
The difficulty comes out in another way and I don't remember a passage in ihrx, 
but in Engels there occurs thisrremark in the Anti-Duhring that this communist 
world society is bound to ccme at the peril of whs destruction of civilisation* 
There is an alternative* For some reason people might act foolishly or — well, 
by determination — yes — someone is — Lenin is killed in 191S* Yes? There's 
an interesting discussion of that problem in Trotsky's history of the Russian rev¬ 
olution which — it shows really the difficulty of determining the concrete form. 
Trotsky must admit if Lanin had been killed that the thing would have run very 
differently and surely the victory in October in 1913 (sic) would not have taken 
place and God knows what then would have happened. But the problem is this; this 
ultimate alternative, civilization might perish, is admitted by Engels and also by 
later writers* New this is, of course, very grave. There might bo people who say 
let civilisation perish rather than get this abomination* Then the whole case is 
bust wide open* There is where the difficulty arises* hew the tacit premise cf 
her:-:, and I think also of Lenin and of Khrushchev today, is people are not so 
foolish to ruin themselves when ruin is obvious* In the case of Hitler ruin was 
not obvious* There was a fair chance from his point of view and it was touch aid 
S°* But now, in the age cf thermo-nuclear war, it is impossible to play -with that 
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kind of thing. You know, a minimum of common sense suffices to rule that out* It 
still might accidentally happen. That's also true and that is not entirely irrel¬ 
evant, but I suggest that we — or do you w is h to bring up some special point? 

“Well, thqf were very snail things. I don't know if it's right to — ** 

No. Then I'd rather not. Now I would suggest 7/e start from a few dates. 

The Communist Manifest o was written and published in 18I;8. Marx was born in 1818. 
And I mention ~ well 182*8 was, of course, the year of revolution in Europe — 
yes? 1 That everyone knows, I take it, and — even in Germany, to say nothing of 
France. And in 18— I mention only one other date now, I83I, the death of Kegel. 
These are, I think, the most important dates. New Ikrx was 13 years old when Ke¬ 
gel died you can see, and he studied and so on and only about I837 does he begin 
to think for himself, which is a fairly young age, and this development was fin¬ 
ished, roughly I82i6. By 181*6 and even perhaps a bit before Marx position was — 
the rough position was completed, and then, after 182*8, he began his detailed 
economic work. He had already very clear notions about economics at that tine, 
but the detailed work began afterward and 1859 was his Critique- of Politi c al Icon - 
cry and 1367, I believe, tho first volume of Da s /Capital , bo these are the key 
points. Now I mention this for one reason which" you will see later is of some 
relevance. Marx had completed his intellectual development when ho 7/as 23 or 
younger. There is a case, a parallel cs3a in the nineteenth century, as I will 
show later. That is the case of Nietzsche. Nietzsche died, in a sense, very 
young, as you know, because his insanity began when he was 1*2*, but if you compare 
the young Marx with tho young Nietzsche, the young Marx is much more completed and 
much less immature than Nietzsche was -.Then he was 28 or 30. In Nietzsche the 
breakthrough came when he was about 1*01 much later. That is of come interest as 
7/ill appear later, but that only in passing. So at the tine when Marx wrote tho 
Communist Manifesto his whole doctrine was already clear in his mind and he did 
not present this doctrine in the Communist Manifesto . The Cc-munist Manlfc bo re¬ 
veals nothing of his philosophic origin. The work is, as I would call it to begin 
with, a political statement, not a philosophic statement. I read to you a few 
passages from the Commuhist Manifesto translated from the German, "Every class 
struggle is a political struggle, The organization of the proletarians to a class 
and therewith to a political party.” So, in other words, contrary to the vulgar 
Marxist notion the political is really the more intense, the higher, the transfer- 
ination of mere quantity, one can say, into quality. I remember in Trotsky in his 
history of the Russian revolution when ho speaks of the hunger strikes and this 
kind of — hunger revolts in Petrograd and other places during the war and other 
kinds of economic struggles. That's chicken feed. It becomes interesting only 
7/hen tho struggle becomes political and becomes a struggle for political power. 
That is perfectly compatible with the assertion that ultimately the relations of 
production are decisive, but primarily, in the every day life, the real stuff is 
the political and not the economic. So the book is a political statement, not a 
philosophic or economic statement, but it is indeed based on philosophy and econ¬ 
omics. The situation is this: the addressees know less than the writers. That's 
clear. Otherwise ho wouldn't have to write it. 'uho are the writers? ^Officially, 
a commission of the Communist Party, but in fact, of course, Marx and Ingels. T<ho 
are the addressees? That's clear. Y.ho are the addressees in the strict sense? 

"Well, I wasn't clear on that. I would presume that, first of all, the work¬ 
ers.” 

Yes, why not use the more precise term which Marxuuses, if it is more pre¬ 
cise? 
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"The proletariat*" 

The proletariat* The last — the last call: "Proletarians of all countries 
united" So the proletarians are addressees. The writers explain to the proletar¬ 
ians the situations 5 the prospects, and the tasks of the proletarians. The phil¬ 
osopher- economists address not all non, but only those men whose interest makes 
then receptive to the message; not the bourgeois, but the proletarians. T 7 hy do 

( they do that? Lhy do they not address all men, but the proletarians? That* s a 
question of principle, which is not explained here but is presupposed. Marx sets 
forth — or fctarx or Engels sets forth — an idea, to use a term which was — is 
still in common use and was perhaps in more co mm on use at that time in Germany, 
They set forth an idea. Now what is the relation of idea to actualization? Lhrx 
had very definite opinions on that. You make, you ela b orate an idea* Well, that 
can be mere talk, air, but hew does it become real and under what condition does 
it become real? 

(Inaudible reply). 

Well,' sure* That*s elementary. But what is the condition for that? 
(Inaudible reply). 

No, no. Something more fundamental than organization, which cones in only 
secondarily. 

(Inaudible remark). 

No. No. Pardon? 

"Acceptance of the — " 

Yes, but what makes people accept? 

(Inaudible remark). 

How strange. There is a simple word which is still used and it is necessary: 
interests, interests. Marx says somewhere ideas have always made themselves rid¬ 
iculous if they were divorced from interests. The only people who are interested 
in this message, who aro compelled by their interests to embrace it, are the pro¬ 
letarians, not the non-proletarians. Now interest means here primarily the sel¬ 
fish interest of a class. I mean, you mast not be befuddled ty the present usage 
of interests in present day political science. You know, you have a group of 
people who love cats and form a union for the protection of cats and then he says 
also an interest group. Yes? You know? $ hat 1 s, of course, absolutely misleading. 
I mean, then you formalise the concept of interest so that it loses the punch 
which it always had. So selfish interests, but selfish interests of a class, of a 
section, '^e don't have to go new into what class precisely means. Nov; this pre¬ 
supposes one decisive thing: namely — to repeat, interests are essentially sec¬ 
tional interests, '“hat does this imply? That latter point is, of course, elemen¬ 
tary now via Bentley, Process of Government — yes? But what is the pre-supposi¬ 
tion already in liaioc of the assertion that interest is only sectional interest? 
That is the opposite of sectional interest? Let us proceed step by step, Tihat is 
an interest which is not sectional? That is that? Pardon? 


"National." 



Or — yes — general, common good, this kind of thing. There is no common 
good. That 1 s the tacit pre-supposition, let us look — I third; that is right at 
the beginning: "The history of all previous society is a history of class strug¬ 
gles” .which implies although it is not really stated, every society of which we 
know, consists of sections or classes and therefore the common interest is some¬ 
thing very dubious. It may exist to seme extent in the fighting against diseases 
and the building of bridges perhaps, but in a substantive sense it doesn’t exist. 
Now this is the point which Hr. Strickland pointed out. This sentence with which 
the}' begin their argument, "The history of all previous society is the history of 
class struggles,” is not evidently true. There were class struggles, we can say, 
but there were also other things. There were, for example, foreign war3. There 
were — or there was the ’.Tar of the Hoses in England and they should prove to us 
that this was a class struggle. Xes? Two branches of the dynasty. Or the TTar of 
Independence is not obviously a class struggle nor is the Civil V.'ar in this coun¬ 
try.* So that is a mere assertion for which Harm says that he has ample proof, but 
somewhere in his desk. TTell, we don’t know that. That wasn’t published — you 
know the earlier writings were published only much later, much — after Harx’s 
death, sone of them only in our century. Now what is the reason for this asser¬ 
tion regarding the class struggle? That there were such classes, rulers and ruled 
and, if you please, oppressors and oppressed in the past, was generally admitted 
ty all democratic people. Yes? All democratic people; because that was exactly 
the idea underlying the democratic revolution: the abolition of oppression. There 
were freo and unfree men in the Liiddle Ages cr before and now the key sentence 
here is this. That is about three paragraphs, foty paragraphs, later, "hodern 
bourgeois society which has emerged from the decay — or the destruction — of 
feudal society has not disposed of the class oppositions. It has only put new 
classes,n^cw conditions of oppressions, new forms of the struggle, in place of tho 
old ones.” Now let us see what that means in the context. The modern democratic 
state, which of course at that time did not yet exist, as you knew, but it was 
about to emerge. It emerged for a moment in Franco, *1;Q, was destroyed by Bona¬ 
parte, but it existed in this country but not in Europe and surely not in semi- 
feudal Germary or Austria and still less in Russia, and even in England it, as you 
know, that was touch and go. Tho key here was there about this time Hegel still 
was able to protest against the Reform Bill. That was his last writing. So the 
modem democratic state, the most progressive thing you have and which you have 
only in veiy few places in the world, presents itself as a state of universal free¬ 
dom and equality, the first society in which everyone is free and equal, and there¬ 
fore as the just society. But now comes tho punch of Eurx’s thesis: this society 
l consists in fact of oppressors and oppressed, just as every society before. The 
historical assertion about the past is not interesting. The exciting thesis is 
that the modem democratic state is itself a class state and here ISarx appeals to 
something which was known to the addressees. I mean, at was not merely a far¬ 
fetched assertion. Those people who were locked out and tried to associate and 
were not permitted to associate — you know, all this kind of thing — they knew 
that there was a struggle between labor and capital. That was thy knew that. 
Now ICarx only says, this — your experience which you workers have is not an ir¬ 
relevant thing, your private fate. That- is the most important fact of modem so¬ 
ciety. That is the point which the Communist Manifest o has to make. So, in other 
words, at this point the whole thing becomes empirical, not in the sense of a so¬ 
cial science study, but an appeal to what theso people know from their daily ex¬ 
perience and therefore much more Impressive. The old story of oppression merely 
continues under new names. TTell, names is too weak a word but I wail overstate 
the point. Now let us again proceed empirically and disregard harx’s philosophic 
premise in order to see There the philosophic premise must come in to give the 
thing its character, its unity. Now if we look at the situation dispassionately 
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and accepting the facts as liars stated then this oppression of the proletariat by 
the bourgeoisie is one — the most recent fora of that universal human phenoner.cn 
of oppression of one class by another. Now what is -the difference froa the practi¬ 
cal point of view? And the practical point of view means, in the first place, 
from the point of view of good or bad. Not in some respects the oppression is 
less bad than in former tines. Yes? Clear: I mean, there are not chains. The 
workers are not chained and there is not an overseer vrith a whip like gcJLlqy 
slaves or like Indians in Peru or what have you. They are free workers, but in 
other respects, however, the oppression Is worse, and that is the point which Usix 
will bring out: that it is in sene respects the worst of all oppressions.! And 
therefore, because it is the worst of all oppressions, because it is the extreme 
oppression, for this reason;a wholly unexpected solution to the present problem is 
possible, but we must proceed step by step. So, to return then to the point which 
I made first, the oppression is in some respects worse, in some respects better 
than in older — in the older order. That is again an empirical assertion. The 
. present order will be succeeded sooner or later by another one. That would seem 
to be the simple, common scnsical conclusion. Oppression we find — everywhere in 
history we find oppression. Y/e find oppression now. And every particular form of 
oppression had its time. Therefore, the present fora of oppression will cone to 
an end and will be succeeded by another fora of oppression where it will no longer 
be bourgeoisie and proletariat but 11 x n and u y" and no one can know v/hat that n yP 

and "y" is because human malice is inventive and can find all kinds of other 

things. So this would be the old fashioned way of looking at the situation. How 
does %prx arrive at his solution, at his solution? Now if oppression is the uni- 
- versa! fact of human histoiy, then we have to raise the question why. Y.hy is nan 
j a being which oppresses his fellcws everywhere? That must be in human nature if it 
J is everywhere and that, of course, was always said. Now in the first place it 
could be due to human malice. There is this trait of malice, of viciousness, in 
man, and to take one theory which is very pertinent here, that of Rousseau, the 
viciousr.css of man is pride, the desire to be superior to others, ar.d that leads 

man to oppress his follow man if he can. Rousseau had — for i&arx, Rousseau had 

disposed of that by the following consideration: pride, malice, viciousness, is 
Jitself a product of society. It docs net belong to human nature. Therefore we 
lean get rid of that. But then there was another reason, a more pedestrian reason, 
fr'/hy do people oppress others? No, not out of malice; surely there arc malicious 
people but they are uninteresting. I mean, th<y are exceptions. Real massive 
things induce men to oppress the others, their fellows, and what is that? The so¬ 
ber desire to have more. I don't want — I don't want to be admired ty you as a 
big shot, but I want to live conveniently and if you have to live in huts so that 
I can live conveniently that's your business. If I'm more rational and industri¬ 
ous than you who are lazy and improvident that's your business. Scarcity, in 
other words, is the reason why there are oppressors and oppressed. And now Ilarx 
comes. This true reason why men have always caressed others, scarcity, has tiis- ^ 
appeared, and that he proves empirically, for we have a phenomenon without paraildL 
in earlier times and that phenomenon is over-productio n, jy ver-croclucti on. hen 
r produce more than they can use ar.djvhafZ is yawff - is "thr' distribiit icn, in other 
words. So this being the case there is no need for future oppression. Plenty 
makes oppression superfluous. ‘ Here than that — but still the present oppression 
could go on indefinitely. Say, it is the last — there is no longer a need for 
oppression but some people are better off in the present system, the oppressors* 
Fry can they not perpetuate their system indefinitely. That might be_ possible. 
ISarx says no. The present form of oppression is self-destructive, self-defeating, 
and therefore the emphasis cn the progressive character of bourgeois society. 

That is not a state of things fren ISI^S which can be frozen and then be forever. 
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The dynamism is essential to civil society. That means the over-production now is 
child* s play compared with the over-production thirty years hence* fifty years 
hence* hundred years hence* and so* and therefore every —• the oppressors will be¬ 
come ever richer* the oppressed will became ever poorer* and therefore the system* 
the present system, is not only the last form of oppression* It is also one which 
is necessarily self-destructive* That means* to state it in a very general — in 
a general way — to make some advance in the argument* the present oppression is 
unique* Thgfce is not only one special form of this age-old phenomenon* but it is 
a unique form* In other words, the two classes which wo have now* the bourgeois 
^and the proletariat* are not just two classes like ary other classes we have in 
earlier times. They are the absolute classes* the absolute classes. There is a 
qualitative difference between these classes now and any other classes. Still 
. more precisely, because the class of the future is the proletariat* not the bour¬ 
geoisie* the proletariat is the absolute class. 

How v.hat about — there are a for details which are important to mention 
right away. I come back to ny — to the question on which i started. Oppression 
is the universal fact. Therefore, why not forever and ever? And needless to say 
that our experience up to now with communism* in particular, docs not refute the 
thesis. Yes? Because no one can say that there is no oppression ir. Russia or 
Chinaj I mean, to limit ourselves to an understatement. But still Marx, of course, 
denied that this would necessarily be the case. Now the proletariat is in a un¬ 
ique position. It is the absolute class, and this absoluteness refers to its op¬ 
pression. It is the absolute oppression v.iiich the proletariat undergoes. New 
that, to begin with, sounds strange. I refer to the Indians in Peru after the 
. Spanish conquest and for quite sera© tine and one could perhaps also -think of other 
examples. TVore they not treated infinitely worse with these bloodhounds — you 
know, and all the kinds of tilings the Spaniards did — than the modern proletari¬ 
ans even in the worst slums of Manchester or New York or wherever they v.'cre? Now 
what is that? Tfnat makes the proletarian oppression so particularly terrible? 

Now what docs — the proletarian — the oppression of the proletariat is the most 
revolting of all oppressions* more revolting than what the Spaniards did to the 
Indians or the Romans to their public slaves in mines etc. One can perhaps say 
this, and here I come back to the point which was mentioned by J£r. Cropsey last 
time, for the first tim e the oppressed arc treated as merchandise, as merely non- 
human. No, but again, what about these slaves or what the Nazis did to the Jews 
and others in the concentration camps? Now I mention this only in passing because 
there is aweiy common delusion about this point. When such beasts, as we might 
soy, torment their enemies in a most bestial way they do not act as beasts. Shall 
I explain that? So bestial is therefore a metaphoric expression which is very 
meaningful, but it’s net precise. What does — what does the tormentor — what 
does the tormentor do with the human being he torments? Ke does this only to hu¬ 
man beings. Only very accidentally and uninterestingly does someone do this ld-r.d 
of thing -to tables or to other things. He knows that the being he torments is a 
human being. That is essential for the act so what we call bestiality is a par¬ 
ticular behavior of humans to hu m ans 0 And therefore if these Spaniards and the 
Indians — they behaved — they still treated them as humans, in a most Inhuman 
ways that is not the point, but they would not have -treated in that way trees or 
stones. The capitalist* from Marx's point of view, treats his workers in the sane 
spirit in which he treats his merchandise. I mean, in other words, an his way he 
even takes care of it, naturally* because he doesn't want his merchandise to spoil 
and he doesn 7 t want his labor force to be inefficient. Therefore, in a very radi¬ 
cal sense that’s from Marx’s point of view the most inhuman treatment. To say — 
to repeat: if cm -this point of view the older barbarians were perverted human rela¬ 
tions* but they were human relations. This is no longer a human relation. That-s 
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one point* But that is not the decisive point* Let mo see: there ±3 another pas¬ 
sage, not in the Communist Manifesto , but in his, Marx's National Eccnc n y and 
Philosophy , an earlier writing* Marx gives this description of the situation cf 
the modern proletariat* It is — the ctesllings of the modern worker, he says, 
are caves, caverns — yes? — holes, not fit for human habitation* But all right, 
men lived very "ell in caves* Tihy not a modern cave dT/eller organization? It 
could last for ages* Marx soys no* This — there is a fundamental difference be¬ 
tween the old cave dwellers and the modern proletariat and he describes the dif¬ 
ference by saying that the modern proletarian, as distinguished from the old cave 
dweller, returns to a cave in an alienated fora* TJe have to come back to this 
term alienated* The savage in his cavern feels at home in his cave as fish in wa¬ 
ter, but the cellar habitation of the poor is an inimical power, an inimical power 
which he cannot and may not regard as his home, where he cannot say, after all the 

( hardships outside, when he comes home, here I am at homo, for a very simple reason; 
he is in the home of someone else, in an alien home; namely, which far-fetched 
fact does Marx think of here? Pardon? 

“Property tenants*" 

Yes* In other words, he is a tenant and he can be thrown out every day* So 
he does not even have a homo as a cave dweller had and therefore — but to return 
to the principle which we will gradually explain the key phenomenon is alienation* 
That modern workers may have all kinds of modem conveniences, may have many con¬ 
veniences, many rights which tho mass of men never had, is uninteresting for Marx 
because tho fundamental character of his existence is what no eccister.co of oppres¬ 
sed people before was: alienated, alienited. And we must gradually see to under¬ 
stand* Y/hat is the — yes? 

"Are you saying that in previous class societies, according to Marx, man was 
not alienated?" 

That is a perfectly necessary question and I»m grateful although it compels 
me to make a parenthesis* One sentence: there is an essential difference between 
f' all earlier alienation and the modern alienation. There wa3 alienation.' Yes. But 
j it is so radical — the difference is so radical that you may call the modem 
I world and tho modern world alone the alienated world* Y/o come back to that later. 

1 But more specifically or concretely, in the case of the bourgeois and the proleta¬ 
riat the oppressor degrades the oppressed. But — that was always, but now some¬ 
thing else: the oppressor must simultaneously degrade and enervate the oppressed 
so that this — that makes the situation revolting, revolting not only for the 
spectator who is revolted when he sees a Spaniard chasing the Indians v/ith his 
bloodhound, but it makes it — tho Indian cannot revolt because he is hopeless* 

You know, he is simply the prey of the bloodhounds. In this situation — the sit- 

I nation of the modem proletariat is of this unique character: that it is revolting 
to the spectator and revolting to the victim. Therefore, the corrective is in the 
situation. In the situation Spaniards-Indians no correctivo in the situation be¬ 
cause they were so powerless they could simply become slaves and remain slaves and 
tiy to flatter their masters, perhaps, the individuals, so that ho would have it a 
bit better ; but here the corrective is in the situation* He — the oppressor must 
/degrade the oppressed and make him sensitive of his degradation. That is tho dis- 
[gusting thing.* Now one can illustrate tills in various ways* He — the bourgeois 
cannot allow the proletariat what the worst slave owner had to allow: that the op¬ 
pressed become accustomed to his degradation and takes it for granted and thus be¬ 
came reconciled to his slavery — because of the revolutionary character of tin 
relation. It is the constant transformation of the living conditions• Here simp¬ 
ly, the bourgeois must compel the proletariat to become literate. He can't do hi;; 
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job if he can*t read and write, whereas the former oppressors prevented the op¬ 
pressed from learning to "write* Bat other education is needed, technical educa- 
iion; even to sene extent legal education* And — so, in other words, he must 
'* raise the level, not necessarily of external living conditions, but the level of 
expectations and also more shocking is the disappointing if these expectations* 
That, I believe, is the practical point which Marx tries to drive hone. People 
circumstanced as the proletariat will necessarily feel extremely humiliated# Look 
at another point: when in olden tines one tribe ihughtthnzther# Tribe “A® won* 

The maids, the surviving maids, of tribe :: 52 were enslaved* The people of tribe 
11 B n couldn't complain* They would have done exactly the same thing to tribe “A.® 
The principle to which both referred was identical: people who are licked in a war 
tj deserve to be slaves. Yes? I mean, there was no appeal possible. Eut now the 
j oppressors go out and tell the oppressed every man is born free and equal. Our 
I society is radically different from all former societies because it is a just so¬ 
ciety and still oppressed. That won't do* There is no longer a principle to’ 
which — people can no longer oppress with a good conscience. In former times 
they could oppress with a good conscience because the oppressed themselves could 
not deny the right of oppression. That was — is the new situation and this 
teaching of the rights of man — I mean, liar:-: does not go into that but it is per¬ 
fectly in the spirit of L'arx or of Hegel to introduce that. That is part of the 
' pechanism. That is not an accident# In other words. It is not an accident that 
the older changes were made in the name of positive law# You remember that the 
war of the Dutch against the Spaniards in late sixteenth century was made on the 
basis of positive documents, these laws of the low countries, arc. in the English 
revolution of 1688 to some extent. The old — it was — and to some extent, even 
in the Declaration of Independence insofar as there was an appeal made to the Eng¬ 
lish law — yes? — which allegedly the then British government had transgressed. 
But still, certainly in the American Revolution and more visibly still in the Frcn 
French Revolution there was no appeal to positive law. There was an appeal to na¬ 
tural law, to the right of man as man, and that was not an accident because the 

( bourgeois revolution, revolutions, were breaks with the positive, with the inheri¬ 
ted, and with the traditional in a way in which no such break had ever occurred. 
And the bourgeois class is the first radically revolutionary class, according to 
ilanc# Therefore they had to appeal to natural lav, to universal principles as ; 
distinguished from local principles, and these principles — cl course, they af- 
^ feet everyone in their society. You cannot speak of the rights of man all the 
time and when there is a revolution and you need the strong arms of the Paris work¬ 
ers and then send them home* Of course you can do that, but that creates diffi¬ 
culties, You see, the situation is different than that of the Spaniard and the 
Indian, to take this example, iim 1 circumstanced as the proletariat Trill necessar¬ 
ily feel extremely humiliated and are able successfully to abolish exploitation* 
That is the message of the Communist lianifesto . In conclusion, communism is evi¬ 
dently reasonable to the proletariat and I would say in this presentation, given 
the situation as it existed at that time in lestera Europe it Is not merely rheto¬ 
rical. You must not forget, the great change in the situation c? the working 
class came afterward and at that time sue.- an anti-communist as Carlysle, Thomas 
Cariysle, said exactly the same thing about what was going on in Manchester and 
other places as what Engels said* As a matter of fact, Carlysle said it before 
Engels*and Engels* book on The Condition of the Torkir.? Class in England is based 
on Carlysle, among other, bum these other people like Carlysle were reactionaries. 
They tried to go back, say, to the pre-Yhiggish ideas. Archbishop Lord, you know, 
because that was a great story* In the fight between the Stuarts and the IThigs 
tile Stuarts stood for a social policy. I mean, Tawney has presented this, I think, 
most clearly in hla book cn — hew is it called?— capitalism ar.a the spirit of 
religion? 



"Religion and the Rise of Capitalis: <,“ 


Religion end — yes. Yes , tho first chapter, I think, for that* 7,’ell, and 
so that — that Y/as the situation. Yes, but — nowllet us go a bit deeper, and 
again a vary simple observation. Communism may be reasonable for the proletariat 
but Marx was not a proletarian;. Re was a poor man but he was not a proletarian. 
’.Thy then does Marx take the side of the proletariat. Ke speaks of the fact that 
in a certain stage of the development members of the non-proletarian classes vrill 
join the proletariat. Marx*8 view — Marx joinsd the proletariat because he 
thinks that the cause of the proletariat is the cause of man. Communism, in other 
words, is evidently reasonable according to Marx’s claim not only for the proleta¬ 
riat but — I now use a German Hegelian term — ansich , in itself; not only for 
the proletariat, but in itself, and therefore the non-petty human being who thinks 
beyond his own interest and his interest of the clas3 vm.ll be induced by this rea¬ 
son to this participation. What does he — yes? 

"Well, doesn’t that imply a common good or common interest?" 

Yes, in a way. The common good, very good, but we have only to improve 
slightly on your suggestion. Undor the condition of — as long as there is polit¬ 
ical society, Marx says, there cannot be a common good because political society 
means coercive society and that coercive society exists as long as coercion is 
needed and, according to Marx’s analysis, coercion i3 needed because of the antag¬ 
onism of classes and therefore there cannot be a common good. Therefore we have 
to use — and there vrill be a common good in tho final society. The final society 
will have a common good, but that common good vdll bo no problem and therefore 
there vrill be no need for coercion. But I suggest this improvement on your formu¬ 
lation. The fact that Marx takes the side of tho communists presupposes one thing: 
that communism — the cause of the proletariat is the cause of mm. Marx is guid¬ 
ed by an idea of man. That would be the more acceptable conclusion. You can 
start from that and now let us see vrhat that means. I give you one formulation 
which cones from the — also from tho Ma nifesto . TJhat is that — what vd 11 bo af¬ 
ter the proletariat has won? Universal freedom, surely, but .Marx docs not leave 
it at this freedom, this point. Freedom, we have learned from Rousseau or from 
Kant, tho freedom of each, requires the freedom of all. That was old stuff by 
Marx’s time. Ye3? I mean, you cannot be free, rationally free, if not all are 
free. That was tho key point of Rousseau and Kant. Marxggoes beyond that end 
that gives us an inkling of what his idea of man is. Not merely the freedom of — 
MMzzx is not primarily concerned with freedom in general. Marx — nor with the 
freedom to pursue happiness as you seo fit. . . . The free development, free devel¬ 
opment, of each. In other words, not — if you have a fancy notion of happiness, 
a idiosyncracy, that you can follow that: that is not a great good. That 

may be practical because of the complexity of any other solution. It may bo con¬ 
venient. That’s not necessarily in itself a sensible position, but that everyone 
should develop his faculties: that is sensible. Now Marx therefore says this fu¬ 
ture society is characterized by the fact that the free development of each is the 
condition for the free development of all. That’s the formula. There is perhaps 
another formula which we can use. 

“TJhat does he mean by free development?" 

Pardon? (Repeats question). Well, have you never heard of a poor boy who is 
musically gifted and then he had to become a miner — yes? — and he could never 
develop his musical faculties. Rave you heard of that? You can imagine it. And 
another boy is mathematically gifted; another boy is gifted in other respects and 
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is prevented — yes? So in all societies as t re know then, in all scarcity socie¬ 
ties at ary rate, quite a few human beings are prevented from developing their 
faculties. Now what Marx says is, well, but some men develop their faculties in a 
tremendous way. ... Marx would say this: with all admiration for these great men 
he would say this, that there is some defect not noticeable perhaps on a purely 
artistic sphere, but if we take a broader view of the work of art* there is some 
defect in any development of an individual, however gifted, if it is bought at the 
price of the non-development of others. Yes? That's the point. Just as, accord¬ 
ing to the more common formula, the freedom of each — which means that you can — 
the freedom of each in the common sense — freedom before the law and this kind of 
thing — yes? — presupposes the freedom of all, because what is the ground — 
your freedom is not secure except if your freedom is based on a ground which is 
universal, i.e. which gives freedom to everyone else. That was the simple argu¬ 
ment of Rousseau and Kant. 

“Is there a concept here of love too, of mutual supporting and what not?“ 

That doesn't enter here. I mean, that would be secondary. That is Feuerbach 
but that's not Marx. Marx was too tough for this kind of thing and — or you can 
also say too legal. Now — but you must not forget another point, a point of 
which much is made by present day liberals, that you c annot recognize poten¬ 

tialities of young children because of the slums in which they live. How rrruy 
people can never dream of developing their faculties — yes? — because of'the 
terrible conditions under which they livo? And so the free development of each is 
possible only in a society based on plenty, but a plenty reasonably distributed. 
That's the point. Yes? Yes, Mr. Johnson? 

"Wouldn't this point to something like a technocracy?" 

Not in Mane or Hegel. Marx — there is, of course, these great difficulties 
at which the whole thing ends* the formula which goes back either to Saint Simon 
or to Prouhdon — I don't remember at the moment — no government of men, but orjy 
administration of things. Technocracy is, of course, government of mens govern¬ 
ment of men by the technocrats. Now that the administration of things is simply 
not possible without government of men was not sufficiently considered by Marx nor 
by Lenin, because all these terrible tilings Lenin and so did were, of course, 
meant as provisional measures, as you know. But that you cannot have a large so¬ 
ciety without some people telling others — that's government of men. Yes? 

(Inaudible question). 

Yes, that is not developed. You know, Marx — that is always the box into 
which Marx can put inconvenient questions, tuts imply saying I can't say what the 
proletariat. ... (several inaudible words). There are obviously two alterna¬ 
tives. The first is the modern liberal. He who likes to become a musician should 
become a musician even if he is wholly ungifted for that or the other is some ex¬ 
perts who have judgment on gifts tell him and that might possibly — can lead to 
this conclusion: that someone has a gift for something without haring an inclina¬ 
tion for it. Yes? It's a hard question, but we come to a passage later when we 
come to the German Ideol ogy where Marx seems to have had such an idea that if all 
these necessities which bind us now were aray everyone would develop all faculties 
— and that gradually everyone would develop all faculties. Everyone would have 
ali_tho faculties. You see? And the famous story with Iysenko. Marx -- you knew* 
Stalin's rkase regarding Iysenko was also a sign that Stalin was at least, in 
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spite of his bloodthirsty character* a good theoretician on this point: because 
it's absolutely necessary for Marxism to accept Lysenko because if we have a bio¬ 
logical inheritance of vdiich we will never get rid the natural inequality and di¬ 
versity vd.ll, of course, exist as long as Inman beings exist. And you will always 
have specialised human beings except some geniuses or fakes. Yes? But trio major¬ 
ity of men will have special gifts; the division of labor will be a natural phen¬ 
omenon and the division of labor cannot — to properly abolish the division of la¬ 
bor you have to abolish the genes. . . not to refute, but to silence the opponents 
of Iysenko and it is all Marx who started that. 

(Inaudible exchange). (Followed by following question). 

•Well, so then your only criterion is the common need." 

Yes, but also you have to take into consideration the gifts. You see, be¬ 
cause they — for the very simple reason, the gifts are implied in the needs. The 
common needs require excellence and then you have to consider who is thus gifted. 
Yes? 


"But ultimately it's a freedom to compete in one's development rather than 
freedom to develop." 

Yes. There does not develop the germ, but tho germs differ. 

That's tho empirical situation. The undeveloped human beings differ regarding 

. And now you can say, all right, each to 

develop his germs equally. You can also say that perpetuates the natural inequal¬ 
ity because men aro unequally gifted; there is r.o question about it. Ar.d I don't 
know of natural inequality. Thon you have to do something about the germs, i.o, 
by eugenics of some sort you have to bring about that only a certain high class of 
human beings will come out and universally gifted. Something of this kind Marx 
dreamt of. Yes, Hr. Benjamin? 

"It seems to me that the basic thing that Marx is doing though is not trying 
to mako everybody be everything, but to have nobody be a fake and what 1 s im¬ 
portant is not that they develop all talents but thnt they not be reduced to 
the category of either being just a musician or just a political scientist, 
but being men." 

Yes, but still what does this mean? 

"This means basically that they do that which is natural fer man, for they as 
individuals to do. . . ." 

What is that? I mean, what is that? I mean, there would bo a simple old- 
fashioned answer: moral virtue. And the question is whether you can here speak of 
moral virtue in that sense. You knew, all are courageous, moderate, just, gentle, | 
and what have you. That would be — you know, you can't leave it at that, and I 
think this statement in the first part of the C-erman Ideolo gy — in the forenoon a jj 
musician, in the afternoon another thing — is a very terrible give away of Marx 
himself regarding the key difficulty, but we come to that later. I said — yes, | 
at ary rate Marx, to come back to the point — Marx's whole argument presupposes 
an idea of man and — because every idea of man implies an idea of human perfec¬ 
tion. Without this the whole argument doesn't work. Yes, all right, tliat's the 
old story, but what's the difficulty for Man-: in his argument, an idea of man? 

(Change of tape). 
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* « . for example here-, somewhere in the second — towards the end of the second 
section, two pages before. His opponents say, "Ideas are modified in the course 
of historical development. Religion* morality, philosophy* politics, lav;, pre¬ 
serve themselves in this charge. In addition there are eternal verities like 
freedom, justice, and so on, which are common to ail social conditions." Nov; 
That’s — how does Marx reply to that? 

"He says the consciousness mirrors tie environment." 

Yes. ^irst thing: there are no eternal verities. Y/hat is the status of the 
idea of man? That’s the question which we have to raise. All ideas depend on be¬ 
ing because ideas have to do with what Marx calls the consciousness, the conscious¬ 
ness, and the consciousness depends on being. Therefore, the consciousness of a 
.feudal serf differs from the consciousness of a modern bourgeois. Therefore, 
itheir ideas differ. Therefore, their ideas of man differ. The idea of man must 
(he, according to Marx, a product of history. His idea of man was a new idea which 
was hardly more than IjO year’s older than Marx and I don’t believe that you can 
f trace it beyond Fichte of whom I spoke in — at ry initial lecture. It is — the 
j idea of man is a historical product. Now what does this mean. We are at the 
threshhold, if this metaphor is bearable, of an old friend of ours, I call that 
friend ty his name: relativism. If all ideas are products of history then the 
idea of man as Marx sees it is a product of history and will therefore be superse¬ 
ded in due tine by a new idea of man. How does Marx protect himself against that? 
All ideas are products of history, and that — we make one tacit premise — I make 
one tacit premise in this argument: namely, that history is an infinite process 
and then you have this simple situation. Here are the stages of history and here 
you have the ideas corresponding to that and that goes on infinitely. * Of course, 

^ there might be a cosmic catastrophe and the whole thing might stop, but that would 
be a purely external end. In itself, history is unfinishable and therefore rela¬ 
tivism is necessary. How docs Marx protect himself against that? Let me — there 
is a passage which possibly Mr. — in the first — ho, not Mr. — who reads the 
next paper? Mr® Benjamin. Yes — vn.ll have to discuss. "Communism as the posi¬ 
tive — 11 Aufhebung — this word — how does he translate that word? — preserva¬ 
tion, both preservation, destruction and surpassing. 

I 

”Transformation." 

Yes, it is also the preservation; preservation, destruction, and enhancing. 
"Communism as the podbive aufhebung of private property, as of human self-aliena¬ 
tion, and therefore as reai appropriation of the human essence through man ar.d for 
man; therefore as complete and conscious return of man to himself as a social, i.e. 
human, man." The word is return, return. History does not have the linear charac¬ 
ter . The linear character means relativis m *. History las a cyclical characte r. Y. r e 
must understand that problem: not in the old sense. There is a beginning and a 
return to it. Therefore, it is finite. Therefore it is finite. You sec, when 
Marx speaks of alienation he implies, of course, that man was originally with him¬ 
self or himself, not alienated. The beginning: man is with himself. At the end 
he .is again with himself. In the — in between there is alienation. You don’t 
believe that? Tell me your objection. 

(Inaudible reply ending with question of whether this implies the "return to na¬ 
ture"). 

No, that — I didn’t talk of — there is something in common with a return to 
nature, 'but it is not a Marxist word. 
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"That's true, but man hisnSten'alienated in the stage of nature and also is 
not alienated in the classless society, but I think the differences between 
then are too great to say that this is a simple return. 11 



Yes, sure, that is just as in Marx's teacher, Hegel: the beginning and the 
r.d are amazingly different® A man returning to himself after fully — having 
-ly exhausted the possibilities of alienation is a much higher creature than in 
le beginning, but still, if there were no such beginning there would be no guar- 
itee of the end. That* s not — surely it has something to do with the state of 
tture although — and the proof is very simple. YThy was Engels so anxious to 
j prove tho fact of original communism? The notion original communism, private 
^ [property, final conrounism, corresponds strictly to Rousseau's state of nature, 
Idespotic society, a natural society on the human levd, i.o. the modern republic. 

, Vrhat is necessary. I mean, Marx in contra-distinction to the ordinary evolution 
— well, you know what happened: that after Marx, after these early writings, as 
the same time as Marx published his first economic book, 18=#, there appeared an¬ 
other book if I am not mistaken. Y/c were reminded of it very forcibly — of it 
last year on this campus: Darr.in. And Marx accepted Darwin with enthusiasm and, 
of course, Engels, in a way, still more, and therefore we know Marxism generally 
in the Darwinistic transformation. That's not the original fora of Marxism and if 
we take the vulgar Darwinian view. ... There is, of course, no question of sclf- 
alienation, of alienation. Man was a bruto. Yes? And, you know, these famous 
monkeys who were compelled ty floods to — or, no, not ty floods — first there 
was the jump — no, what happened? They had to jump down from the trees, I be¬ 
lieve, and then they had to walk on their feet — yes? — and so gradually they 
became human — you know? — verbal symbols and all that. That is not the Marxist 
vieftf because once you sayHhese men wore not with themselves; they were not even • 
human. Yes? And therefore you can at least try to understand tho process in 
purely progressive, terms: fi*om these hard monkeys to Charles Darwin, ever better 
fellows. But from — then, of course — then you have also an infinite process. 
There is — you know, there is no end, no such incision possible as Marx has in 
’mind. Marx — the mere — I'm not concerned with this passage. Tho very term al¬ 
ienation implies that man was originally not alienated. Otherwise it doesn't make 
sense. Yes? 


n I don't see that. It seems to me that all it implies is that man has a ba- 
sictihu m a n nature and he is alienated from that basic human nature. I don't 
see v/hat it has to do with whether he ever was not alienated." 


Pardon? 


"I don't understand what history has to do with it. I mean, all alienation 
means is that man has a basic human nature and is in some sense alienated 
from that basic human nature, but it doesn't have to mean that — " 

That is really misleading. Marx — I mean, that there is a certain basic hu¬ 
man nature like the digestive system and the five censes, of course Marx would ad¬ 
mit, but it is a misleading term for liaix, bheadoeswherysuspeak of the basic human 
nature you Imply that this basic human nature is the key for everything hu m a n and 
that Marx absolutely denies® History, the changes, are much more important than 
P" the basic human nature® Therefore psychology in the ordinary sense of the term is 
uninteresting. The relations of — I mean, there is — you can say there is a ba- 
cic human situation: men living together with other men from nature -- yes? I 
mean, in the Marxian — from nature, producing, producing. This is tho fundament¬ 
al situation which always exists. Out of this, and that is the key to everything. 
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but as the key it is not sufficient* T/e have to cake some further steps* You 
have to understand hovr this basic phenomenon, men in society producing what they 
need for living, produces law, produces government, produces religion, produces 
philosophy, and goes this particular course which is called the history* of the 
world culminating in a return on a much higher level to the same situation where 
men as social beings commonly produce their means of living* But we must — there 
were some others who had difficulties* Yes? 

"JQndldiSt understand your point about relativism to be a criticism of Marx 
iii that in terms of his own theory put forth of history 

which is supposed to be absolute truth for him — in terms of his own theory 
that ary theory or ary ideas are a product of history? Is this essentially 
the point that you were making?" 

I didn*t state it, but I — in order — lest you think I evade an issue I 
say that*s exactly where I*m going* 

“Well, then I wonder, if you were giving a criticism of Marx, whe¬ 

ther ho did not in fact have a relativist humility to his own theory?" 

Yes* I mean, humility is a laudatory term, the appropriateness of which 
would have to be established because there is as much arrogance as humility in 
relativism. "We know better." 

"Well, then 1*11 use another term." 

Please. Yes, in other words, that he was -- ;>v ’ 

"He recognized that his theory wa3 merely a product of a given historical 
stage." 

No. That — no, that — I mean, there was one man who was clover enough to 
try that; clever enough, I mean, he was exposed to Western thought in our century 
and he is, I think, a man of unusual intelligence. I don*t believe there is an¬ 
other Marxist writing in a Western language who comes within hailing distance of 
that fellow. His thin*3 are not accessible in English as far as I — in German, 
glco.in Hungary: Lulcacs. He did that in a very interesting book called Histo ry 
' and Class Consciousness, 1922, and what happened? He was thrown out, naturally, 
and he had to live it down. He had to cat his words and had -to become the most 
abominable — hovr do you call this — flatterer of political — 

"Sycophant." 

Sycophant, yes, that*s the word — of Stalin, in order to live it down. So, 
no —‘knbplail must confess that purely theoretically speaking Stalin was, of course, 
right because Lulcacs* interpretation would mean, in effect, that Marxism will 
prove to be in the end an untrue doctrine which was socially immensely powerful. 

In other words, according to his interpretation, Marxism is as true today as the 
ideals of the French Revolution were in the 1770s. Now of these theories Marx had 
found that they were eminently useful in order to prepare the French Revolution, 
but of course never true. They proved to be wrong* So Marxism will bring about — 
will be excellent for bringing about the establishment of the dictatorship of who 
proletariat, but once these changes take place we will awake and see something 
wholly unexpected: Stalin has come up. 

"7/ell, along — right on this point, though — I can't produce the documents- 
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t ion, flat, but I recall that there were a number of instances in which Marx chided 
his followers at the end of his life and said that they should not becono 
.Marxists and the auspices of this person here probably are a product of That 
Marx — n 

No. He meant by Marxists stupid people who memorized without understanding 
certain things he had said, not — he did not reject his doctrine. Marx was a 
very tough fellow in this respect. 3ut I — yes? 

"There 1 s further evidence though even in the introduction by Engels to this 
Manifesto in which he points out that certain of Marx's evaluations of the 
relation of the Communist party to other parties at the time the Manifesto 
was ?rritten of course have been superseded by events and then Engels said, 
but then the Manifesto has become a historical document which we have no 
longer any right to alter." 

That is not — that is directed only against what the people in Russia now 
call Talmud and that means that you stick to every formula of Marx and regard it 
as the final truth and that of course, nonsense. ... The doctrine as sta¬ 

ted by Marx regarding the process was wrong. Marx underestimated the terrific 
power of survival and productivity of capitalism. The whole imperialistic phase 
was not — at least not sufficiently seen of Marx and the so-called imperialism 
studied by Luxembourg and later on by Lenin have became — therefore they call it 
Marxism-Leninism, number one, and that goes without saying, but the fundamental 
>r»N-poinfc, the fundamental point: the relation of — I mean, production as the funda¬ 
mental phenomenon and all other things developed from that — yes? Secondly, that 
'P this struggle — the struggle between proletariat and bourgeoisie is the final 
/' struggle which will be followed by the communist society at a certains tage, but 
which one cannot in detail predict. But that it will lead to the classless socie- 
- ty and this classless society has not zb rely the character of a very convenient 
and happy system of production and consumption, but will be the fulfillment of all 
hopes of man. That has never changed, neither in Marx nor afterward. I mean, 
that you have for the first time now a leader of communism who does not even claim 
to be a theorist, (I mean, Khrushchev), is of course very interesting and there 
are all kinds of things going on there which don't fit into the theory. You knew 
the many things which are pointed out by critics. That I know, but that Marx re¬ 
garded the fundamental view he developed as final there can be not the slightest 
question. I read to you another passage. 1e — of course Marx says the theory of 
communism is not enough. The real thing is the establishment of it w]iich will be 
brought by history, but we must —"nevertheless, we must regard it as a real pro¬ 
gress that we have acquired a consciousness which transcends or surpasses" — the 

German word is uber-"which transcends or surpasses the historical movement . n 

Y.'e know the end. That this end was interpreted by Marx later as the end only of. 
pre-history and the real history is what man does in classless society does not 
affect the crucial point. The Marxian doctrine is meant to be the final doctrine 
regarding what is known toman as a historical process and therefore regarding the 
essence of man. There is no question about that. I mean, that — the tactical 
changes — and even — and — because fundamentally these are only parts of the 
tactical changes, that the bourgeoisie was cleverer and more inventive than anyone 
believed or at least than Marx believed — yes? — and therefore the development 
of imperialism first and then the more recent enormous rises in productivity which 
were in no way foreseen by Marx — yes? — so that the capitalist society is no 
longer dependent on a literally understood world market in the way in war.ch Marx 
took it for granted that it would bo — all this kind of thing: that belongs to 
the secondary things, does not affect the overall prospect by virtue of which 
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communism is what it is* Yes — no, you were the other one* 

"Wien you used the words * cyclical view of history, n were you using that 
terra in a fairly limited sense, in a non-usual sense? It seeas to me llarx 
has a very linear view of history in comparison to the Greek cystic view 
of — « 

Oh God* Well, I — excuse me* These simple formulas which you use are known 
to me and I did it with my eyes open. I used it as something which sounded, to 
begin with, as a paradoxy* Surely not cyclical in that old sense, but nor is 
Harx's view simply linear progressive. That's the point and if I use the term cy¬ 
clical I am on very good grounds because that is a Hegelian term from which the 
Marxian notion stems* This is a cycle; the cycle alone* When you arrive at the 
end, at the point from which you started, then you know you have finished the way 
and for Hegel too the end is infinitely richer than the beginning, but only the 
fact that you return to the beginning without thinking of the beginning — are 
compelled to return to it — gives you a guarantee of the end* And that — and, 
k as I say, the very term alienation proves that this is an essential part of the 
^Marxist teaching. Since man is originally by himself or with himself, i*e. not 
alienated, he is primarily a being which produces in society things for use. Now 
what — what does this mean? If you start from a simple common sens leal view of ' 
man: man begins, no traditions, no inheritances, no alienation in ary form — it 
is the productive element, all right, but surely he does not produce merely tur¬ 
nips or acorns or whatever it is. He also produces thoughts about the whole in 
/ which he lives. Lightnings and thunder: he doesn't limit himself to run away; he 
* thinks somehow about it, foilish thoughts, unscientific thoughts, surely, but he 
produces myths in the same moment in which he produces tools. Now if that were so 
and that would simply be the common sensical view, then man is in a strict sense 
alienated from the very beginning because he is given over to these products of 
his mind which I called now myths* That the myths come later and reflect the pri¬ 
mary production, the turnips or the tools — yes? — that is only another formula¬ 
tion for the fact that man is originally not alienated, because if these people 
catch a hare or collect acorns, whatever the/’ do, that's — there is — they know J 
what they are doing. They are felly at home in their world. Yes? But when they 
say there is some ancestor whom they haven't buried, cr what, who is sending the 
thunder then they are alienated. Now what Harm — do you see that? If nan were 
— there is an essential connection between the concept of alienation and the pri¬ 
macy of material production. The intellectual production is already the aliena¬ 
tion and the end of the process will be that you have an intellectual production 
I which destroys the alienated intellectual production, i.e* all myths, religions, 
philosophies: Marxism* There is an essential connection between these two points, j-i 
But — now I come to the question with which I must conclude this argument — how- 
car. we know that man is originally by himself and with himself, i.e. a being which 
is, so to speak, fully enlightened, knows — I mean, doesn't say anything about 
things which he doesn't understand and knows hunger — food, food, so testing,by 
trial and error he finds acorns are good and certain kinds of mushrooms are bad 
and so on and then — and he produces. And — so, but he does not strictly — he J 
is not basically in error. That is the point. That man is not alienated means 
ahso, in other words, that he is not basically in error. How do we know' that this 
is man's original state, or, in other words, how do we know that the production of 
things — well, food, shelter, and so on — is prior to the production of myths? { t 

The whole Marxian doctrine depends on that because if the production of myths is . i 

coeval with the production of things, then the production of myths might affect 
the production of things and then it is Impossible to give a materialistic pnilos- 
ophy of history. Then you must proceed in a much more cautious way. „ore simply 


stated, but I think that the mo£S simple statement is 1 
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stated, but I think that the more simple statement, is less clear than the one 
which I have chosen, why is the so-called economic activity the fundamental activ¬ 
ity? That question we must answer because that was all presupposed, but I hope 
you — in other words, it is — we have first an idea of man. This idea of man is 
exposed to the great difficulty that all ideas are historically conditioned and 
therefore in Marx the idea of man may be provisional and to be superseded by an 
entirely opposite idea which no one can know, naturally. Marx disposes of that by 
conceiving of the historical process as a fundamentally cyclical process and that 
is implied in the notion, the historical process is one of alienation aid aboli¬ 
tion of the alienation. Man alienates himself first into products and then he re¬ 
covers c ontrol of his products, takes them back. That is the abolition of aliena¬ 
tion, but alienation implies that man is originally with and by himself; original¬ 
ly. And that means more concrotely that the production of things is prior to the 
production of thoughts, of nyths. This in its turn presupposes that the so-called 
economic activity is man*s fundamental activity. T/hat is the basis for this as¬ 
sertion? If — well, there is a kind — what would you say if you were — what is 
the reason underlying, the seemingly plausible reason? The seeming plausible rea¬ 
son is that we must first eat before we can think. Yes, that*s time. But that, 
of course, is based on a very grave error if one regards this as sufficient be¬ 
cause what comes first in time is not necessarily the decisive thing. The condi¬ 
tion is not the essence. In other words, this beast called man which must eat be¬ 
fore he thinks yet has the capacity to think already before it eats — that be¬ 
longs to it. And that he must first in order fully to activate the power of 
thinldng — he must first eat — does not neon that you can explain what man does 
afterward, after he is no longer starving in terms of the food or the productive 
activity preceding the thinking activity. Therefore Marx must give as an account 
of why he can nevertheless say although this food producing being is from the very 
beginning a thinking being — he must give U3 an account vrhy nevertheless the food 
producing activity or the productive activity, generally speaking, the production 
of things, is more basic, i.e. not merely prior in time, than the production of 
thoughts. Yes? 

(Inaudible question)* 


Well, we cannot — obviously we cannot have any empirical knowledge of that* 
That goes without saying. No documents can possibly lead us back — yes? — and 
if vre find stones or instruments and so they don ! t tell us enough — they don't 
tell us anything of what men thought. So that is a construction and that is whol¬ 
ly legitimate because if man has came into being there was not yet any tradition, 
ary accumulation of experience or errors* Yes? V/e can't help thinking of that 
although we cannot — never get a scientific answer to it. There is one answer — 
I mean, we must start from — there are two alternatives, at least of interest to 
us here. One is to say man was from the outset an animal capable of thinking in a 
way in which no other living being on earth is capable of it and this must have 
played a role from the very beginning in ways which vre cannot find out In detail* 
In other words, men at the beginning must have been as much open to the strange¬ 
nesses: thunders, earthquakes, whatever have you, wholly unknown strange animals 
and whatever it may — strange diseases, whatever — and must have tried to give 
an account of that* This account could not, for reasons which I believe will be 
universally admitted, but have been mythical accounts — yes? — and not scientif¬ 
ic accounts. You would admit that. So, in other words, from this point of view 
the uyth production is coeval with the material production. That would seen to be 
the most natural suggestion, but Marx says no; the material production is more 
fundamental than the uyth production. Now if ho means to say the material produc- 
must be — must precede in time the zryth production because you cannot think. 
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however crazily, if you are starving, that is an irrelevant consideration as I 
tried to show because what is prior in time, if we want to speak of it that way, 
is the human constitution because that food producing thing which — being — yes? 
— was — had already a human stomach and human constitution also in other re¬ 
spects* And iferx owes this reasoning why the thing production is essentially 
more fundamental, or the fundamental, compared with they myth production or the 
thought production* To the honor of liarx we must ssy he did not shirk that re¬ 
sponsibility and tried to show why economics is metaphysics. That is only another 
(repression — yes? — for '.hat I said* Economics, let us say, has to do with 
things production, not with thoughts production, and the economics is a science of 
thing production in its various stages. This science of thing production is, ac- 
- cording to llarx although Llarx does not use the term, the fundamental science: 

*»*■» metaphysics. That sounds a very fantastic assertion, but it is also — and it is 
A» f a fantastic assertion, but on the other hand I believe it does more honor to Llazx 
than to make out of 2£arx a positivist — you know, a man who refuses to think 
.bout the fundamchtal issues. You £now? In the vulgar — in the later form of 
poariovife-ds so: there is, of course, no metaphysics — that goes without saying — 
not even in the young Llarx, but what he proposes in fact in some of his youthful 
writing is such an equation and I will try to explain this next time. V/ e don't 
have the time now for that. But do you see — do we agree as to the problem? Do 
we agree as to the problem? Rabbi T/eiss* 




K VJhat is the idea of man as a person who can develop his potentialities, his 
capacities. . . * n 


Oh well — I don*t get — I mean, I will answer the question as I understood 
it although I know that I have not understood it. Now the idea of the development 
of the human faculties is at least as old as Aristotle, but the question is, of 
course, in Aristotle it was understood these faculties are very different in dif¬ 
ferent human beings. Hence, the hierarchy of these faculties. Yes? And that 
there could be a fall development of the faculties of each was from Aristotle's 
point of view both i~dasirabls ami impossible. So we are concerned, then, with a 
noro precise formulations that a 3*ast society is a society in which each develops 
all his faculties end where, perhaps, men have become equal as regards these fac¬ 
ulties. In this form I do not know the doctrine earlier than Fichte, a German 
philosopher a generation before ISazx and llarx knew this man, but that was not Kant 
yet* 


"YJhat I meant was if at the end of the historical process the goal is the de¬ 
velopment of each person's faculties and this is in some sense a return to 
the beginning — 0 


In some sense* 

“— and at the same time the beginning — in the beginning mar. is basically 
just a creature who produces things, well then how does — " 

Oh, that's easy* I mean, surely these men who are supposed to develop their 1 
faculties in the classless societies are altogether the product of that process. 
These savages at the beginning who lived in caves — yes? — and ate raw meat and 
I don't know — and all thinskind of thing -- they of course could not possibly 
develop ary faculties except those of running, hitting, and — you know, and cut¬ 
ting and this kind cf things surety not,because of seal'city. It was a return only 
in one point. These first men — yes? — these first men were not alienated. They 
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( were not under the spell of their crm creations. In all history nan has been un¬ 
der the spell of his arm creations. Near I*n sorry, I oust tell you what Harx 
means ty that — I mean, although it must hurt your feelings. God, for example, 

<■ is, of course, from Marx's point of vicr such a creation and all geds, all nythi- 
^ cal beings, but not only that; nan — the human institutions, the state, the soci- 
ety, government, law: these are all human creation and man regarded them not as 
his products but as somehow above him. And finally the thing ends in the rule of 
money or the economic laws, whichever side you would think, which, according to 
Harx, are ultimately, but only ultimately, can's creations insofar as they depend 
— there would be no economic laws without capital and capital itself is a human c 
creation and only by taking it back, by re-appropriating what man had originally 
put out of himself — that's the image: man exteriorates something, externalises 
it. Yes? First step. And then, second step, he regards this external as his 
gods, as his ideals, his standards, what have you — yes? — that is the aliena¬ 
tion. Han regards himself as a creature of alien powers whereas he — these pow¬ 
ers are his creations and that is not abolished, according to Harx, ty the scien¬ 
tific consciousness, which to some extent takes these things away, but because the 
most subtle and refined form of alienation is that of capitalist society where all 
these — vdiere morcy and capital rule and apparently with — as a kind of eternal 
laws. And the end of the process is the rc-approriaation. Han recognizes himself 
to be the creator of gods. By this very fact betakes them back. Now this notion 
of — and that will become clear in Hr. Benjamin's paper — it will be next so I 
can say that — this is Hegel, only Hegel did not speak of man. Hegel spoke of 
the mind, not simply the human mind, but the fundamental notion is this: there is 
— the fundamental phenomenon — the beginning is mind. Hind alienates it3clf and 
the first alienation for — the key alienation for Hegel is nature. Here — thi3 
is alienated mind, but then there is also a kind of alienation on the human level. 
That's — and the end of the process in Hegel too is that man recognizes mind — 
that everything is mind or the work of the mind. There is nothing outside of 
mind. That is the Hegelian schema wliich Harx takes over, replacing Hind with a 
capital "M, u which Hegel can also call God, therefore — replacing Hind by matter. 
That makes it in mary respects more common sensical because everyone of us knows 
human beings and no one has seen Hind with a capital "H." Therefore Harx is very 
— you know, therefore also the crude language which he frequently uses: the man 
of common sense talking about these absurd German speculators, and yet, as Harx 
recognized all the time in very powerful passages, Hegel, he says, took care of 
the self-alienation but still in an alienated form. Hegel saw that the fundamen¬ 
tal phenomenon is alienation, but he did not see it sufficiently because of his 
erroneous beginning, not ?/ith the true beginning, man, but with the fantastic be¬ 
ginning: Hind with a capital "H." Now the key problem in Hegel, if I may mention 
this in passing and that must-be.the end of what I say today, is nature. That man 
and the characteristically human has a mind character, consciousness character: 
that is not too difficult to grant. But what about nature? What about nature? A 
hopeless problem. Hegel must say, in order to maintain his "monistic thesis" that 
this is alienated mind. Nature — and that is what the downfall of Kegel, histor¬ 
ically speaking, this philosophy of nature. Then Harx replaces Hind by man. 77ell, 
you can't say trees are men, rocks, mountai n s, are men, and yet Harx ascribes to 
man what Hegel ascribes to Hind-God. You see, in a certain sense it still makes 
sense to say nature is mind, using the traditional formula, because he's a creature 
of God, of Hind. Yes? To that extent it makes sense. 3ut when you replace Hind 
by man and what — what do trees, raoufctains, elephants — it can't, of course, bo 
said that is alienated man. You will be alienated in the French sense. • • if you 
say that, but Harx must say this in a way, not so stupidly literally, but he must 



say it in a Tray. How — her: can he prove ithat this is in a Tray man? Because it 
is in its nature susceptible of being conquered by man. It becomes in this sense 
human. It becomes material for man and therewith man stamps it with — as human. 
And in this sense — and I will — I believe I can shew this more clearly next 
time — it is so that man as the conquerer of nature is a god, takes the place of 
god. Yes, but if this is so the science of man is metaphysics, but in what capa¬ 
city, msy I ask, does man conquer nature? Not as speculator. There he leaves na¬ 
ture alone. But as worker, as industrialist, as engineer, as an" economic being." 
So it is the economic activity of man, the material production of man, which es¬ 
tablishes the unity of man and non-man; and since that is the key division of 
things, man and non-roan, and the humanly fine thought is the highest thought and 
that highest thought is material production, economics i3 metaphysics. It is 
still a fantastic thought, naturally, but given tho premises which karx has and 
which so many today would accept without ary difficulty, that there are only men 
and non-toucan things, the question of their unity — I mean, either you reduce man 
to non-man by this simplictic formula, man is only — there i3 only quantitative 
difference between man and beast, and then you case into great absurdities which 
Harx always avoided — then you have the question of their unity and then liarx is, 
at least, respectable, that he tried. Y.nether his — I don't believe his solu¬ 
tion is tenable. Now, is there — Hr. Cropsey, I was very unjust to you and since 
vre are supposed to teach justice. 

"Do we have to teach it by example?' 

The only convincing way. 


(Transcriber's Note: At the time when this set of transcriptions was begun, 
one tape appeared to bemnrLssing which was not subsequently located. It was 
believed to*be a recording of the sixth meeting of the seminar held April 13, 
I960, during which Dr. Strauss apparently lectured on Harx's early writings). 
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Karx seminar: seventh meeting. April 2Q, I960 * 


... because of your supersonic speed. Nov; when you said at the beginning ti a new 
philosophy" I thought that this showed a basic fallacy because — but later on I 
thought that you said this deliberately. In other words, you are aware of the 
fact that '!arx did not regard these thoughts as philosophic and yet you said, 
criticising Marx, they are philosophic; right or wrong i3 another matter. Philos¬ 
ophy cannot be avoided. But I did not — you gave three arguments why philosophy 
cannot be avoided at a certain part of your argument and you spoke so quick that I 
couldn't follow. 

"Yes, well in that part I wasn’t talking about the impossibility. I said 
that — I thought Marx had tried to prove three things in the course of the 
German Ideology and that the three were incompatible. ..." 

Yes, all right. Yes, but which weretthese threo points? 

"I think that he tried to prove, first, that philosophy is impossible, that 
it couldn’t be pursued, the reason being that man are determined in a certain 
wayamid therefore thought is not free.” 

But could one not say the conclusion — I mean, from the fact that philosophy 
was actual it follows that it was possible. 

"I think he would deny that because I think he would say -- well, philosophy 
was not actual in the sense that philosophers thought it was actual." 

But still, in a sense it was actual. Otherwise Marx couldn’t criticize it. 

"Well, i 0 e. in a trivial sense it’s actual, in existenco.” 

Yes, that is not so simple but vrhat were the two other points? 

"I thought the second way he tried to prove philosophy —* he tried to 
philosophy,was to prove it trivial; that is, by saying it didn’t really mat¬ 
ter and that it didn't change the course of history.” 

I see. All right. Yes? 

"And the third, affgtamMtve, was that it was difficult because hvp, to buS 6ty 
ity was conditioned ty their particular economic situation and therefore men 
differently situated have a different view of reality and therefore couldn't 
communicate with each other.’’ 

Yes, that is what you — 

(Student inaudibly appends another clause to former remarks). 

Yes, but strictly speaking that would be a kind of proof of impossibility, 
the last point, not only a difficulty. Yes, but would not — would you not also 
have to consider this point: that according to Marx the philosophic possibilities 
have been exhausted by Hegel. I mean, in other words, whenever you try to philos¬ 
ophize you will either be a Hegelian or pre-Hegelian and therefore you come into a 
dialectical whirlpool which leads you eventually to Hegel and Kegel is demonstrably 
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vrr ong. New therefore the critique of Kegel is so crucially important for Marx. 

You remember that there were at least two remarks which we read last tine to this 
effect: that Hegel — Marx accepts Hegel's bold view. The Hegelian philosophy is 1 
the and or the peak of philosophy* There were two points where I ** I'm not sure 
that you are right* Is consciousness according to Marx here essentially aliena¬ 
tion as you presented it? 

"No. I think he said that consciousness — the appearance of consciousness 
signals the appearance of alienation, but they weren't identical." 

Ah ha* Because otherwise tie communist society would be a return to a pre-hu- 
nan state so that — so consciousness is secondary, but not in itself alienation, 

(Inaudible renark regarding the a nal ytical scheme). 

: 

Yes, now I recognize a difficulty. First you have the relations of produc¬ 
tion which would always remain. That's no way abandoned* Then this gives rise to 1 
the political set up and then finally consciousness in the more abstract sense. 

Yes? To which belongs religion, poetry, philosophy, and sonon* Kow politics will | 
disappear in the communist society, but thinking will not disappear. Yes? So if 
— I think this difficulty was reflected in what you said. How — I mean, if we 
have this order: production, politics, thinking, why should only the middle one, 
politics, disappear, and not the third one? Yes? This, I believe, you had in 
mind. But there was another point which had to do with the question of natural j 
inequality and there I did — what precisely does Marx teach on that subject? 

"I don't think there's very much mention of it at all in the German Ideology, ” 
but I think that when he treats of property it'ecmcs out, it's implied, that j 
the natural inequalities of men aren't so great, the reason being that, he as- j 
cribes all inequality of property to inequalities that derive from social re- j 
lations. 0 * and therefore he doesn't ascribe ary inequality of property to 
men's talents or to the inequality of men's talents. 11 

Yes. Well, is this not a defensible thesis? I mean, must one be really very 
bright to dig that ditch? (Transcriber not certain of accuracy of last phrase). 

"Well, even — it takes a certain talent. I'm not sure — " 

Yes, sure, the talent to acquire property of which Madison speaks, but — in 
the famous passage in Federalist No. 10 — but you — from time to time you hear 
big businessmsan talk and they tjrite and so* Bo they strike you as the most in- j 
telligent members of society. I think that with all due respect to big business I 
would not go so far. So — but still, there are differences of intelligence, dif¬ 
ferences of talent, without ary question. What — how do they arise according to 
Marx? 

'•Well they might — I said I don't think he treats of this in the German Idc- 
ology, but to be consistent I think he would have to argue that in seme way 
or another society is responsible. * . * n 

TJell 5 let us then come to that when we read the passages. Now there is only 
one purely historical point, point of information. ?/e have read, discussed last 
time Marx's criticism of Hegel and here he deals with the post-Hegelian Germans 
?r>ri the most famous among them is, of course, Feuerbach, of whom — who is also 



the primary target here# But the situation was generally this: the Hegelian 
school split after Hegel*s death into wo schools, the so-called old Hegelians and 
the young Hegelians# The old Hegelians were those who stuck to the letter of He¬ 
gel *s teaching and gave it even a more conservative interpretation than it had in 
Hegel himself, so more emphatically monarchistic, more emphatically religious than 
Hegel himself was# And the young Hegel i a n s brought out the revolutionary implica¬ 
tions of Kegel and therefore they turned away from the letter of Hegel by assert¬ 
ing that Hegel had deliberately accomodated himself to the Prussian state of his 
time and this was not the true Hegel# That was only the appearance of Hegel# T/hat 
does Harx say on this subject by the way, or is this not — or does he not discuss 
it in the first part? I really don’t remember# 

TTell, he touches on it# # . #“ 

Yes, but Marx denies that Hegel accomodated himself. He takes him literally# 
In this respect he agrees with the old Hegelians# But still, since Hegel was fin¬ 
ished, according to Marx, and especially by Feuerbach, the old Hegelians were of 
no interest# The interesting people were the young Hegelians and there are two 
individuals whom he discusses in the German Ideology : Bruno Bauer and Stimer, 
S-tES-r-n-e-r# Unfortunately these parts are not translated in this easily acces¬ 
sible translation and so we can’t read them here. The critique of Stirner is of a 
certain interest and I may speak of it when we come to the third part of the Ger ¬ 
man Ideology, but before I turn to a somewhat coherent discussion of the first 
part of the German Ideolojt?' I would first like to find out what Mr. Cropsey thinks 
about 2 £r. Kesselman*s paper# 

(Largely inaudible reply dealing with the question of how liarx disposes or fails 
to dispose of the question of nature). 

lire Kesselman: "# . . . On the one hand I think he shows that socieiymust de¬ 
velop because of the needs of men and their dependence on nature and there¬ 
fore the implication would be that they choose to abandon# # . and on the 
other hand he seems to look to this as—the original condition of man — as the 
— as to some extent the goal of the future development of society too so 
that I don’t think he treats it here# # . #” 

Mr. Crops ey: "Yes, that is a paradox here and I think it will become intensi¬ 
fied when we take to the economic writings proper, but I thought it might be 
worth mentioning here because in one passage later in the first part of The 
German Ideology Harx speaks of the need for man, so to speak, to get on top 
of nature, strictly speaking, because — as appropriators — in fact, before 
men, in a way, control then, surely. And then, but in another respect what 
he seems to drive at is a kind of return to a natural c ondition ofthough ad¬ 
mittedly on a higher level and then still another complication is added by 
the economic factor where it turns out that the whole economic apparatus has 
to be formed in the light of a strictly natural relation between men and the 
non-human things# . • which natural relation is the essence of the productive 
act. The act of production is a kind of return, when properly analyzed, to 
tiie most fundamental facts of nature, i#e# the or matter and mo¬ 

tion tion# I would really wonder if Harx ever got himself altogether’ straigtened 
cut with respect to that question, but I thought that it might be useful to 
bring it up here as a place# . • that it might be discussed.” 

TTell, I think that Harx indicated the general answer to that question in what 
we discussed last time, especially the Theses on Feuerbach # The-Theses on Feuer¬ 
bach are a critique of Feuerbach as a materi'alist' arid” this implies already llarx is 
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not simply a materialist. He agrees in crucial points with the idealists, that is, 
needless to say, chiefly the German idealists, and the difference is this: ideal¬ 
ism stands for activity, for labor, for production, for the conquest of nature. So 
the material i sts, so to speak, see only the power of nature and man as one natural 
being among others. Marx — that is his return to nature — against the Germans 
he says — the German idealists — he says nan is a sensual being, a natural bein& 
and not a mere self-consciousness in his essence. But this particular natural be¬ 
ing which is man is distinguished from all other natural beings by the fact that 
he can revolt against nature. This unity of the two is characteristic of Marx and, 
as mil become gradually clearer, not today I think, that is the essence of commu¬ 
nism as .Marx understands it. We only have to consider the moral equivalents of 
the two things to see that, the moral equivalents being for materialism, pleasure, 
for idealism, duty. The unity of both: that is the Marxian moral doctrine, but I 
cannot develop this now because it would, at the moment, be only confusing. Now, 
to repeat, man is that part of nature which alone can revolt against the whole of 
nature. That is, I think — Marx is not the first to have this thought, but Marx 
says it probably clearer than any of his predecessors. And so — the power of na¬ 
ture, to repeat, that is the materi a l i st heritage as Marx understands it; the con¬ 
quest of nature is the idealistic heritage, again in his interpretation. And — 
or the:Qerman philosophers also were the philosophers of freedom versus nature. 

Yes. This freedom means the freedom of man to revolt against nature, to say "no" 
to nature, to conquer nature. That is an essential part of the Marxist doctrine, 
but for Marx— but whereas, according to the German doctrine, this is made possi¬ 
ble by a fundamental ontological difference between man and non-man, the differ¬ 
ence between freedom and nature, freedom and nature, between the consciousness and 
nature. This difference is no longer stated in these terms by Maix. Yes, and 
therefore he can sometimes use very crude materialistic formulas, but ho doesn't 
mean them quite as crudely as the ordinary materialists of the eighteenth or nine¬ 
teenth centuries did. Now there is one point I think I should add in connection — 
which is important regarding the fight against the German ideologists. There is 
one simple formula which characterizes these German ideologists, i. e« the people 
loft of Hegel. The right is absolutely uninteresting to Marx. Atheism, conscious 
open atheism, is characteristic of all these men starting from Feuerbach and that 
means, in other words, Hegel, to say nothing of the earlier philosophers, idealis¬ 
tic philosophers, are disguised theologians, sren disguised Christian theologians, 
and the whole controversy partly takes on this fom: tliat everyone tries to dis¬ 
cover the secret theologian in his opponent and Marx finds that Stirner is a dis¬ 
guised Christian theologian and Stirner replies in kind and then it becomes, of 
course, a sheer play at this point. But still the atheism is the common basis and 
the question is only, one can almost say, who is tho most — which atheism is the 
most consistent one. For example, Stirner, who Marx discusses in the third part 
— the third part is not what is called the third part in the translation; that is 
the fourth erdfifth part — Stirner simply says as long as you have to do with ary 
universals you are still a theist. For example, well, Feuerbach had said God or 
gods are creations of man, of man, and the task consists now after this delusion 
has been seen through to take back these delusions to man and no longer love a 
product of can in which man has — into which man has alienated himself, but to 
love man; philanthropy instead of theanthropy. Now — but here the — what is 
man? Yes — is — there are only individuals but every' demand, every imperative, 
every notion of man's destiny, speaks in terms of universals and according to 
Stirner it is therefore disguised theology. Strictly speaking, you can't say more 
than, "Be thyself* 1 ; not — do not assimilate yourself to some universal ideal, 
(that's only a disguised god), to seme universal concept. Do not — all such ideals 
transcend the real men and are, therefore, crypto-theological. The only thing 
possible to say is "Be thyself," which, of curse, suffers from the defect that it 
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is again a universal as Marx doosn*t fail to point out. But we must now turn to 
the details of The German Ideolog y. Let T s read — Mr. Reinkin, do you have the 
copy? You are such a superb reader. Take the first sentence. 

(3egins to read). 

No, no, before; the preface. 

"The preface." 

Yes. "Hitherto men — " 

"Hithstto men have constantly made up for themselves false conceptions about 1 
themselves, about what they are and what they ought to bo — " 

Yes. You see, hithr&to always; from now on no longer. From now on it is 
possible for man to have true conceptions of thenselves. Ye3? That‘s implied. 

Yes? Go on. 

"They havo arranged their relationships according totheir ideas of God, of 
normal man, etc. The phantoms of their brains have gained the mastery over 
them. They the creators have bowed dov/n before their creatures. Let us lib- j 
erate them from their chimeras, the ideas, doctrines, imaginary boings, under 
tho yoke of which they are pining away. Lot us revolt against tho rule of 
thoughts. Lot us teach man, says one, to exchange these imaginations for 
thoughts which correspond to the essence of man; says tho second, to take up 
a critical attitude with them; says the third, to knock them out of their 
head3 and existing reality will collapse." 

Yes. That is Marx*s brief description of the spirit of Gerraary after Hegel. 
Yes? Not his own work. Hitherto men had wrong thoughts. Now they can have true 
thoughts and the exchange of the true thoughts for tho wrong thoughts, that is the 
revolution, tho greatest revolution of all time. Yihat does Marx say? 

"These innocent and childlike fancies are the kernel of the modern young He¬ 
gelian philosophy, which not only is received by £he German public with honor 
and awe, but is announced by our philosophic heroes with a solemn conscious¬ 
ness of th c±t characteristic dangerousness and criminal ruthlessness." 

Yes. Let us stop there. So, in other word3, the absurdity of the German 
ideology, i.e. of this left Hegelian, post-Hegelian movement, is this: that they 
believe substituting one kind of thoughts for another kind of thoughts is the sal¬ 
vation of mankind. These people — and that is what is Marx's first — these — 
what they do is merely to substitute one kind of thoughts, idea, one ideology for 
another ideology. These people, far from being revolutionary — Bruno Bauer and 
the others — in fact only reproduce the thoughts of the German petty bourgeoisie. 

Of course the petty bourgeois would not recognise these thoughts in this terrific 
formula, but Marx proves it as follows: the practical consequence of these new 
thoughts is a legitimation of those institutions and of those political aspira¬ 
tions which are in fact the political aspirations of the petty bourgeoisie. It is 
a tempest,in a teapot, in other words, and it appears immediately once one looks 
at those German things, say from Franca or England, and then one sees how parochial 
this whole affair is! And let us turn to page four of the translation at the be¬ 
ginning of the fourth paragraph. 

"I only have three paragraphs." 
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“Well, the beginning of the — 

"The Gcraan criticism?" 

The German criticism — yes, 

"German criticism has, right up to its latest efforts, never around 

with philosophy, -ar from exa m i n i n g its general philosophic premises the 
whole body of its inquiries has actually sprung from the soil of a definite 
philosophical system, that of Hegel." 

Yes, stop here. In other words, not only have they not questioned philosophy 
as such. They have not even questioned Hegelian philosophy. Thty have not — * 
they took philosophy for granted. The relation of the old Hegelians and the young 
Hegelians, as Marx makes clear in the sequel, is that whether you accept the 
reigning thoughts, the thoughts accepted ty the ruling part of society, or whether 
you criticise these accepted thoughts. It — thqy remain within the realms of 
thought. Let us -- philosophy is a realm within itself. That is the whole impli¬ 
cation. Ard the other realm is reality, but realiiy is, of course, the only real 
realm and therefore that is a mere delusion. Reality is something radically dif¬ 
ferent than thoughts. Well — but this is presented as a thought. That's the ob¬ 
vious difficulty. How let us see. Let us turn to Marx's own beginning on page, , 
on the bottom of page six. 

"The way in which men produce their needs of subsistence depends, first of 
all, on the nature of the actual needs they find in existence and have to re¬ 
produce. This mode of production does not simply as being the repro¬ 

duction of the physical subsistence of the individuals. Rather, it is a def¬ 
inite form of activity of these individuals, a definite form of expressing ‘ 
their lives, a definite mode of life on their part. As individuals express 
their lives so they are. Yfnat they are, therefore, coincides vrith their pro¬ 
duction, or with what they produce and with ho?.* they produce. The nature of 
individuals thus depends on the material conditions determining their produc¬ 
tion." 

Let us stop here for one moment. Marx begins the whole argument — we can't 
read that — the German philosophy, the Hegelian philosophy, claimed to be presup¬ 
positionless, to translate the German word literally. That word played a very 
great role in the whole nineteenth century. It was applied also to science. Sci¬ 
ence is presuppositionless. It approaches the things vdthout ary previous presup¬ 
positions. All presuppositions are to emerge through the analysis, through the 
thinking. Marx says no. “e must start with presuppositions. Otherwise we can 
never arrive at any content. But the presuppositions must be non-arbitrary. The 
presuppositions must be necessary. And if we question the existence of human be¬ 
ings then we can close shop immediately. Y/e will never find out arytiiing about 
human relations, which is sensible as far as it goes. What we find is human in¬ 
dividuals and their conditions — and their conditions. You see, this formula i 3 
important. Y.hat is not man is a condition of man. How Marx speaks here only of 
tlie terrestrial conditions, but obviously the sun and the stars too are — aid 
which Marx is very far from denying. **hy does Marx disregard them here, although 
— the heavenly bodies and their motions, which are at least as much a part of the 
whole as minerals on earth? 7. 7 ell, because he wants to give a doctrine of history 
and history takes place on earth. Therefore, we do not have to go into that. That 
is not legitimate. So what is man? T/hat, then, is man? Y/hat is the nature of 
man? Marx gives here only a brief indication. The beginning of man's specifics- 



tion — the beginning — nan becomes distinguished from the brutes by producing 
their means of life* The brutes do not produce them, according to Marx. He 
doesn*t go into the question of bees, for example. That*s unimportant for him. 

Man must — even if man chases a brute, Marx implies — a rabbit — that 1 s some¬ 
thing different from a dog chasing a rabbit, as will appear. But That is the con¬ 
dition for the fact that man produces his means of living? ^'hat T s the condition 
for that? T/hat does he say? It is conditioned by their bodily organization, by 
their bodily organization; nothing about the mental organizations — Marx docs not 
regard this as worth mentioning here and later on vre will see that this dogmatism, 

( this disregard of the non-bodily, is essential to Marx f s position. Now what he de¬ 
velops in the sequel is this, something to which we will return on another occa¬ 
sion: production leads to division of labor. Think of wiiat is going on on a chase 
— yes — where you don»t have firearms. Some have to — the different members of 
the chase have to take a different function ar.d also the difference of the sexes 
is alluded to in this connection. And the division of labor in its turn leads to 
property. Then he gives a very rapid survey of history. He mentions three forms 
of organization: the tribe, the poiis, and the feudal society. No attempt is mad^ 
andd I believe ICr. Kesselman has become aware of that, at proving a necessary pro- 

i gress there, a necessary progress there. We must come back to that later. That 
is veiy important because if there is no necessary progress there is no necessity • 
for the emergence of communism and that Marx would admit. He would only say we 
have a wrong notion of necessity. By a non-teleological necessity certain changes 
took place which led to feudal society and then from feudal society to bourgeois 
society. Here w re are now in a bourgeois society in this situation. Given this 
state of affairs communism is necessary. It is a purely academic question and 
even a meaningless question for Marx ultimately whether it could not have bean dif¬ 
ferent. It happened and therefore there were necessary causes for its taking 
place. V/e will take this up on another occasion. Now let us turn to page ten in 
the translation: the paragraph beginning “this whole view of history." 

"Thi3 whole interpretation of history appears to be contradicted by the fact 
that — " 

Now then he develops the ordinary, vulgar view of history, according to which 
history is political history and not econoiaic history. He does not answer this 
question in the immediate sequel. The book is not finished — was not — was never 
printed, as you know, by Marx. It was published after his death and one must as¬ 
sume that he would have changed that. He gives the answer much later in the 
translation on page 62, if you would be so good to turn to that. 

"Nothing is more common than the notion that in history up till now it has 
only been a question of «taking. *" 

Talcing, namely conquering. Yes. Yes. 

"The barbarians *take T the Roman 3npire, and this fact of f talcing' is nude 
to explain the transition from the old world tatthe feudal system. In this 
taking by barbarians, however, the question is, whether the nation which is 
conquered has evolved industrial productive forces, as is the case with mod¬ 
ern peoples, or whether their productive forces are based for the most part 
merely on their association and on the community. Taking is further deter¬ 
mined by the object taken. A banker*s fortune, consisting of paper, cannot 
be taken at all, without the taker »s submitting to the conditions of produc¬ 
tion and intercourse of the country taken. Similarly the total industrial 
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capital of a modern industrial country. And finally, everywhere there is 
very soon an end to taking, and when there is nothing more to take, you have 
to set about producing." 

So, in other words, that is an attempt to prove that production is always the 
basic fact and not such things as conquest. I only refer to that so that you see 
that Karx did not leave it at this very inadequate remark on page 10. Now this 
notion, this cleavage between political history and economic history is — has an 
important pre-history in Hegel himself, for what is the movement of history accor¬ 
ding to Hegel? Yes, surely, the mind, the intellect, reason, lhat is clear. But 
Hegel was very far from being abstract. He had very concrete notions of what hap¬ 
pened. In his Phenomenology of the Mind which Hegel — which ]&irx justly regarded 
as his greatest writing — the beginning of the historical process is as follows: 
the beginning is political, Hobbian, the war of everybody against everybocty’, and 
— but it i3 even much more political than in Hobbes because the objective is re¬ 
cognition, as Hegel calls it. Take the simple case of two individuals. They 
fight for the sake of admitted to be superior by the other. It is also — v/hat 
Hobbes meant ty pride is implied. That is the basic thing. Now there are two 
possibilities. One: one of the fighters is killed. History is at an end. Ihe 
other is, however, that one loses his nerves a3 we would say and submits. It is 
absolutely unpredictable who -.rill lose his nerves and whether someone vri.ll lose 
his norve3. The submitter becomes the slave of the fellow who has shown courage. 
That is the master and slave relation according to Hegel. You seo the crucial im¬ 
plication: there are no natural claves. Whether you are a slave or a free man do** 
pends on an act of the will basically, but that is only the beginning. So we — 

' no history without a distinction of masters and slaves, but what is the further 
history? I can give here only the barest sketch. The master forces the slave to 
work for him and v/hat doos the master do? He enjoy3 the fruit of the labors of 
the slave. Well, he fights also on occasion, but his life consists chiefly in en¬ 
joyment, i.e. that is an end. There is no further development there. How does 
the further development come? Entirely from the part of the slave. And what is 
the slave doing? Y/orking, transforming nature, and out of this basic labor of the 
slave the higher forms of labor, intellectual production, emerge dialectically. So 
you see, Hegel himself to some extent prepared 15arx*s notion by putting a greater 
emphasis on that work — on the activity of the slave, the worker, than on the 
work of the lord, the political ruler. Now that is of — in Hegel himself that is 
infinitely more complex, but that is an important point which we cannot completely 
disregard. Nov/ let us turn — we must look at a few passages: in the translation, 
page lli, the second paragraph. 

"In direct contrast to German philosophy, which descends from heaven to earth, 
here we ascend from earth to heaven." 

Yes. That*3 the clear formulation. Yes? The idealistic philosophers start¬ 
ing from the highest and trying to understand the lower in the light of the high¬ 
est, and Karx starts from the lowest and tries to understand the high in the light 
4of the low. Yes? 

"That is to say, we do not set out from what men say, imagine, conceive, nor 
from men a3 narrated, thought of, imagined, cor.ceived> in order to arrive at 
men in the flesh. Tie set out from real, active men, and on the basis of 
their real life-process v/e demonstrate the development of the ideological re¬ 
flexes and echoes of this life-process. The phantoms formed in the human 
brain are also, necessarily, sublimates of their material life-process, which' 
is. empirically verifiable and bound to material .premises. Morality, religion. 
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metaphysics, all the rest of ideology and their corresponding forms of con¬ 
sciousness, thus no longer retain the semblance of independence. They hare 
no history. ... 11 

Now let us stop here. That is, of course, an extreme overstatement which is 1 
J contradicted by Marx later on. They have a history but they have ano independent 
/history. that’s what he means. Yes. 

»... no development; but men, developing their material production and 
their material intercourse, alter, along with this their real existence, 
their thinking and the products of their thinking. Life is not determined by 
consciousness, but consciousness by life. 11 

That’s the crucial sentence. Marx sometimes also says consciousness doesn’t 
determine being, but being determines consciousness. That’s -- has the same mean¬ 
ing. Yes? 

"In the first method of approach the starting-point is consciousness taken as 
the living individual; in the second it is the real living individuals them¬ 
selves, as they are in actual life, and consciousness is considered solely as 
their consciousness.” 

Yes. Now that is a return from — not only from German idealism, but also 
from its predecessors like Descartes, in a way even the British philosophers, 

Locke and Hume, to the common sense uso of the older view: the consciousness is 
only a part of man, however important it may be. It is not man. Now how does he 
go on? Ho must givo some reason because what he said up to now is insufficient* 

’•This method of approach is not devoid of premises. It starts out from the 
real premises and does not abandon them for a moment. Its premises are men, 
not in any fantastic isolation or abstract definition, but in their actual,- 
empirically perceptible process of development under definite conditions. As 
soon as this active life-process is described, history ceases to be a collec¬ 
tion of dead facts as it is with the empiricists (themselves still abstract), 
or an imagined activity of imagined subjects, as with the idealists. TThere 
speculation ends — in real life — there real, positive science begins: the 
representation of the practical activity, of the practical process of devel¬ 
opment of men. Empty talk about consciousness ceases, and real knowledge has 
to take its place/ *‘/hen reality is depicted, philosophy as an independent. 
branch of activity loses its medium of existence.” 

No* let us — we may stop here. Here we have another reference to this posi¬ 
tivism of Marx which we discussed last time. The rejection of philosophy: only 
positive empirical science can give us revelation about what is, but we have dis¬ 
cussed last time at some length that this positivism has — is fundamentally dif¬ 
ferent from present day positivism and the chief difference, to repeat this point, 
is that present day positivism denies hwhcLpsJj-o-l-e-s. It tries to understand 

( what presents itself as a whole, say capitalist society, liberal democracy, commu¬ 
nism/as the product of more fundamental elements which are present, eveiywh ere so 
that the differences between such wholes come out only as quantitative differences 
whereas Marx is guided by the Hegelian view that quantity necessarily transforms 
itself into quality, ^nere are essential differences, according to Marx, not ac¬ 
cording to the positivists. But still we canr.otjleave it at that because -- as I 
mentioned last time, because Marcc — one cannot begin to study facts without hav- 



ing, without loo'.a. 
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ing, without looking for something. Tie need, in other words, — empirical asser¬ 
tion needs organizing principles. Novr the principles with which Marx approaches 
the facts, namely the fundamental character of the economic relations, if we may 
say so, are already results of empirical research, according to Marx, but of what 
kind of research? Yes? 

"Doesn't — you said that he went back to an older view in that one might say 
he rejects Descartes' autonomous reason proceeding to self-evident truths 
without reference to opinions; and on the other hand he doesn't go back to 
the older view in the sense of accepting — " 

Yes, sure. No, no, he brushes them aside. Yes, sure. And that is a famous 
shortcoming as is shown in all historical studies of the Marxists, perhaps not in 
economic history. I don't know that. But surely when ever they try to understand 
intellectual history — ye3? — they do not take seriously what these authors say 
because they knew better in advance. Yes? Sure. But the question for us now 
here is granting that empirical research is the only way in which we can find out 
anything about empirical facts, where do we get the principles, the criteria of 
relevance -without which no empirical study is possible? Let us look at the bottom 
of page 15. "The difficulty begins, on the contrary, there. . . ." 

"The removal of these difficulties is — " 

No, no, before. The sentence before. 

"On the contrary, our difficulties begin only when we set about the observa¬ 
tion and the arrangement — the real dopiction — of our historical material, 
whether of a pact epoch or of the present. The removal of these difficulties 
is governed by premises which it is quite impossible to state here, but which 
only the study of the actual life-process and the activity of the individuals 
of each epoch will make evident." 

Yes. Now let us see. • • . In the immediate sequel we will find a more pre¬ 
cise statement, after the heading, "History." Yes? 

"We shall select hero some of these abstractions, which we use to refute the 
ideologists, and shall illustrate them by historical examples." 

Yes? 

"(a) History. Since we are dealing with the Germans, who do not postulate 
arything, we must begin ty stating the first premise of all human existence, 
and therefore of all history, the premise namely that men must be in a posi¬ 
tion to live in order to be able to 'make history.' But life involves before 
everything else eating and drinking, a habitation, clothing and mary other 
things. The first historical act is thus the production of the means to sat¬ 
isfy these needs, the production of material life itself. And indeed this is 
an historical act, a fundamental condition of all history, which today, as 
thousands of years ago, must daily and hourly be fulfilled merely in order to 
sustain human life." 

1 Now let us stop here. That is really the -.hole argument of Marx. Thy is the 
(economic interpretation of history manifestly true, that only people fooled by 
[theological or philosophic delusions fail to see it? Why it is so? 77e must eat 
before we can do anything else. Well, eat and some other tilings which Marx 
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mentions. The satisfaction of our bodily needss precedes everything else. What 
comes first in time is therefore the fundamental condition out of ■which everything 
else must be understood. Yes? 

"Marx says that man differs from all other animals in being able to produce 
his means of subsistence, but what is it about man that enables him to do 
that?" 

Yes; a perfectly pertinent question. Sure, because the other thing — food 
applies to animals as well. Sure, that*s the point, but let us see whether Marx 
does not — how shall I say — vhether we cannot give him a rope with which he 
hangs himself. That is, generally speaking, a more convincing form of criticism 
than re rely saying you have forgotten that. Now let us turn to page 19, the sec¬ 
ond paragraph. 

"Only now, after having considered four moments, four aspects of the funda¬ 
mental historical relationships, do we find that man also possesses 1 con¬ 
sciousness 1 ; — " 

Yes, which were the other elements? I mean, he has to live. He has to live 
with others. Yes. All right. So now consciousness comes out in the first place. 
Yes? 

» — do we find that man also possesses *consciousness'; but, even so, not 
inherent, not *pure* consciousness. Kron the start the *spirit* is afflicted 
with the curse of being »burdoned* with matter, which hero makes its appear¬ 
ance in the form of agitated layers of air, sounds, in short of language. 
Language is as old as consciousness, language is practical consciousness as 
it exists for other men, and for that reason is really beginning to exist for 
me personally as well; for language, like consciousness, only arises from the 
need, the necessity, of intercourse with other men. T/here there exists a re¬ 
lationship, it exists for me: the animal has no ‘relations* with anything, 
cannot have ary." 

Mow let us stop here for one moment first. Lhat is iiarx*s argument? Con¬ 
sciousness presupposes language and language presupposes society and therefore 
consciousness is logically, at ary rate, after society and this society is, of 
course, a society of production. That is no longer taken up. The question, of 
course, is — which was raised by you before — do not the individuals working to¬ 
gether already possess consciousness from the beginning so that you cannot possi¬ 
bly say the production precedes in ary sense language. Let us see what Larx says 
in the sequel. "Consciousness — " Yes. 

"Consciousness is therefore from the very beginning a social product. . . .** 

Product, product. Yes? I mean, in other words, society is first and then 
the product, language. Yes? 

"... product, and remains so as long as men exist at all. Consciousness is 
at first, of course, merely c onsciousness concerning the immediate sensuous 
environment and consciousness of the limited connection with other persons 
and things outside the individual who is growing self-conscious . At the same j 
time. ..." 

Now listen: at the same time. Man from the very beginning does not merely 



have a consciousness of this mountain at the end of the world — yes? — let us 
assume it's a high mountain — and of the sun, moon, and stars in the evening and 
animals, trees, and other human beings, and so on. At the same time he has what? 

"• • . it is consciousness of nature, which first appears to men as a com¬ 
pletely alien, all-powerful and unassailable force, with which men's rela¬ 
tions are purely animal and by which they are overawed like beasts; it is 
thus a purely animal consciousness of nature (natural religion)•" 

Yes. Well, more literally stated, nature religion and distinguished from 

religion or ary higher religion. Now is this not amazing? is not fantas¬ 
tic? Hen are overawed by nature as the brutes and thence he has a brutish con¬ 
sciousness of nature: nature religion. ?.ho has ever heard of brutes possessing a 
religion? Do you see that? It's absurd. Now what is behind that. Pardon? 

(Inaudible remark). 

Yes, sure he means something of this kind — doesn't make ary — fetishism ho 
probably thought of. That doesn't make ary difference. But the point is here or¬ 
iginal man has not only a consciousness of cats and whatever,rcyybe around in 
trees. He has also at the same time a consciousness of nature and here nature is, 
of courso, not understood as something to which man belongs or of which he is a 
/ product, but nature is here understood as a wholly alien, omnipotent ard unassail¬ 
able power toward which men are — take a purely brutish position. They are im¬ 
pressed by it like the brutes and hence they have a purely brutish consciousness of 
nature (nature religion). Hiere is no question. I mean, whether Marx would have 
kept it if he had published it I don't knew, but — so people are quite clever in 
• deleting give away sentences, but that would only mean that we would — we would 
have to reconstruct that sentence in our own minds as having the impression of 
that. But that was the point I made a few minutes ago when I did not remember 
that passage. Marx does not take the present day view of a gradual difference be¬ 
tween man and the brutes; you know. Marx assumes an essential difference and that 
implies a certain superiority of the Marxist doctrine and also of Marx's ideology 
✓ over the positivistic ideology which is compelled to regard it as a great problem 
whether we must not give human rights to robots. You remember that famous problem 
of present day political scienco. The Marxists are not such fools to worry about 
that because they know that there is an essential difference between men and 
brutes. Now what — the essential difference between man and brutes is that man is 
a productive animal and not non-productive like the brutes. Not you can say beasts 
are also productive animals and Marx has disposed of that in a passage of Das Kap - 
ital \7hich I read to you and which we will read again: the bee does not have a 
conceit, an image, of the hive before he builds the hive or whatever he does in 
the hive, as the architect has a conceit, an image, of the house before he builds 
the house. And let us — well, teleological production, if you want this expres¬ 
sion: that is characteristic of man. But let us leave it at Marx's expression: 
production. But why on earth should the production be limited to so-called mater- 
y ial production? The urgency of the need — we must eat before we can do arything 
else — is surely an important consideration. But in — Marx says, without good 
reason, at the same time in which man, for example, tries to catch a hare by some 
primitive methods or pick an apple he has some awareness of the whole which no 
brute has. The whole — there is an enigma for him there and he responds to that 
i/ enigma. That is primitive religion, ryth. You can give it ary derogatory term 
you please. That doesn't do away with the fact that there is no good reason for 
doubting that man's myth production is coeval with his tool production or his pro¬ 
duction of means of living; to which Marx will probably answer, yes. After this 




passage he must admit that. But he vrill say yes, but the myths — this is all 
; bunk; that are imaginations, whereas the tool which he makes out of the flint: 
that’s real. Yes, but the question is, then, this: are men not influenced ard 
deeply influenced by their imaginations, especially if these imaginations are so 
— collective imaginations? And you know, all the trouble which Max Weber took in 
his Sociology of Religion to show that athere are certain — to s how that there 
may 1 j ery well be an influence of religious notion on economic matters was abso¬ 
lutely sensible. And of course Engels himself has said on some occasions the 
Marxists don’t dery that the superstructure — here is the infra-structure — yes, 
relations of production; the superstructure, the ideologies: that they have an ef¬ 
fect on the infra-structure. So? Yes, but say — but ultimately, ultimately the 
infra-structure is the cause. How do they know that except on the basis of the 
dogmatic assertion and the dogmatic assertion has, of course, a great plausibility 
because it is not limited to the Marxists but is shared by mary others ard is, 
perhaps, a principle of the modern scientific mind: that what is prior as a condi- \ 
tion is the — of the higher or later — is a sufficient cause of the higher. In 
other words, Marx has a very — derives a very powerful support from the anti-tel- < 
eological character of modem science, so that is not a peculiarity to Marx, of 
Marx. You know? This basic principle that what is the primary, what is primary 
in time — but to repeat, Marx does not in any way prove that’s primary in time. 

He says, "at the same time'' the natural religion, the nature religion, say, some 
primitive.notions, I don’t care how — by thevray, in the meantime the students of 
comparative religion have found out that these primitive religions are by no means 
primitive, those of which we knows that these are all elaborated cosmological 
schemes and not just elements of a primitive imagination. I mean, if there was 
such a truly primitive religion c onsisting only of isolated elements it has not 
yet been discovered. But the main point is, as I said, this remark about this si- j 
muitaneity. Yes? - 

"In German does ”at the same time*’ have the same ambiguity that it does in 

English?” 

Yes, sure. 

"The phrase; because in English you could read that not as meaning simultane¬ 
ous.” 

“ ! 

But what? 

"You could mean it to be a phrase that means — such as, on the other hard.” 

Yes, but in German it means at the same time, literally translated. 

"It means chronologically." 

Yes, it does not always mean — you know, but it is — well, there is — 
(Inaudible remark)« 

(A few indudible words by Mr. Strauss followed by); a time occurs there — you 
know, sure. No, I think even if he would have said, which is possible also in 
German to say, simultan — yes? — simultaneously, it would not have — because 
that Tfould simply trace — pushiit back to the Latin because simulus : that’s also 
primarily temporal. No, no. That is — that —* I think that truth compelled Marx 
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to write that. But as I say, he would probably — his argument Tronic probably be 
this: the tool — yes? — say, for polishing or whatever they do or for cutting, 
that is real. It really cuts, whereas the sacrifice they bring to some demon has 
no effect except in their imagination. Yes? That he would say. Therefore, it’s 
not real. 

”I*m just wondering if he isn’t admitting an earlier stage of religion than 
that where all religion is is a dog’s fear of lightning or a beast’s fear of 
something strange and unknown, mien man is not yet completely — u 

Yes, but the question is really Harx — even no one except some simple minded 
religious people who believe that the elephant is the pious a nim al or even a hen 
is — you must have heard that, a kind of folklore — yes? — you know, that the 
hen always looks to heaven after having taken s ome water — you know? — but no 
man in hi3 senses has ever credited brutes with religion and L!arx, in a way, is 
compelled to do so — to do so, because of the dogmatic position he takes. 

"Yes, but he does that by making a specific definition or inferring a defin¬ 
ition of religion which Is different than those who would normally speak of 
it would use. By religion he means the sphere of nature. Now for those who 
are willing to concede that, nature is a religion." 

Yes, but look; let us take a simple example. A man is slain or even an ani¬ 
mal is slain and is lying there. Some animals run away. Horses, for example, 
don’t like that. And — but men have all kinds of reactions. One can look dis¬ 
passionately at that corpse. Others feel that’s something uncanry. Well, at any 
rate, a human being is as such in ary stage of the development capable of thinking 
about this thing and then all notions, all kinds of notions about afterlife, very 
crude notions, merge. Brutes don’t. They forget. They forget so *- as Nietzscto 
says on a — you remember that occasion — it begins to think, what is that, but 
then it has already forgotten what it wanted to think about. Now man doesn’t for¬ 
get in this way and therefore he has coherent thoughts, howorer crude they may bo. 

"But from this kind of argument the normal position is that man also forgets 
like the beasts until he has produced language, so that like the beast he 
would react without consciousness until — " 

Yes, but it is absolutely impossible to speak empirically or even quasi-em¬ 
pirically without assuming man to possess language. That is — or.e can’t go back 
behind that and — that is a literally insoluble problem, as you know, because we 
will never find aiything in any cave, in ary geological stratum, which will make 
intelligible to us the genesis of language. Han is that being characterized by 
language; how the first man came to possess it is an unanswerable question. Y/e 
cannot"go back behind that. Let us look at a few other passages which are rele¬ 
vant to that here. Now let me see. There is another point, I think, which we 
should consider, on page — yes, a relevant passage, on page 31 , oline 11, follow- 


"This conception. ..." 

Yes, of certain young Hegelians. Yes. Yes? 

"This conception is truly religious: it postulates religious man as the prim¬ 
itive man, and in its imagination puts the religious production of fancies in 
the place of the real production of the means of subsistence and of life it- 
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§,e self®” 

* • 

Yes. So. But wone can only say this view — it's one-sidedness is as true 
and as false as Marxism. I mean, if we want to proceed empirically we have no 
right to say that thing production is a reflection of myth production as we have 
to say that myth production is a reflection from thing production® We must be 
open minded, empirical. Now let us turn to page 20, at the end of the first para¬ 
graph. 

"It is mere herd-consciousness, and at this point man is only distinguished 

from sheep by the fact that with him consciousness takes the place of in¬ 
stinct or that his instinct is a conscious one.” 

Yes. Now that is again only the essential difference between men and brutes* 
consciousness. Henco, consciousness is not a product. It's coeval with man. Now 
from all this it follows that world history strictly speaking exists only — no, 

I*m sorry, that is a summary of the intervening remarks which we cannot read. It*s 
too long. Now Marx gives a survey of world history and contrary to Hegel's teleo¬ 
logical philosophy of history which conceives of the whole history of the world — 
of all history as world history; for example, what was done in Africa originally 
tended toward all later development, toward China, Mesopotamia, West — Western 
Europe, and so on and so on. From Marx*3 point of view world history exists} only 
sinco there is a world market, meaning an actual relation of all human inhabitants 
of the globe. Prior to that there was no world history. Hegel 1 s philosophy of 
history is pure ideology. Now there are a few more passages which we should read 
before wc can make a discussion. On page. ... 

(Change of tape). (Tape resumes just at the end of a question from the floor). 

Yes, but what is it in fact? 

n It*s a reflection of the productive forces of the way ho lives." 

A historical product, let us say. So there is no essence of man to begin 
with, but what different generations called the essence of man is simply man and 
human relations as they have developed up to him. That's all to that. But the 
question arises still: is there not an essential difference between man and the 
brutes presupposed by Marx? Yes? 

"In the Beginning of Philosophy (?) when he speaks of species essence isn't 

he adopting a belief in the species essence of man." 

No. You see, that is a very bad translation and that is due to a great am¬ 
biguity of the German word v/hich is translated by essence. Now the German word 
which he uses is this. I write it in two words lest it is too long for your view: 
Gattungs Wesen . The Germans write that in midword and you can easily see that's 
how many you can translate. O attungswesen . Now gattung is species. Yes, j 

but wesen is not simply essence. That lias the same ambiguity which the Greek word ' 
has xron which it is derived and which the Latin w ord does not have. The Greek 
word is usea . Now what is an usea according to Aristotle, in the first place?^ 

This; or a "dog or a tree. The essence as a species is an usea only derivatively, 
in the second — in the second treatment. Wesen means, in ordinary German usage, 
a living being, especially a human being, but generally Wesen , and Gattungsvrescn 
means he is a social being, a social being. That has — but you mean to say this 
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is a statement of the essence of man* Sure, but that — I*m not responsible for 
that. I only want to point out that Marx must assume an essential difference be¬ 
tween men and brutes and must therefore assume that there is an essence of man, 
but for him — his justification is this: what man originally is, his basic consti¬ 
tution, let us say, mental as well as bodily, is uninteresting. The intcrcstii^ 
thing is — are always individual men or masses of individual men — yes? — and 
they are always — have made something out of thesis elves or have been molded in a 
specific way and that is the man with w£on we have to deal in all social science 
and in all social thought. But that is, of course,. theoretically, a very unsatis¬ 
factory answer. A few more passages. On page 3£ of the translation, line 9, fol¬ 
lowing. 

"He does not see how the sensuous 7/orld around him. . • • " 

Feuerbach. Yes? Feuerbach. He means Feuerbach. 

"/Feuerbach/ does not see how the sensuous world around him is, not a thing 
given direct from all eternity, ever the same, but the product of industry 
and of the state of society; and, indeed, in the sense that it is an histor- ' 
ical product, the result of the activity of a whole succession of generations, 
each standing on the shoulders of the preceding one, developing it3 industry 
and its intercourse, modifying its social organization according to the 
changed needs. Even tho objects of the simplest * sensuous certainty* are only 
given him through social development, industry and commercial intercourse. 

The cherry-tree, like almost all fruit-treos, was, as is well known, only a 
few centuries ago transplanted by commerce into our zone, and therefore only 
by this action of a definite society in a definite ago provided for the evi¬ 
dence of Feuerbach*s Senses. 1 " 

Yes. Lot us stop here and lot us read a parallel on page 113, paragraph two 
of your translation. 

"The socialist opposes to present society. . . ." 

The socialist is here some fool. Yes? — who Marx attacks. I moan, lest 
you are mistaken. Yes. Sure* 

"The socialist opposes to present society, which is ’based upon external com¬ 
pulsion, * the ideal of true society, which is based upon the ’consciousness 
of man’s inward nature, i.e* upon reason.* It is based, that is, upon the 
consciousness of consciousness, upon the thought of thought. The time soc¬ 
ialist does not differ from the philosophers even in his choic e of terms. He 
forgets that the ’inward nature* of men, as well as their ’consciousness’ of 
it, *i.e.* their ’reason,* has;at all times been an historical product and 
that even when, as he believes, the society of men has been based ’upon ex¬ 
ternal compulsion,* their * inward nature* corresponded to this * external com¬ 
pulsion.*" 

Let us stop there. Yes. Now that — you see the same thought. One can also 
present Marx’s thought as follows: all philosophic thought or almost all philos¬ 
ophic thought — Hegel would be a conspicuous exception --is radically unhistori- 
cal. Therefore they speak of the essence of man and think that the essence of man 
can give us crucial information, but man and the world are historical. They are 
in a process of change. By historical change of the world Marx means such things 
as our environment, the nature as we observe it now, is, as we observe it nor;, the 
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product of human activity, as the example of the cherry tree. In other words, 
there is — when we speak sometimes of the common sense world in contra-distinc¬ 
tion, say, to the world as presented by theoretical physics, the common sense 
world does not exist. The common sense world differs in different historical sit¬ 
uations. To repeat, Marx admits that there is an essence of man but he says that 
is very uninteresting. All — if we — the essence of man doesn f t tell us any¬ 
thing as to what we could, should — or should — do now; nothing whatever. That 
can be found — nothing whatever. That it would not in itself give us sufficient 
information was always granted. But that it gives us no information whatever is 
the crucial point. We have to act in this world as we have it now and all possi¬ 
ble, reasonable tasks are tasks of men living now and only by understanding this 
situation now are we — and only by that and not by ary reflections on the essence 
of man or the moral law or anything of this kind which is trans-historical — can 
be of ary significance. That is an absolutely crucial part of Marx and Marx has 
played probably a greater role than ary other individual in "liberating" modern 
man from the old fashioned notions of the Importance of the essence of man and ary 
other "abstractions" of this kind. T.hat do you say to this proposition of Marx? I 
believe that is crucial. Is it possible? Is it — how does it work in practice? 
Let us give Marx all possible benefit of the doubt. How does it work in practice 
that by understanding our situation we v/ill know what we have to do? This know¬ 
ledge of our situation includes, of course, also historical knowledge, We have to 
know the genesis of our situation, naturally, and to that extent the analysis of 
the present situation must be — is inseparable from an intelligent knowledge of t 
the past out of which the present grew. Well, if this — look at, remember the 
Communist Manifesto . If this is the situation of the proletariat and the bour¬ 
geoisie: the progressive proletarization of the intermediate classes and of a sub¬ 
stantial part of the proletariat and the ever increasing degradation of the prole¬ 
tariat and simultaneously with that the ever increasing revolt of the proletariat 
against it. Well, you can have a selfish interest as a kind of parasite and be¬ 
cause you’don't like to fight — to continue your life if it lasts long enough as 
a parasite of the bourgeoisie or as a bourgeois, but as an honest man with your 
eyes open you have no choice. So given this analysis there seems to be no alterna¬ 
tive. Well, and if there is no alternative you do not need criteria in which di¬ 
rection to change. You see Then Marx says, "Philosophy has hitherto only interpre¬ 
ted the world, but what matters is to change the world** the common sense reaction 
would be, yes, but in what direction? And if you — and then you must have prin¬ 
ciples justifying this or that direction. That is philosophy so you come back 
from — and a philosophy 7/hich looks at what is, which is contemplative and which 
is not changing, giving you the standard. But Marx says we don't need — that is 
absolutely — either — both it doesn't exist, such standards don't exist, and 
second, they are not necessary. - 

"When he talks of degradation doesn't this already imply — the use of the 

term — " 

Yes, but hoTf vould he argue? Yes; very true. How would he argue? 

"ITell, this is — he would argue that this is not degradation that he is im¬ 
posing on people. This is — they see themselves as degraded." 

Yes, and all parts see it according to the standards. It appears as degrada¬ 
tion in the light of the standards of the bourgeois society. Whether that is suf¬ 
ficient is another matter, but There does the difficulty come in first? Yes? 
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"In long tern: predictions. If one would want to predict when the people 
would feel degraded in the future, but perhaps you might say that would be- 
impossible." 

Yes, given — yes, there is, of course, a famous difficulty that this in¬ 
creasing pauperization did not take place — yes? — and quite a few other tilings 
did in fact not take place. That creates a great complication. There are situa¬ 
tions which are simple, where one has really no choice. Tie know that in private 
life. They might also exist in public life. But there does the — and of course 
that Lenin was sure in 1917 the revolution of the Western workers was just around 
the corner — you remember? — and he was very disappointed and there were similar 
expectations at the end of the Second World War, that in France and Italy and so 
the communists would take cover — you know? — again disappointed. But then they 
would simply say, oh well, Marx underestimated the resilience of bourgeois society, 
that Marx thought in terms of hundred years and we may have to t hink in terms of 
two hundred years. That is not terribly important. But where does the difficulty 
come in? I think, I believe in the first place because, as at least Engels alrea¬ 
dy admitted and as today is rather obvious for other reasons, there is an alterna¬ 
tive which they admit. The alternative is the destruction of civilization, maybe 

even the destruction of the human race in terms of the super weapons which you 
have r.ow. There is — poople may detest the prospect of a communist world society 
so much that they would use every means against that and would use things which 
would buiy both sides and not only one side as Khrushchev would. So that alone, I.! 
think, shows. In other words, the question of choice cannot bo disposed of. There 
are, even in the case of an extreme — what we regard when re say he has no choice. 

That is not literally true. He always has the choice, for example, of committing \ 

suicide;or he has no choice, he must undergo this operation. No, he can prefer to 
die, ard so on. So the simply choiceless situation doesn't exist for man. T/o 
speak of it ordinarily but that presupposes -- wo always make seme tacit presuppo¬ 
sitions when we say that. Rabbi Weiss. 

"Well, why can't one also choose to act in one's self-interest as a member of 
the bourgeoisie?" 

Oh sure one can, but Harx had no doubts that they are going to do that. But • 
they will be licked because they will be ever less — you know? — and if you have 
then at the end Senator Kennedy's family and Governor Rockefeller's fhmily a rd 
some other families and 1?8 million Americans in a state of ever increasing, ever 
more hopeless misery that — sure they may hold on to their millions, but that will 
be a very simple process. 

"It's a matter of victory then." 

Yes, sure, sure. 

(Inaudible remark). 

Yes, well they are what Marx — well Marx would probably — yes, people who 
are so much benefit ted by a given social order would in almost all cases love that 
order. That's Marx's premise. Yes? He would admit that there are some individu¬ 
als, some sons of millionaires and billionaires who night even then become traitors 
to their class. That, of course — he admitted that, but generally speaking the 
men who are benefitted by a certain state of affairs like that state of affairs. I 
think that is not a particularly Marxist thesis. Yes? People, people believe — 
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love or believe to love what is profitable to then. That I think was an old in¬ 
sight and ~ 

"VJhat I meant was that knowledge of the situation doesn't necessarily lead to 
action on the part of the proletariat, n 

No, no, but the proletariat wouB be — 

"And the action by identifying with the proletariat." 

No, but still, if the situation is as liarx described it, objectively so, 
could an honest and internment man fail to be a communist — if it is so clearly 
drawn that it is only a selfish interest of a small part of the society which is 
responsible for this immerse misery. I mean, if that is the true analysis there 
would be no question. The question is whether it is the true analysis, but even 
that — even granting that I say there is no human situation in which one can say 
there is no alternative and therefore the question of choice comes up. I believe 
that part of the reasoning behind fascism in some so-called gentleman fascists — 

I believe had this character: rather the destruction of the world than the victory 
of communism. That showed at least that — the possibility of such a choice. It 
failed in this form, but there is no — I can only repeat that both Engels and 
Lenin — and Engels, I*m sure, Lenin, I'm almost sure — say that. The communist ' 
— the victory of communism is the only alternative to the destruction of civili¬ 
zation. Yes, but the destruction of civilization is an alternative. Even the 
destruction of the human race is an alternative and today clearer than ever for 
well known reasons. Yes, but this raises another theoretical question: the pas¬ 
sage we read. Is it true that man and the world is simply historical? Are there 
not certain basic phenomena apart from digestion and so which are, which are not 
affected by change? Basic facts, empirical facts — that we live on the earth, we 
are terrestrial beings, that there are various species of animals as well as of 
plants, however they — some might have become extinct and so on, but that man is 
surrounded by then, lives from them and through them to some extent, the heaven 
above him: are these not crucial points which — is not the phenomenon of human 
love, love of the two sexes, fundamentally the same in spite of the historical 
variation which exists there in externals? In other words, that's what poetry is 
fundamentally about: this permanent core of nan which shows in spite of the infin¬ 
ite historical variety. That would be one consideration. Now we have to consider 
another point which has very much to do with the point raised ty 24r. Cropsey be¬ 
fore: in the translation on page $1, line 7 . "The second progress — " no, "the 
first progress — 11 yes? Or begin there -with — page $1. Yes. Perhaps begin with 
the — 

"The first advance beyond natural, estate-capital was provided by the rise of 
merchants whose capital was from the beginning movable, capital in the modern 
sense as far as one can speak of it, giventthe circumstances of those times. 
The second advance came with manufacture, which again made mobile a mass of 
natural capital, and altogether increased the mss of movable capital as 
against that of natural capital." 

Yes, let us — now let us — let us stop here. vTnat I have in mind is this 
term which he translates by "natural." Pascal, the translator, has a note there 
on the translation of this word. The German word is naturwuchsig . You could say 
gpsnnj grown in opposition to made. That is a part of i«. Yacnscn is to grow, 
what has natural.ly grown. Now this — the whole historical process is, according 
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to Maix, a victory of that which has not naturally grown over what has naturally 
groTm. That has very much to do with that problem* "What does that mean? 7/hat 
does natural growth mean? 

(Inaudible reply)* 

Oh, not necessarily; without consciousness of that growth* That, I think, is 
the precise point* Take a simple example. People speak, have different language^ 
different dialects. No one made these dialects. Thcyjust developedand are there 
and perhaps from time to time someone notes, to his surprise, that people talk now 
differently than they talked two hundred years ago, but that’s all* And then 
someone, say a king, 'wants to have a unified language for the court and for the 
country: such things as happened in Italy, in France, in Engla n d. Here the pro¬ 
cess by which king*s English developed or surely the French of the Acadeuy is no 
longer an unsupervised process, but there are people who sit there and purify the 
language consciously. Now in other things that 1 sstill more obvious. Certain so¬ 
cial institutions come into being. No one knows how. They are there. They are 
convenient. Inconveniences are felt at a given point. One makes a change. In the 
course of decades other changes: unconsciously the social organization has changed. 
Entirely different matter: people establish a social order; for example, a consti¬ 
tution. Now generally speaking what is natural, what has grown without human sup¬ 
ervision, is from Marx’s point of view the lower and the — for example, the dif¬ 
ference between the countryside and the city has very much to do with that. The 
countryside is the more natural. The city is the more conscious, the more reflex¬ 
ive and reflected. So the whole process, historical process, consists in ever 
more — in pushing back ever more tho limits set by nature and by natural develop¬ 
ments, and that goes together, as Mr. Cropsey has pointed out, with the fact that 
Marx's whole doctrine presupposes in another sense a return to nature, a return 
from all ideologies, from all abstractions, to man’s sensual, sensuous reality and 
activity. Yes; I think these were the mostiimportant passages which I found in 
the — in this part. Mr. Crops ey, would you bring up your point? 

(Question as to whether Marx ever implies the sociality of non-human animals). 

Not explicitly which I remember, but perhaps he would say there are gregari¬ 
ous animals, but not strictly speaking social animals. Something of this kirn is 
meant. 

(Inaudible remark). 

Yes, which he took over from Feuerbach. 

"But one tiling: when he speaks about the beadisand the men he makes a dis¬ 
tinction between them, but the distinction isn't sociality." 

No, no. 

"It’s with respect to tho positing of the end before the end is realized so 
that the question of any peculiar human essence becomes even more complicated 
in some places and one could even say why is there not a historical process 
among non-human social beings on the ground of the fact that there is no 
clear distinction between human and non-human social beings?" 

Yes, but I think Marx would say there is — the terms which he uses are pro¬ 
duction, as we have seon here, and production means conscious production, ami 
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therefore consciousness is the difference between men and brutes and only such 
conscious beings which can learn from experience and transmit this experience to 
the next generation so that the next generation lives differently from the first 
generation can be historical* I think that is probably what he means there. 

(Inaudible remark by Mr. Crops ey regarding genetics as a political question in 
Marxist-oriented societies). 

I believe that has no direct relation* I think the Iysenko question had this 
meaning: if Lysenko — I mean, if the Western geneticists are right the natural 
inequality of men will be as perpetual with men. Yes? The genes vd.ll take care 
of that. Now, in other words, the equalization of men through the equalization of 
living conditions, education, and what have you, vill be only skin deep. You have 
to begin again from scratch in the next generation because of the heritage, of the 
biological, genetic heritage, and therefore we must postulate as good egalitarians 
that Lysenko is right; that acquired qualities can bo transmitted. Is this not 
the point? I think that's the issue. 

(Inaudible remark). 

No, because the fact of — I mean, say, that we livo in different dwellings 
than men fifty years ago, a thousand years ago, five t housand years ago, whereas 
storks and other birds — and other beasts — have the same kind of dwellings re¬ 
peated identically in every generation. That's an undoniable fact admitted by 
everyone and v/hich shows — I moan, if ono wants to express it so simply — man 
has a history, whereas the other animal species do not have a history. That I 
think is really — has nothing directly to do with Iysenko. 

"Well, my speculation is that what he asserts v/hich leads to the growing eg¬ 
alitarianism among human beings is, if sufficiently extended, it's true. . . 
in the direction of the egalitarianism of all living things in a way, given 
sufficient time. It's got nothing whatever to do with the political question 
it's true, but when he denies the peculiarities of the human beings on the 
traditional grounds, then the species themselves begin to break down." 

Yes, but Marx never drew — I mean, yes, but Marx never drew this conclusion 
nor — and I think communists are not vegetarians, to put it very simply. They do 
not assert an equality of the various animal species with man. I think that — I 
beally believe that's a different issue which leads to Iysenko. 

"I think they ought to be vegetarians if they — ” 

No. No, no; Marx still — no, Marx is not a positivist and he would simply 
say, talcing the evolutionist scheme, that the change in — the quantitative change, 
say in certain species of monkeys or apes, the quantitative change from a certain 
moment on became a qualitative change and — a leap, a leap, the favorite phrase 
of Marx as it was of Hegel and therefore man cannot bo reduced to the brutes and 
we misunderstand everything, small or large, if we do not admit that. TThat our 
task will be in the next meetings is to understand what we have only touched upon 
hitherto: why Marxism, communism, according to its own interpretation, is a syn¬ 
thesis of materialism and idealism; materialism and idealism understood in the way 
in which Marx himself understood them in his early writings. That — and that re¬ 
quires indeed that we consider also Marx's moral philosophy because he had to de¬ 
velop a moral philosophy if only in order to criticize the ideologists of his time 
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and ho believed that they — well, the general situation was this, as it still ex¬ 
ists for common sense: problems, criteria for distinguishing between good and bad, 
and everyone preaching that what he regards as good; exhortation of some sort. 

Marx rejects that altogether. Prediction, yes; exhortation or preaching, no. But 
he is — nevertheless, since these moral issues are issues he is compelled to meet 
them on their ovn ground and show the hypocrisy or the alleged hypocrisy of his 
opponents by the proof that this is a misunderstanding of what they mean, of what 
one would have to mean by morality; and the crucial issue, as I said before, was 
that between an idealistic morality of duty and a materialistic morality of plea¬ 
sure. And tlie swindle, according to Marx, consists in this: that the people — 
that the pleasure is good for those who have things, who can have pleasures, and 
duty is preached to those who have nothing to enjoy. That’s the practical hypo¬ 
critical use, and — but the theoretical solution is that one must transcend this 
whole distinction, this whole antagonism of duty and pleasure and that is what 
ISarx developed and that is an important part of his indications regarding the com¬ 
munist society. We will taka that up next week. 
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Marx seminar: eighth meeting* April 2$, I960 . 


(As tape begins it appears that the student scheduled to deliver a paper has not 
appeared)* The best thing to do is simply to begin our discussion as if he were 
not and see whether he hands in a paper to us. Now the assignment which was given 
to Rabbi V/eiss was the fourth and fifth part of The German Ideology . It is in the 
translation simply the second part called "True Socialism.’' It is the least in¬ 
teresting part of the book but we — since we have to depend on what is available 
in English we had to assign this part. Now I will — I suggest that we discuss a 
few passages in this section which are of some interest. I remind you only of The 
German Ideology , of the character of T he German Ideology as a whole. This was 
written by i.!arx fairly early, around lSliJ, when he was about 27 years old, and it 
was not published during his lifetime. It was published long after his death. I 
do not know at the moment whether it was published — no, it was not published by 
Engels, I believe. It was published only by Mehring or so; in other words, in our 
century, and it — the fragment — Marx took tho great trouble of discussing a few 
doctrines in Germary at that time and it was very — is characteristic which kind 
of doctrines he discussed: only those left Hegelian developments. In other word3, 
he was not interested in the conservative reactionaries. That he thought had been 
disposed of and the question was only — what he tried to show was that tho radi¬ 
cal liberal or radical democratic doctrines which were developed by some people 
from the Hegelian school, that even 'they would not do, measured by the standard of 
freedom, and therefore communism alone was the solution. Now Rabbi H'eiss are you 
prepared now? • 

"Am I prepared now?" 

. Yes. 

"I have a paper. Is that what you mean?" 

Yes. That is what I mean. Then please — we cannot permit you to take 
breath. 

(Tape resumes after the reading of the paper). 

Now — well, I will take up the points which you made, but first one point re¬ 
garding the reliability of Marx*s criticism of, say, Mr. Grun — yes? — the chief 
— and a certain Dr. Kuhlmann who are representatives of that German socialism. I 
would say I would have no doubt that in such matters Marx is absolutely reliable 
and I mean, he was not compelled to make such cheap tricks, you know, and deni¬ 
grate a man merely in order to van a victozy, and I would say what he quotes is 
sufficiently proved. Grun must have been a very superficial and arrogant individ¬ 
ual and that is what it amounts to, but that — of course, one could say who cares 
for — there are so many around at all times. Y«hy should we bother about Mr. Grun 
in particular? That is perfectly true, but why did Marx think it worth while ? If 
you turn to page 97 in your translation in the third paragraph Marx gives the rea¬ 
son. "If one considers the opposition of communism to the world of private proper¬ 
ty in its crudest form. ..." Do you have that? 

"Should I?" 

Yes. Or let Mr. Reinlcin read it. He is really very trained in that. 

"If one imagines the antithesis of communism to the world of private property 
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in its crudest fom, i.e. in an abstract fora in which the real conditions of 
that antithesis are ignored, then one is faced with the antithesis of proper¬ 
ty and lack of property. The abolition of this antithesis can be viewed as 
the abolition of either the one side or the other; either property can be ab¬ 
olished in which case universal lack of property or destitution results, or 
else the lack of property nay be abolished, which means the establishment of 
$rue property. In reality, the actual property owners stand on one side ard 
the propertyless communist proletarians on the other. This opposition becomes 
keener day by day and is rapidly driving to a crisis. If then, the theoreti¬ 
cal representatives of the proletariat wish their literary activity to have 
any practical result whatsoever, they must first and foremost insist that all 
phrases be swept aside which obscure the real sharpness of the opposition and 
which hush it up. Such phrases actually give the bourgeois a chance to safe¬ 
guard their interests by insinuating themselves among the communists on the ' 
strength of their philanthropic enthusiasms. All these rot ton qualities are, 
however, to be found in the catchwords of the true socialists and particular¬ 
ly in ‘true property.* Of course, we realise that the communist movement 
cannot be destroyed by a few German phrase-mongers. Nevertheless, it is es¬ 
sential to resist all phrases which obscure and dilute still further the re¬ 
alization that communism is totally opposed to the existing world order. It 
is particularly necessary in a country like Germany, where philosophic phras*r 
es have for centuries exerted a certain power, and where, moreover, class di¬ 
visions are not so clearly marked as in other countries, with the result that 
the German communists are less keenly a n a ^decisively aware of the real issues." 
"Further?" 

No, that’s all. That’s the justification. In other words, in order — 1'arx 
did not believe that the fight would be won cr lost in Ger m an y . Ke thought much 
more of England and France, but still Germany plays, of course, a certain role and 
therefore it is necessary to awaken the German proletariat and this awakening is 
prevented by those true socialistsphrase-makers. That’s the reason, the practical 
reason, and therefore llarx goes out of his way to criticise these German social¬ 
ists but also tie German radical liberals because he felt that they befuddled the 
true issue by making the Germans believe that the liberal democratic state can be 
the last — can be the end of the movement. T/e talked about that. So — no, 1 
would say I have no doubt that L'arx, in his criticism of C-run as a scholar has 
very much to — is absolutely right and also what he says about the arrogance of 
these people: you know, superficial readers of Hegel believing that thy are the 
top of the world because thy know Hegel ard then want to teach the French who 
know much better what is going on in the field of the social struggles. That I 
think is a point which is — makes on more Impression of absolutely — of 

being absolutely sound. That doesn’t sean, of course, that karx 1 s pomaicn itself 
is true. You mentioned a few points which we have to take up later coherently; 
for example, that Harx’s rejection of the essaice of man cannot be literally true. 
Otherwise Harx’s own position would not make sense. And we have to see with what 
right does he attack these Germans for having had recourse to the essence of man. 
You — one part of your criticism, if I understood you correctly, was this: that 
Harx is "a naturalist" and then, on the other hand, he rejects, as you made clear 
by your very tough examples, he rejects nature as a standard. Yes? T. r ell, what he 
says, Marx says, is today, of course, trivial. I mean, people wouldn’t use such 
examples perhaps, but nature is not a standard because an urge of a young juvenile 
delinquent to kill his mother is as natural — yes? — as his desire to be kind. 

You know, this kind of thing is trivial, and now the question is her:! can — today 
it is, of course, clear. Today thy say there are no standards. There are r.o 
standards• All values are subjective. Her.' does -Tar;: get cut of that fix? \7as 
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this not a question which you, at least, implied in -what you said? But how does 
he get out of that? 

"Yell, I don’t know. I think perhaps man is — man can be different and 
still not be regarded as strictly a part of nature. . . ." 

In other words, there are essential differences within nature. 

"Yes." 

Yes, but still even that — are not there all kinds of human actions natural 
in this sense and yet some are preferable to others? Yfnere is the standard? Yes? 

"Is he using the greatest good of the greatest number? He’s talking to men ’ 
and he can say what men really "ant is this realm of freedom that we are 
working for the possibility of." 

Yes. However that may be one could perhaps say the full development of each ; 
man’s faculties. That is one point. And he would have to show why the human 
equivalent to what you said about the apes is a defective form of developing one’s ; 
faculties. Yes? You know? Good. So Yarx — that is not the difficulty in Yarx. I 
But then at the end you made this point: the determination of — you found a dif¬ 
ficulty in the fact that Yarx says human thought is determined by social condi¬ 
tions and yet Yarx says or implies that it is possible to know the truth. Kcw 
could one defend .'Yirx against this criticism as far .as stated? 

J 

"7/ell, it’s possible, as I mentioned earlier, to have truth as a standard and 
yet it is truth to be determined at a given stage of history." 

Yes, but what does that mean: truth as a standard? Is the determination of 
the consciousness by a social condition in itself incompatible with human know- 
ledge? 

| i 

"No, not if at a given point the social conditions are such that it is possi¬ 
ble for — to arrive at truth. In other words, the truth is — the final 
truth is determined by the final stage of history." 

Yes, but let us proceed step by step. I mean, what you imply is — otherwise 
your argument wouldn’t make sense — is that thought, insofar as it is determined 
socially, is necessarily erroneous. Yarx would say regardless of whether it is 
erroneous or true it is socially determined, where docs the difference come in? 

How in the first place what Yarx implies is there is always some knowledge of 
truth. Think: we could not possibly live for a day — I don’t say for an hour — 
without having some true knowledge. Ye would constantly yum? into one another if 
we were not aware that this is a solid human being; you can’t walk through him; 
you have to — yes? And we couldn't possibly eat without having some awareness of 
the fact that this is a thing fit to be eaten, and so on. There is always know¬ 
ledge of truth to some extent and there is always also error. How the question is 
— what Yarx means to say is regarding the most important — yes — no, regarding 
the most urgent things men always have sufficient knowledge. Otherwise they could 
never have lived. But regarding the most comprehensive things men have hitherto 
been absolutely in error; namely, hitherto men have always had false notions about 
the whole of society and what is really the ground of it. How at a certain moment, 
Yarx says, men can understand this materialistic basis of society, can s ee that. 
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and this, however, is not merely a venture of thought* This is itself socially 
conditioned. As he makes clear, if there had not been capitalist society Adam 
Smith could never have developed his doctrine of labor. The fact that everything 
had become an object of basicall y the same kind of production so that the differ¬ 
ence, for example, between agricultural and industrial production had become less 
important. Only that enabled Smith to develop his general notion of labor as the 
origin of all wealth. Similarly, 'ey — because this was somehow — affected all 
European countries and the backward countries like Germany included, but in Ger¬ 
mary that became visible only in the most abstract way. The Germans didn’t devel¬ 
op naturally — didn’t develop economics, but they had the clearest reflection of 
that on the ideological level; meaning, Hegel. Hegel realized and Hegel realized 
more clearly than any other philosopher that thought itself is essentially produc¬ 
tion. Hegel did not see that this was only a reflection of the basic form of pro¬ 
duction, of material production. That he did r.ot, but he approached it. In other 
words, the development — capitalist society is accompanied by a certain aware¬ 
ness, by a certain dim awareness, of what is the true reality. Capitalism can ne¬ 
ver have more than a dim awareness because the capitalists as capitalists are sold 
on capitalist society. In the moment their thought would endanger the further ex¬ 
istence, the survival, of capitalist society they would stop. But there are some 
men who have no interest in capitalist society because they are only its victims 
and these are the proletarians. Therefore, the proletarians, again in a dim way, 
go further tlian the brightest representatives of bourgeois society. But there can 
be some men, some men induced either by the theoretical difficulties presented by 
Hegel or by the practical problems because they see that the liberal democratic 
state does not bring freedom and they arcccor.cerned with freedom — some individu¬ 
als can be induced by either or both of these difficulties to take a further step: 
to step out of capitalist thought and these are Mirx and Engels. Well, to some 
extdnt the earlier socialists, but Marac and Engels — according to their claim 
they took the decisive step. They were — surely, what determines them is the 
crisis of capitalism and the crisis of capitalism which they are able to see from 
tlie point of view of the proletariat. This possibility exists. You see, they© 
were, after all, marginal capitalists — yes? I mean, Engels could live sas a 
businessman quite well, but llarx was a so-called intellectual, you know, and he 
was very poor throughout his life, you know, and he had all kinds of experience. 

So that’s easy, but some people even are rich and can nevertheless be sufficiently 
public spirited to be induced either by theoretical or practical difficulties to 
see what corresponds, what demands, what outlook corresponds to the proletariat’s. 
That has happened. Then you baise the question: well, the proletariat nay still 
be -- that may — the proletariat may be able to seize something against which the 
bourgeois is constitutionally blind — to which the bourgeois is constitutionally 
blind. In other words, the proletarian position may still be a relative position. 
That was your point, what’s the — yes, surely, but what is Marx™ L'arx has con¬ 
sidered that. Y/hat is Marx’s reply to that? 'what is the peculiarity of the pro¬ 
letarian class compared with all other classes, past or present? 

”Y7ell, for one thing it represents the vast majority of mankind." 

Ye3, but that — you could say the peasants presented the vast majority of 
mankind for nary many centuries and that is no guarantee cf truth. I think there 
is only one formula possible* The proletariat is t he absolute class and therefore 
the proletarian consciousness which doesn’t have to be present in each proletarian 
individual but that consciousness by virtue of which a proletarian can only under¬ 
stand himself consistently as a proletarian is therefore the truth. That is, of 
course, the burden of karx’s point: that the proletariat is an absolutely unique 
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class: that class, the only class which ever was and is, ■which cannot liberate it¬ 
self without liberating man as man# And that is the point which one has to ques¬ 
tion, but Marx has, of course, seen this difficulty very clearly. I will take it 
up later. 

,r »7ould that — wouldn’t the proletariat still be a class even though — n 

Yes, but a class — a class in which — in which and through which class dis¬ 
appears. 

"But it hasn’t disappeared yet." 

But — yes, but it has — but since its activity, its revolutionary activity 
is the transcending of class therefore, for the first time, relativism is about to 
be transcended and therefore — that is the basis for Marx’s claim that the his¬ 
torical materialism or intellectualnutsiii'_dnmr—however you call its position — Is 
true. I mean, that was a criticism of Harx. I think the formula stems from Max 
Weber, if I remember well, that one must apply Marxism to itself, i.e. to under¬ 
stand the Marxists in the light of their class situation and so on and so on. Yes 
but that is — Marx would say he did from the very beginning. The fact that Marx 
was not technically a proletarian — I mean, in the literal sociological sense — 
i3 not important because the French noblemen who took the side of the bourgeoisie 
and were in a way the leaders of the bourgeoisie in the French Revolution, at 
least in the early part, of course were also noblemen and yet they had become 
traitors to their class and by this very fact they became, they could become, the 
spokesmen of the other class. One could even say if one wants to do this kind of 
thing that there is a particular probability, high probability, that these switch¬ 
ing men should be in the best position to understand, in the better position than 
the proletarian who is completely wrapped up in the immediate tasks of his class: 
you know, strikes and what have you, whereas this mar. who had had the leisure, the 
non-proletarian leisure, to acquire a broad horizon would be in a much better po¬ 
sition to spell out to the proletarian anditanbahalf of the proletarian what the 
proletarian int ends• Yes ? 

"TTell, until the final stage of history is reached the proletariat is not yet 

the absolute class.” 

No, it is the absolute class. It is, because it is destined by its situation 
to — but you can 3ay one thing. You can — one thing is to call men to revolu¬ 
tion — yes? — prepare the revolution; and another tiling is to achieve the revo¬ 
lution and to live after the r evolution. Now things — I mean, a revolution would 
not be a revolution if it did not have surprises and the surprises — just as a 
war would not be a war if there were not surprises — and then it is simply a 

, not a war or revolution. And now what men will do and think 
after the revolution cannot be, at least not be fully, known in advance. Marx ad¬ 
mitted that and that is a part of the communist law as you knew. Therefore, it is 
impossible to describe in detail the post-revolutionary society. You know, that’s 
axiomatic with communism, but still thy say allot about the post-revolutionary 
society in advance and thy are forced to ssy it because or.o wants to knew a lit¬ 
tle bit whether the end, whether the outcome of the revolution is not likely to be 
another form of the old mess. Yes? You know? Marx 2ms to prove that the revolu¬ 
tion is not the substitution of one fora of tyranny for another form of.tyranny, 
but that this isrreally the resurrection, the regeneration cf man: terms which he 
uses. That is — that is the difficulty, but, in other words, Marx avoids the 
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relativistic difficulty by a modification of Hegel*s vie/:: namely, that there ±3 a 
peak in the historical development and at that peal-: not necessarily fall knowledge 
but knowledge of the decisive truth is for the first time possible. L'e don*t need 
more and who wants to have all details filled up? But if we know the decisive 
thing that*s all we need and Harm clai m s to give that and one rust look into that, 
of course, but Marx has considered that. This — there was one Marxist and I must 
say I think the most intelligent Marxist in the "Western world outside of Soviet 
Russia, I mean, and that was Lulcacs, whose name I mentioned before, who fell for 
this criticism of Max V'ebor and said yes, we must apply Marxism to itself. And he 
came to this conclusion: that Marxism has — is about — say, the doctrine of Marx 
is related to the proletarian revolution as the doctrine, say, of Rousseau — yes? 

— or any of these men, to the French Revolution. Nov; this is a beauty because 
Rousseau believes or let us assume some of his disciples believe that this revolu** -I 
tion '.Till meai, will be, the emancipation of man from all tyranny. TJhat came out? 
Bourgeois oppression. How can we know that the Marxist revolution will not lead • 
to Stalinist oppression? Yes? 17e know it perhaps: that he was rightcr than he 
should have been. So, in other words, you cannot apply Marxism to itself without 
abandoning HarxL sin* Marxism is an absolute position which cannot be relativized 

or it is nothing. That, I think,,is all. Now let us turn to a few special points. 
L'e have here — well, Marx begins with a critique of the ideological character of 
this true socialism, i.e. they — what does it mean? As he puts it, one formula 
is this: these people separate the consciousness of certain historically condi¬ 
tioned spheres of life from the sphere of life and measure it by looking at the 
true absolute consciousness, i.e. the German philosophic consciousness. In other 
words, they believe that thought can be understood in and by itself and not by- 
transcending it in the direction of social reality. They take the theories as 
something independent. Yes? And not as something radically derivative. Let us 
see a few more passages: on page 8? 5 line 7 from bottom. 

"All epoch-making systems have as their real content the needs of the time in 

which they arose. Bach one of than is based on the whole of the antecedent 
{ development of a nation, on the historical growth of its class relations with 
" their political, moral, philosophical and other consequences.** 

* Yes. Let us stop here. You Smew, every system — for example, Spinoza 
writes a book, the Ethics, in which he tries to teach man, man , her,- he can achieve 
felicity and that it was written in the seventeenth century is absolutely uninter¬ 
esting to Spinoza. From his point of view he could have written it ary time. It 
so happened that it was v/ritteu dor the first time in his age. larx says no: the 
true content of that book are the needs of the time in which they emerged, i.e. wo 
would have to understand Spinoza as 'the first man who openly did not belong to ary- 
religious community — he was a Jew by origin but was excommunicated and did not 
become a Christian; who lived in Holland, the first capitalist society. That*s 
the key to the Ethics. Now I think if you would try to do it you would see that 
it won*t help. That won*t help; that it would perhaps explain, to some extent, 
his political writings: that wouldn*t do. So — but still that is, of course, the 
assertion of Marx. Now then the point which you referred to: what is the charac¬ 
teristic of these Germans? The unhistorical character* They speak of the essence 
of man. In other words, they disregard the crucial importance of the specific, of 
the historical, and therefore they talk also about nature: a certain sentiments! 
view of nature to which they have no longer any right — that is what -Marx implies 

— is to give the solution. Nature is harmonious and beneficent ar.d if men would 
only follow’ nature there -would bo not any conflicts* Tnat Is, of course, an in¬ 
finitely old story. It is only — how shall I say — outlandish in the nineteenth 
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century after what has been done to nature and to the concept of nature in the 
modern century and Harx*s criticism is here, of course, absolutely victorious, but 
it is in no way peculiar to 2Jarx. Hegel and many, many others would have said the 
same thing# There are a few points which we might perhaps read on page 100. n He 
gives now an invitation to a walk**— yes? "He addresses no?; an invitation to a 
walk to man." 

"He now invites ’man 1 to accompany him on a journey, an invitation which 'nan* 
readily accepts. *Afcm* enters the realm ofgfserafcstnre* and indulges, among 
other things, in the following intimate confessions of a true socialist." 

Yes. Stop here. Good. Now we don’t have to read that because I would like 
to paralyze Rabbi Weiss* example ty some more massive ones, by some more pertinent 
ones. Yes? "*I£m* can see a whole lot of other things in nature." Do you have 
that? Skip the next paragraph. 

"*IJan* could observe a quantity of other things in nature, e.g. the bitterest 
competition among plants and a n i ma ls; he could see, for example, in the plant 
world, in his * forest of tall and stately oaks* how these tall and stately 
capitalists consume the nutriment of the tiny shrubs, which might wall com¬ 
plain: terra, a qua, acre et irni interdict! sumus ; /we are forbidden from • 
earth, water, air, and fire/; he could observe the parasites, the ideologists 
of the vegetable world, he~could further observe that there!is open warfare 
between the * forest birds* and the * infinite multitude of tiny creatures,* 
between the grass of his »meadows* and the ’mettlesome troop of young hor¬ 
ses.*" . - . 


Yes. In other words, this notion of nature as a sheer paradise of peace and 
benevolence and beneficence is just nonsense, as if there were no beasts of prey 
and poisonous snakes. You know? That is surely true. The question is ho?; far ' 
experience? But this simpleton seems to have left — Grun seems to have 
that. Now let us turn to page 102, the third paragraph. 

"The first fact asserted. ..." 

No, no, when he says, "These are lilies on the field." Yes? 

(Begins to read again at wrong place). 

No, no. Before. Before. 

"Yes, consider the lilies of the field, how th<y are eaten by goats, trans¬ 
planted by man into his button-hole, how they are crushed beneath the immodest 
embraces of the dairymaid and the donkey-driveri" 

Yes, well that — but it*s very fumy, but it is, of course, a very old story 
going back to Ifachiavelli at least. In other words, there is — yes, there is no 
providence, no providence of nature or of God in any sense. That is — and he 
quotes as a counterpoise against this elementary view on — a little bit later; 
the paragraph, "This whole prologue is a model of naive. . • .** 

**. . . of ingenuous philosophic mystification. The true socialist proceeds 
from the thought that the dichotcjy of life and happiness must cease. To prove 
his statement, he summons the aid of nature and assumes that in it this di- 
chotony does not exist; from this he deduces that since man, too, is a natural 
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body and possesses all the general properties of such a body, no dichotony 
should exist for him either. Hobbes, also by invoicing nature, produced a 
proof of his /war of all against all/. • . 

Tilth much greater right — yes? — he says. That is not in the translation? 
"With much greater right could Hobbes demonstrate his war of everyone. . . ." Yes? 

". . . that is much more conclusive than Herr Grun*s attempt to prove a con¬ 
trary hypothesis," 

Yes. So you see ho refers to the pre-history and, of course, one would even 
have to go back beyond Hobbes. Yes. So that — I think that Kara is here easily 
victorious — is not doubtful to me, but the question is whether it is not one of 
those victories which one ought to be ashamed of. You know? Yes, because they 
are so simple. We — there are — is another point, problem, touched upon whichy 
you have not mentioned in your paper. Rabbi Weiss, and that refers to the problem 
of equality, a problem which we have to discuss coherently after. Now turn to 
page 186, the second paragraph from the bottom. Yes, the difference between Kr. 
Kuhlmann and his — yes. 

"Herr Kuhlmann differs here from the socialists and thscnmmunists only by 
reason of a misunderstanding, the cause of which must bo sought in his pur¬ 
suit of practical aims and doubtless in his limitations. He confuses the di¬ 
versity of faculties and capacities with the inequality of possessions and 
enjoyment conditioned by possession, and inveighs therefore against commun¬ 
ism: ..." 

Yes. Do you understand that point, what he has to say? What does Kara — 
well, perhaps we read the other relevant passage and then we take it together. On 
page 188, the fourth paragraph. 

"The whole of this tautological. ..." 

No, he says this: "Both /possession and enjoyment/. ..." Yes? 

"Both /possession and enjoyment/ conform to his labor /that is, to nan's la¬ 
bor/. This is the measure of His needs, /in this way, Kuhlmann distorts the 
claim that a communist society has, on the“whole, always as many natural fac¬ 
ulties and energies as needs./ For labor. . . 

Yes. No, and finally on page 189, lino 10 from bottom. 

"So far everything had gone well. But one of the most vital principles of ' 
communism, a principle v/hich distinguishes it from all reactionary s ocialism, 
is its empiric view, based on a knowledge of men, that differences of brain, 
of intellectual capacity, do not imply ary difference whatsoever in the na¬ 
ture of the stomach and of physical needs; therefore the false tenet, based 
upon existing circumstances, *to each according to his capacity,* must be 
changed, in so far as it relates to enjoyment in its narrower sense, into the 
tenet, *to each according to his need*; in other words, a different form of 
activity, of labor, confers no privileges in respect of possession and enjoy¬ 
ment." 

Yes. Now that is the crucial point. What does Kara, then, teach regarding 
justice, because that is, of course, a question of justice which is involved: the 
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relation of equality and inequality. TJhat does Marx, then, say, if we limit our¬ 
selves to these passages here? Are men equal or unequal? 

"They are equal in their rights, but unequal in their capacities.” 

Thqy are unequal in their capacities. Now — yes, ho doesn't speak of rights 
here. He speaks of possessions or enjoyments. Now what is the crucial point? 

IThat is the thesis — I mean that men have unequal faculties was generally admit¬ 
ted. 'That is the problem? Where is the disagreement? What follows from the in¬ 
equality of capacities according to the accepted view which Marx attacks? 

"A* • . hierarchical society.” 

Yes — in terms of possession; what*s the relation of capacities and — yes? 

”An inequality of happiness. • • .” 

So, in other words, he who has higher capacities should have higher posses¬ 
sion or enjoyment. Yes? 

”Yes, because he gets — ” 

Yes, now let us illustrate it a bit to understand it because that's really a 
crucial issue. You all remember, I hope better than I do. Federalist No. 10. What 
is taught there? 

"Unequal ability to acquire property should bo justly rewarded ty allowing 

the fruits of that — ” 

They should be protected, but that means, of course, that the unequal capaci¬ 
ty to acquire will lead to inequality of possession and hence, to inequality of en¬ 
joyment. Yes? And since — and that is a natural and just relation. Yes? Ho 
who earns more, has the capacity to earn more, should enjoy more, and that is, of 
course, based on the premise that the people good at earning arc tho industrious 
and rational part of society. If wc accept this premise that the lar.y and irra¬ 
tional are those in neod one could say, from a tough point of view, but or*o could 
say — that wirlld be still just to cay, well, if they are too lazy and too irra¬ 
tional they have only themselves to blame and tho others get their just reward by 
living in fine houses, having beautiful gardens, and many servants, and so on and 
so on. That is just as it should bo. Now what does Marx say to this position? 
There are violations of that thought, but we don't have to go — but generally 
speaking one can say mankind have, at least tho political thinkers have thought 
there should be some proportion between faculties, not necessarily the acquisitive 
faculties in particular, but faculties and possessions or enjoyment. Yfnat does 
Marx say? 

“That every person has the same basic physical needs and therefore — ” 

Yes, that is obvious but what's the relevance of that? By the way, it's not 
quite obvious. Pardon? But the problem concerns the relation between these two 
things: faculties or capacities and enjoyment. Yes? And we have here a hierarchy 
of capacities. The just solution would be the strict correspondence of enjoyment 
to capacity so the most capable man would enjoy most and the least capable man 
would enjoy least. T/hat's wrong with that according to Marx? 
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"This is capacities for production and. . . ." 

That is here not specified. That is here not specified. As a matter of 
fact he speaks also of the intellectual capacities so it has nothing to do with 
that. For example — pardon? Yes? First we must try to understand what Marx 
means — yes? ... 

"Is it that the stupid man who has little capacity still exerts himself to 
the utmost; in a sense, then, exerts himself Just as much as the brilliant 
man and therefore has a right to equal .enjoyment of things as the brilliant 
man." 

One could say that, but is this a point which Marx makes here? Yes? 

"Gould thy enjoy equally?" . * 

Is this — but first let us see what Harx means here. Yes? 

"They must allohave equal enjoyment according to their needs rather than — " 

That he implies although the famous formula does not occur here, but Marx’s 
conclusion, I think, Marx 1 s point which he makes is this* the difference, the in¬ 
equality of capacities does not Justiiy inequality of enjoyment. This subtle 
question of subtle joys and so doesn’t enter. Ke speaks of the stomach. There is 
no sensible connection between the fact that this is a first rate nuclear physi¬ 
cist and that he should eat five pounds steak a day, and the other who is not cap¬ 
able to do more than to cany burdens should only have a quarter of a steak today 
and perhaps even a quarter of a steak in the weak. That’s the point which Harx 
makes here in the first place. Yes? From everyone to — he doesn’t say, but he 
alludes to that. There is no direct connection between capacities and needs. T/e 
have to recognize the inequality of capacities, but this does not mean — yes, 
this does not mean equality of needs. For example, the nuclear — the top nuclear 
physicist may be a man who needs only a room with a table — yes? — and a bed and 
curtains perhaps. There are such people who detest everything superfluous. He is 
perfectly happy with that, and he is a bachelor, in addition. And then you have 
another man who is very dumb, but has a family of ten — yes? — and they have all 
kinds of — they want — they must have flowers on the table and they must have 
all kinds of other ornaments of life; needs, .needs. They need it if they want to 
be happy. So it is perfectly possible that this one man — you know, there are 
unequal capacities; there are unequal needs. But there is no proportion between 
them and the assignment, the just assignment, would be with a view to the needs, 
not with a view to the capacities. i?hat society demands — it demands more, high¬ 
er things, from the most gifted members because thy can give more, but it assigns 
not with a view to capacities but with a view to needs. That is, I think — that’s 
the Marxist thesis. Yes, one would have to go into all kinds of details to see to 
what extent it is true and the crucial question, fzv practical purposes, as you 
all know, is that of incentives. Yes? You know that; it is possible that there 
are nuclear physicists who would not work so hard if thy would not be properly — 
what thy regard properly — compensated. You knew? And the question, therefore, 
is whether the need of incentives will disappear in the communist society. That 
is what Harx, of course, implies and that is the moral regeneration of man; noth¬ 
ing short of that. Yes? 

"Is this property incentives. ..." 



No, no. There could b© badges, badges. Yes? You know? That could do, but 
the question — but still, from the point of view of moral regeneration badges are 
as bad as free trips to the Bahamas. Yes? You know what I mean? 5ecause it is 
extraneous to the genuine needs as well as to the capacities. I will not go into 
the question which is I believe a major subject of present economics: namely, that 

— how to determine needs. You know? For example, whether the needs ~ you know, 
sometimes people have very funny desires which are also called their needs and 
whether you would not have to have some body of v;ise men who determine what a need 
is. Yes? I mean, one can say, for example, say that the need for some time in 
Arizona for someone suffering from TB can be more clearly established than a need 
of honeymooners, for example, to go to Arizona or maybe even to places further 
T7est. (Laughter). Y/ell, I didn't want to make a joke, but it was there. Nov;, Mr. 
Cropsqy, you have not had your say on today*s problem. 

"Well, there are a lot of important things. With respect to the last remark, 

I should say economics now doesn't concern itself much with needs.” 

Yes. What term do they use, demands? 

"Preferences or wants.” 

Yes, because clearly when you speak of needs you imply a distinction between 
natural and non-natural needs and necessary — and natural is cub-dividcd into 
necessary and non-necessary. Yes? The old distinction and that,iof course, i3 an 
objective distinction which is incompatible with the relativism of present day so¬ 
cial science. Yes. 

(Remark by Nr. Cropscy comparing Marx'3 view of the extraneous character of re¬ 
wards to Kant's view as to the immorality of obeying the moral lav; for the sake of 
the reward). 

Yes. Yes, sure, but it is not — Marx tries, of course — that is true. One 
could state it as follows. Marx says morality is bunk. Morality is nonsense. As 
soon as man has become free there is no place for morality, for ary "ought." Men 
will do as a matter of course the human thing. Yes? That's tho point. Yes, that 
is however what one could also call tho fantastic thing in Marx and we must get — 
try to get a more precise formulation for this very general remark, fantastic. In 
other words, whether men really, given the conditions, will have no other desire 
than to develop all their faculties. That is — that would be a bit closer to 
what Marx himself said, come to that. Yes, Mr. Faulkner. 

"Professor Crops <y’s question is very interesting. Is Marx rebelling against 

the notion of duty?” , 

Absolutely. He — also as he is rebelling against pleasure. That you must 

— well, I can only anticipate that. Both the hedonistic and the moralistic mor¬ 
ality are wrong and hypocritical. 

"Both Kant and utilitarianism.” 

Yes, and Epicurus and ary — aiyone. The only one wfai would perhaps at first 
glance survive, but only at first glance, would be Aristotle, but only at first 
glance. I will discuss this coherently, but I have to — I believe, then, I will 
now begin, if Mr. Cropsey and the class don't mind, with a kind of coherent 
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discussion because v.-e won’t have a paper next tine and I think we should devote 
this time at our disposal, the last time, to a coherent discussion of Marx's phil¬ 
osophic premises. The situation, as you will recall, is this. 

(Change of tape). 

One has to understand both steps of Marx: (a) the philosophically-based turn to 
economics, and the economic teaching. If the economic teaching should prove to be 
wrong that would surely be fatal to Marx. That’s clear. But, on the other hand, 
one must also — since a merely negative criticism is not very helpful it is ne- 
cessaiy to understand the foundations and the foundations are not economic, but 
they are philosophic: the reasons inducing Marx to find the base in ecomomics. Now 
let me therefore devote the rest of today’s meeting as well as next meeting to a 
coherent discussion of Marx’s philosophic premises. This cannot be done without 
some repetitions of points made before, but you understand that. Now what’s the 
starting point? Hegel: philosophy has been completed and by this very fact history 
has been completed. Marx agrees with Hegel half: philosophy has been completed. 
Hegel is the culmination of philosophy as philosophy. But history has not been 
completed. The practical problems have not been solved. Hegel’s constitutional 
monarchy, so-called, is not a solution to man's political problem. Nor have the 
theoretical problems all been solved, as Hegel claims. Therefore, a new theoreti¬ 
cal effort is necessary but this effort can no longer be philosophic. The thought 
required for the solution of the problems, both theoretical and practical, is 
trans-philosophic. I cay trans-philosophic because it presupposes the great de¬ 
velopment of philosophy; it presupposes that and transcends that. It is not, as 
in present day positivism, a simple oblivion of philosophy. And this trans-philo¬ 
sophic studs'* has the character of an empirical study, especially of social reality. 
This — so, in other words, the somewhat our social science claims to do. But 
what is the difference? The empirical study of social reality means for I.Iarx the 
empirical study of the contradictions inherent in social reality ar.d therewith a 
criticism of social reality. We do not discover a harmory. From this we can in¬ 
fer that according to Marx and I believe according to the truth what is now called 
social science is an attempt to discover the harmory in social reality by hook and 
by crook, and the best 'way, of course, is to abolish value judgments. Then you 
don’t have to — don’t get any contradictions. So the study, the empirical stut^r 
of social reality, necessarily turns into criticism of social reality and thus it 
produces indignation, revolution. There is a unity of theory and practice, which 
does r.ot mean a coincidence of theory and practice. They must be distinguished. 
And it is, rather, this way: that in Marxian social science social reality criti¬ 
cizes itself. No, more precisely: social reality criticizes itself. It has this 
conflict and antagonism within itself. But social reality becomes fully conscious 
of this inherent criticism in and through the scientific analysis and therefore 
without Marxism no revolution. Only through the medium of this consciousness can 
the revolution take its proper place. That is to soy — and that is partly an an¬ 
swer to points which — made by Rabbi Weiss — the task, what we have to do, is 
prescribed by the present conditions. To understand the present conditions means 
to reveal what we have to do as intelligent and honest men and not everyone is in¬ 
telligent and honest. That is another matter. I read to you a few passages, — 
so, in other words, there is no ought, ‘^here is not — here is the ought and here 
is social rehlity. V«' e do not have to look there in order to find out what we 
ought to. do. We only have to look here. Here we find our task defined in concrete 
terms, because even if there were an ought it would be too universal to be applic¬ 
able to what we here now have to do 0 But Marx denies that there is an ought. 

There is no ought. Here in this reality there are tendencies, antagordstic ten¬ 
dencies, and the more concrete we are, the more we enter into it and understand it 
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v/e ses our task described. So criticise — analysis is criticism and criticism is : 
an imperative. They are inseparable, I read to you a passage from Vary which is | 
important and not only for this question but it illustrates it very well and that 
is from his Critique of Kegel's Philoso phy of Right, which was not available to us 
in a translation, “The critique of religion, the purely cognitive critique of re¬ 
ligion, ends with a teaching that man is the highest being for man and hence with 
a categoric imperative 0 — mind you — "to revolutionize all relationships in 
which man is a degraded being." Now, to repeat, this categoric imperative is not 
here. It reveals itself here, but that, of course, has great conveniences, what 
Marx says, because it answers one question which Kant could not properly answer: 
why was the categoric Imperative discovered by Kant around I7O5 and not five hun¬ 
dred years before or two thousand years before? Marx can answer it: this categor- i 
ic imperative, to regard man as the highest being, could not have been discovered 
before in the situation. Let us — but man is the highest being not simply, but 
the highest being for man and that, I think, shows both the difference between 
Marx and positivism and quite a few other tilings. Now I make a second point. Marx 
— the main point — the first point I made was this: to understand the trans-phi - 
losophic character of Marx's thought. Marx's thought claims to be trans-philosoph¬ 
ic ar *d that means to involve a break with philosophy as such, but it presupposes 
philosophy, as is indicated by the word trans-philosophic. Marx's position is 
more precisely a synthesis of two philosophic positions: the synthesis of the in- 
tra-philosophic alternative of materialism and spiritualism or idealism. Briefly 
this: looking at tho history of philosophy back we can say there was a tug of war 
at all times between something which we may call materialism and something which 
we may call spiritualism or idealism. This conflict was never solved. Marx says 
it could not be solved because the solution would have been a philosophic solution. 
That’s impossible. The solution can bo found only by leaping out of philosophy. 

Nov what is .that? YJhat is the issue? Marx states it naturally in terras of tho 
most recent forms which this alternative has taken, the most recent forms bci^ 
Feuerbach, materialism; HegolJ idealism. Now what does Feuerbach say? In a nut¬ 
shell: there is always something given. Man cannot, tho human mind cannot con¬ 
struct the whole • The thinking being i 3 man, not a mere mind lost in the human 
body. The idealist position of Kegel: what is that crucial point? The fundamen¬ 
tal phenomenon is production. To understand means to produce, to construct, not 
to contemplate, and this production necessarily leads, according to Hegel, to the 
historical process. Every product becoming objectified, calling forth a new pro¬ 
ductive action and so on: the historical process. Hegel is understood as a philo¬ 
sophic counterpart to Adam Smith who had taught in the clearest form that wealth 
is a product of labor and not a gift of nature: product of human activity. Hegel 
says the same thing philosophically. I remind you of one or two passages in 
Marx’s National Economy and Philosophy — no, that is not the passage I had in 
mind. No, I can’t read that. 

Y/hy — now we must raise this question. The synthesis of the basic philosoph¬ 
ic alternative, materialism or idealism, is trans-philosophic. Y/hy is that so? 

Y/hy can philosophy not solve it? Now what is the synthesis of materialism and 
idealism? Answer: communism, and communism is not a theory but an order of life, 
a way of life. Y/hy is that so? Now philosophy means, as Hegel understood, in 
its highest form full self-consciousness of the consciousness, but the conscious¬ 
ness is only a part of man. Philosophy presupposes that: the division of labor, 
philosophy is the activity of a part of nan or of some men. It is not the activ¬ 
ity of man as man. Transcending philosophy means transcending the division of 
labor and that’s communism. In other words, divided labor is always social labor. 
There Is a tacit working of society in ny private working. Divided labor is 
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always social labor. Applied to philosophy, philosophy, the philosophic labor, 
belongs to society without knowing it. Philosophy, claiming to give man the high¬ 
est self-consciousness, does not give it to him because philosophy docs not re¬ 
flect on its own derivative character. The restoration of man's wholeness in¬ 
cludes the aufhebung , the removal, transcending, of philosophy. Let me see. There 
was one — which we have read here, but which one must repeat. Yes, that occurs 
in this writing on National Economics and Philosophy which we presented here. “One 
sees,” Marx says, “how subjectivism and objectivism, spiritualism and materialism, 
only find in the social condition its opposite and therewith lose their existence 
as such opposites. One sees how the solution of the theoretical opposites is pos¬ 
sible only in a practical way. It is a real task of life — or a task of real 
life — which philosophy could not solve precisely because it regarded it as a 
merely theoretical task. Now I turn to a third. This transcending philosophy 
presents itself as a return from philosophy to common sense, we can say. You re¬ 
member the tough expressions which Marx used all the time: common sense. But we 
must correct this immediately. It is a turn toward present day common senses the 
common sense of any earlier age wouldn't be of any help. Social science, the 
trans-philosophic social science, leads therefore, because it is a turn to present 
day common sense, necessarily to revolution. One formula which Marx uses in order 
to describe the difference between his view and philosophy is this: that philoso¬ 
phy has tried to interpret the world, to contemplate the world, to understand the 
world as it is, but what matters is to change the world. Now we would raise the 
question: all right, in what direction do you want to change it? For Marx perhaps 
the question is no question once you enter into analysis of present day society* 
There is no alternative. There is no alternative. You know? I mean, either you 
side — after you have understood the situation — either you side with the mani¬ 
festly rotten and dishonest — and some people would say yes, I side with it — 
apre3 moi le deluge — the deluge comes after me and I don't care. But you cannot 
do this witH seif respect. So there is no alternative. That is — is this so? I 
read to you the end, or at least in this edition, of an early writing of Marx, his 
critique of Proudohn: The Misery of Philosoph y. Proudohn's book was called The 
philosophy of Misery and Marx turned it round and called it The .Misery of P h iloso¬ 
phy , namely of Proudohn's philosophy and in a way of philosophy as such. This 
ends as follows, a quotation from George Sand, a famous French authoress of the 
nineteenth century. “Struggle or death, bloody war or nothing: thus is the ques¬ 
tion posed in a — unabitlit — “ 

“Inescapably?" 

Yes, -that is not strong enough, but it can do now. Inescapably. All right. 
"Struggle or death, .bloody war or nothing" — bloody war, that’s of course revolu¬ 
tion. Or nothing. Congretely, communism or the destruction of civilisation, com¬ 
munism or the destruction of the human race, perriaps. Is communism preferable to 
destruction of civilization: a question which we must raise. The veiy necessity 
of raising the question proves the need for philosophy because that cannot be set¬ 
tled by social analysis as Marx understands it, to say nothing of the fact that 
Marx shows in effect that this is so by his sbtibiigg forth a moral philosophy ^*6 
we got a specimen of it in this statement, from eveiyone to his capacity, to ev¬ 
ery one according to his needs. For the time being I repeat again the statement I 
read before. "The critique of religion ends with the teaching that nan is the 
highest being for man and hence with the categoric imperative to revolutionize all 
relationships in which man is a degraded being." A categoric imperative Implies 
the possibility of not living up to it and that man is the highest being for man 
is such a normative teaching. Furthermore, in proportion as the social situation 
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lacks the simplicity which Uarx scribes to it, here the perfectly just cause of 
the proletariat, there the perfectly unjust cause of the bourgeoisie, the necessi¬ 
ty of philosophy becomes still more evident. In situations of extreme simplicity 
we don't have to appeal to deeper reflection, but if the situation is not extreme¬ 
ly simple the necessity arises. 

Now let us consider the other side of the matter. That's the fourth point I 
wanted to make, V. r e turn from philosophy % to the empirical study of society. Yes, 
but t; e turn to that on the basis of a presupposition which precedes the study, the 
empirical study of society: namely, that the basis of all social phenomena are the 
relations of production, V<hy are the relations of production the most fundamental? 
Marx suggests, first you have to eat before you csi think, but that is, of course, 
a very inadequate argument because the condition of something is never the suffi¬ 
cient cause of it, We have seen last time already in a passage in the first part 
of The German Ideolog y Marx admits in passing, but unfortunately only in passing, 
the simultaneity of thing production and nyth production. The earliest man, sav¬ 
age, however he might be, cannot but think about the whole while seeking food, 
shelter and so on. Perhaps Marx meant it this way: thing production or tool pro¬ 
duction is the production of something real. This stone is now fit Dor being used 
for cutting the throat of a deer. It cuts so it works. It is real. In other 
words, thing production is — effects a change in the world and a change of the 
world, but myth production produces merely something imaginary and therefore inef¬ 
fective, Zeus does not become an effective force by being thought to exist, but 
of course that would seem to be a great fallacy because are the myth3 — while 
they may not affect real things by miracles — but they may very well be effective 
of man. To say nothing of the Marxist admission and emphasis even that the so- 
called superstructure effects the economic infra-3tructure. Perhaps the following 
passage is of some help — which occurs in The Gorman Ideolog y, "Earlier such 
philosophic delusions could have currency in Germany, "but today they have become 
completely ridiculoais since international trado has proven sufficiently that bour¬ 
geois acquisition is wholly independent of politics while politics i3 wholly de¬ 
pendent on bourgeois acquisition.” In other words, we look at today, today, and 
there we see the root of everything is — are the relations of, the economic rela¬ 
tions of production, T7ell, what Marx effected was only to show, at least to his 
satisfaction, that the political issues of the timo can only be understood as re¬ 
flections of the class struggle. He did not really show it regarding the intellec¬ 
tual life of his time* But what would follow from that? That would not justify a 
universal theory of history, that this was so at all times. The tfery fact that he 
says today would seem to sho7/ that there was a change. Already in the eighteenth 
century, politics had become so much dependent on trade that, for example, when 
the Erer.ch state wanted to make a loan a private man had.to vouch for the state to 
the Dutch, TTell, in other words, we have in modem times a very great power of 
the economic considerations and of the economic needs, of the economic relations* 
Does this prove that this was always so? Is the fact that the economic historians 
have to dig up the history of economics from most out of the way places, not from 
the great productions of the past — that surely proves that these people didn't 
believe that economics was so important. The most famous example: the greatest 
and most realistic historian of pre-modern times, Thucydides, is absolutely silent 
about ary economic background of the Peloponnesian Ear, The present day economic 
historians try to find that because thqy cannot imagine that people are so foolish 
to fight if they don't fight for markets and something of that kind. That — wo 
don't know. Wo don't know. But the certainty that it must have been so is, of 
course, a purely dogmatic certainty. I mean, when they fought — the Greeks — ami 
and we find these examples: they were very much concerned with the physical pos¬ 
sessisa of tha field OjT battle that the enemy had to come in hand, or 
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whatever they had on their heads, to ask for the corpses for proper burial. That 
was a major consideration. You can say that was crazy, superstitious. I don't 
care. But it was a great fact, and the ascription to all earlier non of — the 
assertion not to the earlier men, but the assertion that even then the struggle was 
always economical is unfounded, of course* But it — in other words, the relative 
justification of Marx is — of Marxism — is that in modern times the economic 
considerations man i f estly play a much greater role than they had played in earlier 
times. Political economy as a science is a product of the seventeenth and eigh¬ 
teenth century. This alone shows the state of this, but hr. Crops cy can tell you 
much more about that than I can. Mow Marx would perhaps also argue as follows. 

Let us look at the most important phenomena because that has a much greaterppopu— 
lar bearing than philosophy can have had: religion. what is religion? Well, here 
Marx depends on Feuerbach. Mow, religion is a supplement, let us say, an illusory 
satisfaction for what cannot be satisfied in reality. Therefore it — l*m trying 
to give the thought already in the Marxian fom, not in the Feuerbachian form — 
therefore religion depends ultimately on the real dissatisfaction and its specific 
character. If people are dissatisfied in one way they will produce religion "A." 
If they are dissatisfied in another way they will produce religion "B." Religion 
means always this or that religion, can only be explained in terms of society^ 
i.e., of this or that society. But this, of course, presupposes everything. Sven 
if we grant Marx's basic premise which is a very great question in itself, that 
religion is essentially a delusion, are all ills for which mar. tries to find a so¬ 
lution by religion or nyth — are all ills social ills? For example, the death of 
the individual is not as such a social ill and hew much did it preoccupy the human 
imagination? I suggest this conclusion: the basis of Marx's social science is a 
dogmatic decision in favor of the basic character of the relations of production. 
Even if — that Marx's doctrine were true would have to be proven by empirical an¬ 
alysis of religion, of philosophy, and so on; a proof which has never been given 
and whenever it was attempted it was done in a very superficial way, except in 
certain stretches of modern thought. That it — for example, the thing which is 
called sociology of knowledge which is a decayed form of Marxism — no, honestly, 
that one can show historically because Mannheim, who made this sociology of know¬ 
ledge so famous — his work is based on Lukacs* previous work on History and Class 
Consciousness . Yes, but what do these people prove? That a program, a part of 
the plank of the Republican or Democratic party program for the election regarding 
agriculture, is influenced by the various organizations of farmers. Well, which 
child did not expect that from the outset? The question would be — an entirely 
different proposition would be really to show, which they — really to show, for 
example, a connection between present day theoretical physics and our society as 
it exists now or a genuine work of art and that. That's a much tougher presuppo¬ 
sition. It has never been shown in concreto in any way. 

The next point I would like to make is this — I do not know whether I still 
have time because of a certain unreliability of my wathh. Yes. Mo, I think I 
have to stop. We11, next time I will develop, will raise this question to which 
Rabbi Weiss" has referred in the first place: namely, the question of the essence 
of nan and this is veiy much connected with the question of Marx's moral philcsop 
phy in the fullest sense of the term. And perhaps I can then — will find time to 
say a few words which by now may be a bit clearer than they could have been at the 
beginning: in what way, to what extent Marx is right in saying, not metaphorically 
or"as a kind of joke, but seriously that for Marx economics is metaphysics or meta¬ 
physics is economics and this is not a cliche, but literally true, ana that — all 
the problems are concentrated in that. But there is — that is, however, only one 
side of the problem. The other side of the problem is the very — is to under¬ 
stand — I mean you have economic materialism. Let us assume that this is proven 
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true. That in itself does not necessarily lead to the notion that the'economic 
changes vail bring about a state of man which is the redemption of man*3the moral 
regeneration of man. What is the connection — how, by what means, not to say by 
what trick, does Marx succeed in linking up the economic teaching with this expec¬ 
tation from the future? Kow these two ultimate problems, i.e. economics is meta¬ 
physics, (b) the connection between economic materialism and the expectation of 
the regeneration brought about by the final class struggle, is related. That 
•would be, I think, the ultimate task of an understanding of Marx. V-hether I shall 
be able to give a clear answer to that question I doubt, but I will tzy. I will 
try. 
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. o o position is explictly to be said postTphilosophic or trans-philosophic. 

The possibility of a trans-philosophic, post-philosophic, more generally, non- 
philosophic position, is based in Itarx's vie'.?, in Marx’s doctrine, or. the assump¬ 
tion that there are no alternatives. If you understand the situation, if you un¬ 
derstand the situation you see there is only one possibility of change, of action* 
There are no alternatives and therefore the question of principles of choice does 
not arise and therefore the first difficulty we have here: is this possible? Is 
not at least the alternative of a destruction of civilization there to say nothing 
of the other alternatives which would come out in a more detailed analysis of the 
situation: whether it truly points in one and only one direction, Marx tries to 
replace the — philosophy by the empirical stuqy of society and this empirical 
study is, however, not simply empirical, but it is based on a preraise, the preraise 
being that the relations of production are the fundamental relations. This we can 
say, if we look at it as we tried to do it last time, is a dogmatic premise. Marx 
himself admits in passing the simultaneity of v/hat I call things production and 
nyth production and that is in itself fatal to the whole position. IVe have later 
— we must see later what the reasons for thi3 dogmatism are, but I proceed now. 
The presupposition of the empirical analysis of society is the primacy of the re¬ 
lations of production and this in its turn is based on a certain notion of man. In 
the passage in the first part of The German Ideol ogy where Marx introduces the ba¬ 
sic prenise he says one can distinguish man from the brutes by consciousness, by 
religion, or by whatever you please. Men themselves begin to distinguish them¬ 
selves from the brutes as soon as they begin to produce their means of living. So 
that is — producing the means of living: that is the difference between man and 
brutQ3 and the whole — all the so-called materialistic conception of history simp¬ 
ly follows from that. We can also refer to the passage in Das Kapital to which we 
have referred: the distinction between men and beasts was the example. Man is 
distinguished from the beasts by the fact that he has a conscious project. Man is 
the only conscious social being. He is both conscious and social. In other words, 
in his way Marx says what Aristotle said: man is the rational animal. He — there 
is somewhere a passage — I don’t rencra'oer where — where ho repeats the Aristot¬ 
elian definition of man as a political animal, as a zoom nol.ltlko.u (?), '.without 
aiy criticism and that is — so Marx has a definite notion of the essence of man, 
but at the same time Marx says no: man is a historical being and therefore ary es¬ 
sence of man is irrelevant. He doesn't dery that there is an essence of man, but 
it is irrelevant, and this finds its clearest expression in the rejection of ary- 
thing called eternal ideas, of which we have found traces in the Comiounist Hanif cs- 
to, because if there is an essence of man there would, of course, ’be an essential 
order of human things: something like Justice, virtue, or what have you. That is 
simply denied by Marx. So there is an essence of man but this essence is irrele¬ 
vant. The difficulty appears most simply as that called relativism. The emanci¬ 
pation of the proletariat is not simply the substitution of one class for another. 
The emancipation of the proletariat is the emancipation of man. I read to you a 
few passages from his Critique of He,gel's Philosop hy of Right, which we have not 
been able’to read here. "The proletariat is characterized by universal suffering. 
It does not claim a special, particular right because no special injustice is done 
to it, but injustice simply, the absolute injustice." And "the proletariat cannot 
refer arymore to a historical title" — like the British constitution, you know? — 
"but only to the human -title" — "to the human title," "The proletariat is char¬ 
acterized by the complete loss of humanity and therefore it can only recover 
through tlie complete recovery of man." The proletariat is the absolute class. The 
emancipation of the proletariat is the emancipation of man. In the same context 



at the end of this work he says the emancipation of the German is the emancipation of 
aan. "The head of this emancipation is philosophy; the heart, the proletariat. T/her* 
all inner conditions have been fulfilled'the Genian day of resurrection ’./ill be an¬ 
nounced by the noises of the French cock," meaning the revolution Trill actually begin 
in France. But a day of the resurrection and it is not merely the r csurrcctior. of 
cither the Germans or the proletarians. It is the resurrection of man. There is an 
absolute difference between the proletariat and any other class. There can be no ques¬ 
tion of relativism. The proletarian revolution is the revolution and not merely one 
anon? nary. But horr can this be if there are no eternal ideas? her; can you — or to 
use i'arx’s expression eternal ideas, horr can there be an absolute class if there are 
no absolute standards. Otherwise, Ioarx*s czzpectation from the co.-munist revolution 
v;ould be merely the specific ideology of the proletariat as one class among many. Hot: 
hov; does harx avoid relativism, b'e can say this: the historical process is not infin¬ 
ite. It lias a beginning and. an end. A passage to v/hich I Iisve referred before in this 
— communism is the return of man. "Communism as completed naturalism under completed 
humanism. Communism is the true resolution of the conflict between man and nature and' 
between man and man, the true resolution of the conflict between existence and essence, 
between obj ectivication and spontaneity, between freedom and necessity, between indiv¬ 
idual and species. Communism is the solved riddle of history ana knows itself to be 
that solution.” The riddle of history which was always unsolved is norrssolved and known 
to be solved. That *s Hegel. LTarx avoids relativism by fundamentally the Hegelian ray. 

I referred also to the passage where he speaks — that communism possesses a conscious¬ 
ness which transcends or surpasses the historical aovenent. To repeat, it is a Hegelian 
solution. There is an absolute — there can be*an absolute class because there is an 
absolute moment in history: the recovery of mar., the resurrection of man. But does Haro: 
have a right to such a Hegelian solution? Hegel had a right. 7Tnother } Are: has a right 
is another matter. And Hegel had a right fundamentally because of the teleological 
character of his conception. The historical process is ihe unfolding of tiro : Aid ar.d 
this'unfolding is a teleological process. The mind always wanted to knariitself, desired 
that, and then it finally* reaches tliis result in the full consciousness of tire mind J s 
activity in Hegelian philosoply. I will have to cone back to that. 

I turn to another point which concerns — which — another aspect of the prob¬ 
lem of fne essence of man or the nature of man. The proletarian revolution means the' 
removal of s elf-alienation, the removal of the division of labor and private property, 
the establishment of the society of free and equals without — and the withering away 
of the state therefore; the substitution of freedom for everything which has grown by 
nature: ; the moral regeneration of nan. Freedom moans the 

freedom of developing all ry capacities with the knowledge that this freedom of c welop¬ 
ing all ::y capacities presupposes the freedom of ever'one else to develop him capacities. 
Such a freedom means that everyone should become a universal man, in the language of 
Leonardo daVinci homo nr, 1*/or sale; you know, a man who develops all his faculties fully* 
There is this famous passage which we have not discussed in the firs" part cf The Goman 
Ideology, which I read to you: T, In the communist societ* , society regulates go. ra_ pro- 
duct ion and thus makes it possible for me to do today this, tomorrow that, to go minting 
ir. the morning, to go fishing in the afternoon, to raise cattle in the evening” — I 
mean, why the evening is a particularly good time for cattle raising I don't know 
V.to be a critic after luncheon, as I like” — "as I gust happen to like, without ever 
becoming a hunter, a fisher, a shepherd or a critic. That — in ciucr words, < ivision 
of labor means that I have a job* I am — for exai pie, I 

one else is a shoemaker and some other man is a playsright. _ou ‘mew, avecyone is somc- 

of the cual- 
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which could become visible to man only at a certain stage of the historical process# 
lien did. not strive unconsciously for freedom, thus understood* They wore concerned 
with entirely different things, but once a certain stage of productivity is reached this 
'is the goal vhich presents itself to man. So it is historical. Yes, but it is also 
filial. There 5.s no question that this ideal or this goal, this notion of human perfec¬ 
tion, however you call it, can ever reasonably be changed in the future. Therefore,'we 
lave to look at that. Not/ if we read this description of this fisher in the morning, 
cattle raising in the evening and after dinner to become a critic ar.d so, we can say 
how can we distinguish this universal man of that Jack of all trades. Is such a man 
who does all these things truly superior to the right kind of ono-sidedness? T. r nat is 
the use of everyone being a critic instead of being perhaps — doing some work for which 
he is competent to do? Another illustration is offered by another remark occurring in 
this same connection, "The true intellectual, spiritual wealth of the individual depends 
entirely on the wealth of his actual relations. Through tliat the individuals are liber¬ 
ated from the various national and local limitations, are put into connection with the 
production, also the intellectual production, of the whole world." The wealth — the 
spiritual, intellectual wealth of an individual, which Marx regarded, of course, much 
more highly than his monetary wealth, dopcnd3 entirely on the wealth of his actual re¬ 
lations. Now these actual relations become enormously enlarged as soon as you have a 
world market. You have relations to all parts of the globe, to all kinds of humanity, 
ar.d tliis makes you intellectually or spiritually richer. You only have to think of a 
m?n like Shakespeare who lived a considerable time before the full emergence of the 
world market, who never left England, who knew what he knew of antiquity in other places 
from certain books and he was probably judicious in selecting those books. Ho should 
havo loss intellectual freedom than a globe trotter of the twentieth ccntuiy? Absurd, 
This freodom of which Marx speaks here can hardly be described as a desirable one. This 
ideal can hardly bo said to bo superior to earlier ideals. Furthermore, do all men in 
fact havo capacities for everything? Is the one-sidednccs of most men not natural and 
therefore the division of labor not fundamentally natural? Are men all equally gifted? 
Now Marx admits the inequality of capacities as we have seen last time. The capacities 
differ; in particular, the intellectual capacities. But nothing follows from that re¬ 
garding reward or enjoyment. You remember that. Because from everyone according to 
his capacities, to everyone according to his needs. Now I will not go into this ques¬ 
tion although it is, of course, of the greatest i-suactical importance# It is identical 
with the question of the incentives: whether men will — whether most men will make the 
necessary effort required by society without having incentives other than tiie develop¬ 
ment of their capacities. One could raise another question. That is of — that is ad¬ 
mittedly a casual remark but I found it very interesting. That occurs in his critique 
of Proudhon, The M isery of Philosophy . Society as a whole has this in common *.vith a 
factory: that it also lias division of labor. If one takes the division of labor in a 
modern factory as an example in order to apply it to a whole society then surely that 
society would be best organised for the production of its wealth which had only a single 
entrepreneur as leader and who would distribute according to a plan the functions among 
the different members of society# But, as you know, the opposite is true. 7;e liave 
anarchy of production. In other words, here seems to be — I do not know how relevant 
that is for the work of Marx as a whole, but I know it is a fact. ’Taix mentions occa¬ 
sionally the possibility that the anarchy of production can be avoided only by social 
planning, but that this social planning must itself — requires itself a hierarchy of 
planners, and, in other words, does — even — precisely the communist society not even 
require an inequality? Yet Marx, to come back to the crucial point, the ineqv ality of 
capacities: Marx is hesitant about it as would — appears from a number of remarks. 

He develops this in — the clearest passageson this subject occur in his writing on 
economics and philosophy which is now accessible in an English translation# partly bas¬ 
ing himself on Adam Smith, Marx makes this suggestion: the inequality of capacities 
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■which is empirically undeniable is the effect rather than the cause of the division of 
labor, so the inequality of capacities, in other words, is a social product, not a na¬ 
tural datum. Great inequality of capacities is certainly the effect of the division 
of labor. The division of labor in its turn loads rather to the impoverishment of the 
activities of the individual. All this would seem to lead to the conclusion that with 
the abolition of the division of labor eventually there will be equality of capacities. 
But does not the inequality have natural roots? Yet, what is the historical process 
except the conquest of nature and therefore also to some extent of human nature? To 
what’ extent is the historical process a conquest of human nature and therefore also a 
conquest of natural inequality? Marx is unable to give a principle here for the very 
— and that is a revenge for his contempt about the question of the essence of man, be¬ 
cause if the essence of man is so — remains so wholly indeterminate, how can you then 
have any principle here? Let us read the clearest passage of I.Iarx on the natural root 
of the division of labor. "7/ith the development of property the division of labor de¬ 
velops. The division of labor was originally nothing except the division of labor in 
the sexual act. 1 ’ Period. In other words — that is, of course, an absolutely fantas¬ 
tic assertion because if you want to be realistic you would have to soy that this divi¬ 
sion of labor is not limited to the sexual act. It has to do’ with procreation a3 a 
whole. You know, that men do not become pregnant but women do. And — but this wholly 
unreasonable limitation to the sexual act instead of taking the whole, procreation, is 
characteristic of -the whole procedure. Now if you think this through, what is the con¬ 
clusion? It is perfectly — if the division of labor is rooted ultimately in the bi¬ 
sexuality of man — that j.3 the primary form — and the division of labor is to be over¬ 
come, let's get rid of the bi-soxuality. Yes, don't laugh. I mean, it is silly but 
it is a very serious problem and there is, of course — and you know, I'm not speaking 
of Mr. or Mrs. Jorgensen in particular, but I'm concerned with the — what — people 
have given some thought throughout the ages to the question of producing human beings 
in test tubes. You know, the homogolous (?) problem. Well, that is a practically ab¬ 
surd suggestion. That is clear, but wo are concerned novf, what is the principle which 
allows us to say that is absurd and not merely some vague knowledge of what wo can do 
and cannot do. Marx has not — doesn't have such a principle. But — ho does not have 
a notion of the essence of man which is sufficiently clear and yet Marx'3 position de¬ 
scribes itself as humanism. How can there be a humanism if there is no relevant essen¬ 
tial difference between men and brutes and therefore if there is no relevant essence 
of man. No humanism without a fixed nature of man which mayyundergo ary- changes, but 
•which is — which retains its identity within the change. I must hero praise our col¬ 
league, Harold Las swell. When he raised this famous question in this presidential ad¬ 
dress of the American Political Science Association, whether we should not give human 
rights to robots — you remember — that was — because, after all, they might do all 
kinds of computation as any social scientist does and perhaps better than s octal scien¬ 
tists also -- then he was, in a way, more consistent than Marx. Yes? Because if this 
is wholly undefined, what a human being is, or so loosely defined as a being wn;-ch may 
do confutations, for example, then it is, of course, impossible to draw a clear line 
between men and — IJarx -- I mean, the interest which Marx necessarily arouses is based 
on the fact that he admits an essential difference between men and brutes, but he has 
no longer a clear principle to maintain that. The conquest of nature includes victory^ 
man's nature. This has another implication. TJho is the victor? who is -;yj couqucrori 
If man is changed in this process man is as much conquered as a conqueror. Tacrc must 
be something in man which is a conqueror and something other which is the conquered.^ 

The clearest formulation is the distinction between the spirit and the non-spirit. In 
other words, here we see ho*w true it is when Marx says that communism as he understands 
it is the synthesis of spiritualism and materialism. 

Let me now turn to Marx's moral philosophy in particular* Marx starts from the^ 
phenomenon of the modern worker in contrast, say, to the medieval craftsman, _ho wocern 
worker does stultifying work for the sake of mere life, mere subsistence, whereas the 
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medieval craftsman did meaningful work. That has been said many times before Marx and 
from this some reactionaries drew the conclusion, let's return to the kiddle Ages. 

Marx regards this as impossible, not only — not only in a very general way, because 
you cannot turn the wheel of history back, as they say, but Marx says the medieval 
craftsman itself — himself — was not such a desirable situation. There was also a 
considerable lack of freedom there in the — and of intellectual limitations there. 

More generally stated, even there the medieval craftsman could not find full satisfac¬ 
tion in his work* Even there, there existed the cleavage of pleasure and duty. That 
we can say is the starting point of Marx's reflections. To Marx— Marx rejects all 
moral — morality — all moral teachings on this ground: either they teach pleasure or 
enjoyment, Epicureanism and what have you, or they teach asceticism, duty, duty, and 
or.c point is very simple. If you address — if you have an ascetic philosophy who is 
— that means something entirely different to the man who is compelled to live ascetic- 
ally because he is poor as it means to the other one, and still more so in the case of 
enjoyment. '.That does the hedonistic teaching mean to someone who is prevented from hav¬ 
ing any enjoyments of life? One must transcend this whole issue of pleasure and duty. 

In which way? Duty and labor belong together, of course: duty and labor, asceticism, 
self-denial; all this belongs together, and enjoyment or pi easin'e. And what is that? 
Creative expression of life is the formula, a satisfying activity which is not as such 
labor. Even if it is a productive activity it doesn't have this particular meaning of 
labor. Labor is connected with — somehow with pain and self-denial and the other 
things which Locke so eloquently described. So the solution of the moral problem is 
transcending moral philosophy ar/» finding — and looking forward to a mankind who are 
capable — where everyone is capable of the creative expression of his individuality, 
of his life: satisfying activity. This is, of corn'se, not transcending moral philoso¬ 
phy. This in itself is merely return to Aristotle, for what is the good life according 
to Aristotle? The life according to virtue, but that does not mean duty in this sense 
in which Kant perhaps meant it, but it meant to qo the work of man, your work as a hu¬ 
man being in — and to derive enjoyment from this very fact: satisfying activity. Sure¬ 
ly Aristotle spoke of virtuous activity and Marx speaks of the creative expression of 
life, 'That does this mean? For Aristotle — no, for Aristotle not everyone is capable 
of virtuous activity, at least not on the fell level, partly because he is by nature 
unable to, partly because of unsatisfactory conditions. "That Marx does in opposition, 
in tacit opposition to Aristotle is to abolish the distinction between the necessary 
things and the noble things. Virtuous activity is noble, but to earn your livelihood 
is a necessity. There is nothing noble about that and Aristotle does not expect a sen¬ 
sible man to find his satisfaction in the mere earning of his livelihood, ho might be 
so fortunate as to earn his livelihood by doing the work of a human being, but that would 
be really accidental, it:earnero procuring of the necessities of life is .:d 

not noble, line: denies that. How can he do that? Ultimately because in the realm of 
freedom as distinguished from the realm of necessity there are no longer necessities. 
There arc no — 1 mean, otherwise the distinction is not fully justified. Cue can also 
put it as follows — that is equally correct — that Mar::, in opposition to Aristotle, 
denies that If:ere is a hierarchy of human activity. So let us assume, for example, 
fishing, hunting, thinking,painting: these are all activities which people can enjoy. 

You can't say one is the higher and the other is the lower. One car.'also say — that ' 
is only one, only different aspect of the same thing — Marx forgets, in this statement, 
about base actions because (1) if the possibility of base actions exists then you admit 
the necessity of a morality — yes? — by virtue of which — of a moral teaching by vir¬ 
tue of which: you distinguish between the noble and base. Yhiat Marx implies is that the 
moral regeneration of man will be the necessary consequence of the proletarian revolu¬ 
tion; There will not be — ultimately the moral defects and the cowardices, lazinesses, 
etc,, which wc find, can only be understood in terms of the defective'social conditions. 
Once mar. has come into his cwm not only crime but any kind of lowness, meanness, must 
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disappear. I overstate it deliberately: everyone vrill become a beautiful soul, a soul 
which by nature craves the beautiful and noble and nothing else; a withering away of 
the need for moral effort, not only a vri-thering away of the state. This fantastic im¬ 
plication of the proletarian r evolution we must never forget. 

The moral problem can also be stated in these terms. The private good — the good 
of the individual — and the common good. For Marx, the expression of life is essential¬ 
ly social, expression of a social life, expression of social life. Now in one sense 
that is a simple empirical verity. You see, what — when you see, for example, the most 
egoistic people, the people who don’t care at all for the common good, the simple crim¬ 
inals, in what do they find their enjoyments? That is always determined by the taste 
of the society in question. You know, they also want to go to the most elegant night 
clubs; they want to have the most expensive cars, and that kind of thing* So the very 

— and the meaning of an enjoyment is socially determined# Y.'e cannot — generally 
speaking, in every expression of our life we express, somehow, the society to which we 
belong. But this is not what Marx — what, according to Marx, is the end of the process. 
'That is characteristic of communist society is the complete and conscious socialisation 
of the individual; complete and conscious. So the problem of duty has disappeared be¬ 
cause I necessarily find my satisfaction in being a member of society and acting in ac¬ 
cordance with it. 

how here the difficulties are rather great, rather obvious, and the most obvious 
one is what shows the impossibility of a complete reconciliation of the individual and 
society: the fact of the death of the individual. Marx hardly ever alludes to that. 

There is a remark here: the death seams to be a harsh victory of the species over the 
individual and contradicts the unity of the species in the individual. Merx’s answer 
is this: but the particular individual is only a certain definite social being and as 
such mortal — which is only a repetition of vdiat we know already. This — the counter¬ 
attack on Marxism which was made by existentialism we can say started from the phenomenon 
of the death of the individual as the clearest sign of the inadequacy of the social so¬ 
lution of the human problem. 

Let me state the problem also in the following terms. If we look at the situation 
without the assumption of Marx we can see that there could be such a thing as the inter¬ 
est of the proletarian as proletarian, and as Marx would admit, the proletarian as pro¬ 
letarian is not concerned with the development of all faculties of each. Ke is concerned 
at the most with common ownership of the means of production and as little work and as 
attractive work as possible. That we can assume. This, of course, creates immediately 
this problem. As little work as possible: what about leisure? 7/hat about leisure? 

The famous problem of leisure, TV, etc. TJith what right does Marx assume that this prob¬ 
lem will not arise: that people don’t know what to do with their free time? YYith what 
right does he assume that this victory of the proletariat will basing about a moral re¬ 
generation of man so that the problem of boredom will never come in, as it in fact comes. 
Basically, the difficulty is this: that there is — that the union of primacy of mater¬ 
ial production and the resurrection of man is problematic. T/hy should man, after hav¬ 
ing conquered nature by appropriation of the means of production, be concerned with de¬ 
veloping all their faculties and not be lazy, etc., etc. If I’m not mistaken, this dif¬ 
ficulty here is underlying not only the disagreement between communists and non-commun- 
ists but also the fight between Trotsky and Stalin. Trot sly still was — just as Lenin 

— still was very much concerned with the regenerating character of the communist revo¬ 
lution and with the liberating and spontaneous character of the movement, of a movement 
which claimed to be the movement of the large majority on behalf of the large majority. 
The policies devised by Trotsky were in agreement with that, at least in principle. 
Therefore his attitude towards the problem of the peasants was entirely different from 
that adopted by Stalin, as you know. Trotsky wanted a period of ten, twenty, years in 
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which the peasants vrould come to see for themselves that private ownership is not good 
for them* Stalin didn't see such a necessity for such a respect for spontaneous move¬ 
ments and Stalin won. And Stalin, one could say, had very good reasons for willing that 
because Stalin did not share Trotsky's and Lenin's belief that the revolution of the 
western proletariat is just around the corner, and he looked at the massive dangers 
threatening him, potentially at least, from Germany and so on, and Stalin won the sec¬ 
ond World War, which Trotsky would have lost in all probability. So by abandoning the 
great hopes, the hope for the regeneration of man, Stalin succeeded and Khrushchev suc¬ 
ceeds. That, I think, is a kind of empirical — not proof, but empirical indication 
of the problem of Marxism itself — concern. And I think the clear sign for what is 
going on today, incidentally, is that when the famous thaw came in '£3 and so I always 
was waiting that the name of Trotsky would be mentioned by Khrushchev. It never was 
mentioned and, on the contrary, Trotsky is still, to use a Trotskian expression, on the 
dung heap of history. And it serves him right because, as Marx put it, when ideas were 
divorced — are divorced — from real interests, a3 he puts it, then they have always 
made themselves ridiculous. And Trotsky's notion, after the success of the Bolshevik* 
Revolution which was due to certain very special reasons, became divorced from the in¬ 
terests of large masses of men. Marx believed that tho massive interest of large masses 
of men will bring them into a situation where they cannot but bo morally regenerated. 

That doesn't exist. That doesn't exist. You can have a bureaucracy and a veiy efficient 
bureaucracy which wins wars and disposes of all revolutions. That you can have, but 
that has nothing to do with moral regeneration, and that, I think, is an indirect proof 
of the necessity of morality and therefore also of a moral teaching as such. 

But to come back to tho main point of the argument, I said Marx avoids relativism 
by borrowing from Hegel the notion that there is such a thing as alienation and the over¬ 
coming of alienation. Therefore, a beginning and an end, and that the process is in 
some way cyclical. That is in Marx, but it is also, there is also, the opposite, for 
the cyclical process as Hegel meant it is teleological. Take the simple example: the 
seed leading to the feuit and again to the seed, again to the fruit, but so that the 
seed is the less developed thing and the fruit is the end, if an end which recurs again 
and again. Marx rejects teleology radically. Let us consider what that means. Tho 
common ownership of the means of production and the classless society is not the end 
of history pre-deteriaincd from the beginning, but the common ownership of the means of 
production and the classless society is the need of one definite class, the proletariat. 
Therefore it is not a mere idea, but something tough. Yes? Let me make another begin¬ 
ning. V/e start empirically in our analysis of society, from what exists now. T7© see 
no7f production is capitalistic and this leads to these and these consequences and to 
this and this prospect and this is, this prospect is, the communist society. But what 
about capitalism itself? Capitalism — that was not pro-determined in ary way, of 
course — capitalism is the unintended or unforeseen consequence of feudalism. You had 
a certain social order which made it possible for serfs to run away to the cities; be¬ 
come — the potential bourgeois of the future is tho runaway serf. A runaway clave in 
classical antiquity was not tho origin of a possible future class and therefore antiqui¬ 
ty decayed whereas feudalism was able to be transformed into the bourgeois society. 
Capitalism, in other words, is the necessary consequence of feudalism. It is not the 
end of feudalism. The feudal society, either the rulers or the ruled, didn't dream of 
capitalism. They did what they did for the reasons apparent to them, which were all 
ideological, religious, or what have you. But nevertheless tho necessary consequence 
was the capitalist order. Yes, but still is it not strange that this, in strict sense, 
meaningless process — men produce only with a view to immediate ends, the ends which 
they understand, and build up a whole social order; this whole social order suffers from 
contradictions and without ary one really understanding what is going or. the society is 
destroyed, replaced by another society. ^This goes on and on and on, and then at a cer¬ 
tain point you have the prospect of man's resurrection. How can — in other words you 
have something which you cannot but conceive as the end of the process and yet this end 
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presents itself as a mere accidental outcome of a mechanically necessary process. Kan 
is now for the first time coming into his own* Otherwise the whole Marxian teaching 
doesn't make sense. There is no teleology* Thoro cannot be a teleology according to 
Marx and yet there is a teles. 

Spoken more popularly, Marx's position is characterised by an unfounded optimism. 

As I said before, in the case of Kegel that optimism, if we may use that word, was foun¬ 
ded. If history is the development of the mind it is, at least, plausible that there 
should be an end in which the mind is fully developed, but if history is the development 
of man's productive activity there is no plausible reason why a certain stage of that 
infinite development should coincido with the regeneration of man. Marxhhalf accepts 
the Hegelian scheme without the Hegelian guarantee. I raise again the question: why 
should common ownership of the means of production,’ on the present level of productiv¬ 
ity of course, be a sufficient condition for the resurrection of man? Why should the 
liberation f rom bondage be a sufficient condition for man's making a wise use of that 
freedom? Oppression is a good enough reason for fighting, for striving, for liberation, 
but it does surely not guarantee a wise use of that freedom. Only if man is by nature 
striving for a wise use of his freedom and only if his bondage to nature and, as a con¬ 
sequence of that bondage, his bondage to other men, prevents him from achieving his end. 
Then ho truly comes into his own by that liberation and thero is no further question 
what he will do vith the freedom thus achieved. In other words, the whole thing makes 
sense only on a teleological premise. But according to Marx, man docs not strive by 
nature for the full development of all his faculties and the other things. And there 
is not even a nature of man to speak of, as I have indicated before. 

Now let me come, begin to come, to my conclusion. (Change of tape). Nature is 
by itself, as he puts it. Let me read to you a few passages from these economic and 
philosophic writings, again. Marx speaks of the being through itself of nature and of 
man. Let us try to understand it. Is man, can man be said to bo by himself? Must not 
one raise the question of the origin of man? Well, for the later Marx that was a fore¬ 
gone conclusion, especially after 1895 (sic)? after Darwin's book, but let us see what 
Marx says about this question of the origin of man here in this early writing. " It is 
easy to say to the individual as Aristotle has said already you have been generated by 
your father and your mother, and an act of the human species has produced in you man. 

You also seo that man owes physically his existence to men. You .must not look only at 
the ono side, the infinite progress, according to which you will ask on, but who has 
generated my father, who his grandfather, etc. etc. You must also consider the circu¬ 
lar motion which is sensually visible in that progress according to which man repeats 
himself in the act of generation and therefore man always remains a subject." It's al¬ 
ways man generating man regardless of what the individuals are. "But you will reply 
to me this circular motion granted, you must admit to me the progress which compels re 
to continue to ask who has generated the first man and nature altogether. I can give 
you only this answer: your question is a product of abstraction. Ask yourself how do 
you come to raise this question, whether you do not raise your question from a point 
of view to which I cannot givenan answer because the point of view is wrong. Ask your¬ 
self whether that progress," namely to the cause of the first man, "is one which exists 
for a reasonable thinking. Ytlhen you ask about the creation of nature and of man you 
abstract from man and nature. You posit them as not being and yet you desire that I 
shall demonstrate to them that they are." This passage is important for more than one 
reason, but I limit myself to one point which Marx seems to make here. The question 
of the origin of man does not make sense. That he surely says and that is interesting. 
For some time Marx went so far in trying to conceive of man as self-subs is ting, as co¬ 
eval with being. If he had spoken only of nature the difficulty would not pise in the 
same way, but he speaks of nature and man in the same breath. That's remarkable. Yes, 
and then he goe3 on to say, speaking to his questioner, "I only ask you about the act 
of genesis, just as they ask the anatomist about the genesis of a bene. etc. But for 
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socialistic man the whole so-called world history is nothing except as egg an oration 
of an through human labor, as a becoming of nature for mail. Man becomes°man through 
himself. Metaphysically expressed, man is the causa sul , the cause of itself. I don't 
believe that Marx ever repeated these points, but they show what they wished. Marx 
Trished to make man the absolute being, the highest being. As he explicitly says, man 
is the highest being for man, but he wanted more. He wanted to make man the highest 
being simply. Man is the substance, to use a Hegelian expression. YJhy is that? Pro¬ 
ceeding empirically, we know only man and the sub-human beings. We try to understand. 
We cannot leave it at the mere juxtaposition: man, sub-human beings. We are in need 
of an ultimate unity, but — and that is the implication of Marx — we cannot under¬ 
stand nan as derivative from the sub-human. That's a common, vulgar naturalism, as 
you know. Is it not perhaps possible to proceed in the opposite way, to understand 
the sub-human in the light of man? Another remark from this writing: "thehuman being 
of nature exists only for social man for in society nature is for him, exists for him 
as his bond — as the bond with man, as the existence of himself for the others and 
of the others for him. Only in society is nature, exists nature, as the basis of his 
own human existence. Only in society is his natural existence, has his natural exis¬ 
tence become his human existence and ha 3 nature become man for him. Hence, society 
is the completed essential unity of man with nature, the truo resurrection of nature." 
Y/hy does nature need a resurrection? "The carried through and completed naturalism 
of man and the carried through humanism of nature." 

Let us try to understand that. Through society nature becomes man. Man is na¬ 
tural and nature is human and therefore there is one science which deals with nature 
and man, as Marx cays elsewhere there. But granting that for a moment, are not at 
least the points of view different, the points of view of a science of man and of a 
science of nature? I cannot read you all the relevant passages, but at least one, 
the most striking one, I should read. In German Ideolog y, part one, we read this: 

"the famous unity of man with nature" — you know, the famous unity of man with nature 
of which the poets have spoken and of which quite a few people have spoken — "the fa¬ 
mous unity of man with nature has always existed in industry." Not the poet communing 
with nature at a brook in a forest, but in industry this unity exists. "Industry in 
the actual hiitbiical relation of nature to man." Hot the relation of man to nature, 
but of nature to man. How remarkable. The practical expression or the external ex¬ 
pression of this: that the one all-comprehensive science which deals with the two parts 
of being, man and non-man, is economics. Everything sub-human is essentially material 
for human life, potentially, and it becomes actually material by industry. As I put 
it at the beginning of this course, economics is metaphysics, the true science of the 
whole. V le can put it this way: production discovers nature as material for human life, 
as objects not of contemplation a 3 a mere theoretical scientist v/ould, but as objects 
of transformation, as objects of labor. Production dissolves nature into products 
of man and therewith does justice to them. You do not understand the hare properly 
by looking at it, describing its qualities. If you don't see the hare as a potential 
food you do not see the hare sufficiently. And that is done — that means to go beyond 
the theoreti caluuider standing, and that means to have a productive understanding. 
Production — a productive understanding, now an understanding from the point of view 
of human production, that is 5 that is the true natural science, the true metaphysics* 
Because nature becomes human through industry and thus comes into its own; because 
nature becomes human through industry and thus the unity of being is aciiieved, the 
relations of productions are the fundamental fact. In other words, the dogmatism of 
Karx still remains dogmatism, but it is deeper; it is not a mere assertion about the 
process of history, that in given situations that generally speaking the relations 
of production are the cause or the key to the political, religious, and artistic ideas, 
of a people. But it is ultimately an attempt to account for the unity of the whole 
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on the premise that nan is the highest being. 

Now we discovered two fundamental difficulties, if we look at Marx's philosophy, 
and the first is the dogmatic historical materialism, and the basis of that is the 
fact that Marx conceives of economics as metaphysics, the true science cf the whole* 

And the second difficulty, of which I have spoken before: why should the victory of 
the proletariat be identical with the resurrection of man? Is there a unity between 
these two propositions, the dogmatic historical materialism and, secondly, the victory 
of the proletariat is the r esurrection of man? If the whole becomes human through 
industry and therewith man becomes truly human through industry the victory of the 
proletariat is nan coming into his own. In Marx's thought Ear. takes the place of the 
pure mind or the pare spirit of German idealism, as we have seen. That is — Marx's 
siding with Feuerbach against Hegel means exactly this. But there is this difficulty: 
by virtue of the conquest of nature the nature of man or man as a natural being disinte¬ 
grates. Only through that disintegration can one get rid of the natural inequality . 
and of tile natural distinction between the necessary and the noble things. Now I have 
talked bery long, but I would like to add ny conclusion. Yes, I think I will be through 
in five minutes. 

There is one point which — I mean, this — my view of Marx does not mean, of 
course, that I have not learned very much from Marx and, I hope, will still learn much 
from him. For me the most important point in Marx, the positive point in Karx, is 
this: is his notion of alienation, meaning his attempt to understand modernity in par¬ 
ticular as the period of man's alienation. I think that can be shown that it is so 
on the basis of an argument which Marx, to ry knowledge, never use3. If we look at 
modern thought at its highest — in modern times — modern philosophy: modern philoso¬ 
phy begins, according to the textbooks, with Descartes and Descartes' beginning is a 
universal doubt. What does a universal doubt mean? The whole is alien to man, alien 
to man, and man must conquer the whole* He must appropriate it in order to understand 
it. That Descartes — I mean, you see, incidentally, the link up with the so-called 
economic things when Descartes callssman the master and owner Qf nature. That only 
in passing. Nor; this, this view that the whole is alien to man implies an alienation 
of man himself, man's self-alienation. Because man can no longer understand he use 
loses his own status by conceiving himself as a stranger in the whole. Alienation 
Implies that there was a state of things in which man was at home in the world. Other¬ 
wise alienation wouldn't make sense. He was at home in the world as long as he took 
the whole as given and not as an object of conquest and of construction. This was 
the original understanding of philosophy and the original understanding of man as ran 
wholly apart from philosophy, and the classic expression of that is Greek philosophy. 

I conclude my remarks with a quotation from Marx about the Greeks. That occurs in 
the introduction, not published by Marx himself, to his Cr itique of Political Economy . 
There he speaks of the classic character of Greek, not pTIUcsoply, but of Greek poetry. 
And what does he say there? Yes, Marx admits that: "they are truly — the Greeks are 
the classics. The Greek — from the point of view of art, Greece is always the model. st 
The difficulty is not to conceive that Greek poetry, Greek art and epic poetry, is 
based on certain social conditions. The difficulty is, how can they still be enjoyed, 
by us and remain, to some extent, the norm and be inimitable, be models which canned 1 
be rivaled. That Marx admits. How come? Answer: there is a childhood or an infancy 
of the human race and this infancy, just as in the case of human — of individuals — 
it may also be true of the race or of peoples, there are naughty children and — pre¬ 
mature? — precocious children. How do you say? precocious children. Yes? And all 
other nations of which — whomewe know — Marx says were either ill-bred or precocious. 
Normal — the Greeks alone were normal children arid therefore that is the reason why 
their charm remains unaltered; because we cannot help thinking as belonging to the 
mature epoch of mankind, locking back with longing admiration to the infancy of the 
human race at its highest. That I think is simply the question. Disregarding altogether 



Greek philosophy: whether — say Kcmer whom he means when he speaks of the epic poets* 
or the other poets — whether their understanding of the human situation was infantile 
or not perhaps more mature than that of the l^th centuzy and, in particular, Marx. 

This is all I wanted to say* I'm sorry it was so long. Now. I have not succeeded 
in what I hoped to do, but — namely, in giving a perfectly lucid, unified account 
of the basic difficulty of liar::. I could only bring a number of points which I be¬ 
lieve are important, but I have not succeeded in getting a lucid account, and perhaps 
we can help one another in arriving at that. Yes? 

"You stress one point to begin with and that is that — earlier in your lecture 
today — and that is that humanism is impossiblscfbng as there is no distinction 
between man and brute or man and beast. Does this mean that it's impossible to 
accept theories of evolution like Dar.vin*s theory of evolution ar.d still be a ?" 
humanist?” 

Yes, what does it mean, possible? You can say — there are nary millions who 
think that — and — think and write that it is so and you can say the conclusion from . 
what is actual to possibility is surely valid, but that is not quite literally true 
as you know, because many absurdities have been said. I think it is — if there is 
no essential difference — I gave this simple example, which I do not hesitate to re¬ 
peat: the fourth freedom, freedom from want. l"e mean — Roosevelt didn't mean freedom 
from want for lions and rats. He meant freedom from want for human beings everywhere: 
clcar-cut distinction, essential distinction, which we always pre-suppose in ordinary 
life. You know, there have been attempts made on the basis of evolution to account 
for the fact that in spite of all gradualism of species, change, there is a certain 

— there are also jumps, leaps, escentialldifferer.ce3. And for Harr, that wa3 not dif¬ 
ficult to see because he had learned from Hegel the simple thing ti:at gradual changes, 
quantitative changes, may become qualitative changes. Yes? Shall I give you a simple 
example of this deep truth? You have hydrogen; you have oxygen. Yes? And you have 
cLl kinds of combinations of the two, but then you make this combination and they cease 
to bo gases; they turn into something qualitatively different from gases, namely liquids. 
And ir. many other cases. So that wouldn't — evolution in itself is not incompatible 
with the admission of essential differences, but the preponderant interpretation of 
evolution is, of course, incompatible with that. Another the biologist as such is 
competent to solve this question is in itself a problem. Yes? 

n In order to bo a humanist do you have to reject the most widely accepted inter¬ 
pretations of evolution?” 

Yes, but I believe it wouldn't help you much because I first think that humanism 
is strictly speaking impossible, because man cannot be conceived of as the highest 
being. That's impossible. And if we say, well, man is the highest being fer man, 
that means a lion is the highest being for a lion, for example. That won't help you 
and that is — I think humanism is really — well it has, if properly- defined ir. cer¬ 
tain contexts — you know, the famous humanists of the 16 th century and there were 
some other people in other countries at different times, for example in Germany around 
1 SC0, Their humanism had a very defined meaning and didn't mean what you say now, or 
what you imply now. That can be defended, but strictly speaking I think it is impos¬ 
sible. Mar: — no, man — one — to put it very simply as follows:mm — this I think 
we can today assume — man is not eternal; the human race has come into being. Yes? 

And if it can be fully understood in terms of the sub-human out of which it is said 
to have come into being — yes? — then this sub-human is ultimately the key to every¬ 
thing. That is old fashioned materialism, or with some fashionable changes. That is, 
at least to begin with,,a possibility; and equally the other* one: that something supra- 
human is the key to man. I don't want — man cannot be understood through himself. 

Man is not self-subsisting, to say — to deny explicitly what Marx says. That I think 

— one must face that. - 



"Then if that is so how is it possible to postulate that man has an essential 
nature — if he is not self-subsistent?" 

Is he not — I mean, first of all, there are characteristic differences between 
men and the brutes. That you would admit. Yes? 

"You could say there are differences in degree.” 

Yes, but the question is — all right, that is, of course, a very common view 
to say man is — the only thing which we can find is that man uses verbal symbols. 

Yes? That 1 s a clear-cut difference. That is often said, but the question is can the 
use of so-called verbal symbols and their invention be understood without assuming 
a radical difference between the human mind and the mind of brutes? 

n I T m not sure that the answer to that has to be a 'no. ° u 

Yes, the question — you see, you must not forget one thing. If someone is — 
wants to — starts from a premise, yes, and wants to defend it by hook and by crook 
he can do all kind3 of things, but is it simply reasonable to begin with in such a 
vezy provisional discussion as we have here. 

"I would say maybe not, because experiments with cats, for example, and conditioned 
reflexes, have shown that they react to symbols; for example, squares differeitda¬ 
ted from circles will cause them to react in a different way. Now, maybe this is 
a difference in degree between ma&'s reactions.” 

Yes, well that — in other words, that would prove that cats, for example, have 
the possibility of seeing a difference — yes, seeing that somehow that this shape 
differs from another. That is, in Aristotle 1 s language, that they have common sense 
in the Aristotelian sense of the word, which is not our sense. That has nothing to 
do with the problem of reason. The fact that — it is a very massive fact which is 
frequently mentioned, that man — cats fundamentally live nowaas they lived as long 
as we have any records — yes? — of cats, whereas men live differently in different 
parts of the world and especially different times. The inventiveness of man is obvi¬ 
ously enormously greater, to put it mildly, than of any other — of any beast we know. 

"This is so. I mean, I could admit this. I used cats as an example of simple 
reaction, but of course you may — if you discuss man in relation to apes, Piltown 
man, as they called him, and other men — piltown man is bad because that's been 
shattered, but other anthropological constructions of a link between man and —* " 

Yes, but then we would simply come to the old question that, taking the Hegelian 
formula, v/hen you have the switch from quantity to quality thore are borderline cases 
— yes? — there are borderline, where it becomes difficult to distinguish. The same 
way — that exists everywhere. There are spheres in which it is impossible to say 
that's a plant and that is a brute, and yet that doesnhtt make doubtful the fundamental 
distinction between plants and brutes. Vie have only to say there is a certain area 
in which the distinction is not clear. There are always, in every field, extreme cases 
which are abnormal, defect, however you call then, and the question is whether they 
can be understood if we do not start from the normal case. 

"TTell, the assumption that the borderline is abnormal doesn't necessarily — » 

Yes, but you have to give an account of the clear difference, say, between an 
oak and a lion, and you can also take more homely examples than a lion and you have 



to account and try to understand that, this peculiar motility which the plants, gener¬ 
ally speaking, lack. The fact that you have no ri^at to assume that plants have sen¬ 
sations of pain and pleasure which the — which surely the — which -re observe in the 
brutes. That's of some importance. 

“Yes, I*n not saying that all matter is undifferentiated. . . . n 

Yes, but the question — yes, the question concerns then what is the status of 
the differences. Vf.iat is the status of the differences? And I believe one cannot con¬ 
sistently in any field of human investigation get along without making a difference 
between differences of degree and differences of kind. 

"Granting a boy is different than a man qualitatively, but you might say that 
a man is part of the process — is one end of the process which starts out with 
boy. Now this is a restricted formulation of a — in theory you might postulate 
that there is some essential unity between all matter: that coal is essentially 
fossils or once was living being, that energy is essentially conserved. You might 
make that kind of formulation and still establish gross categories of differences 
without admitting — 11 

You must not also forget — you must never aumget the fact that normally speaking 
the differences of species have support in the fact that cats generate cats and dogs 
generate dogs. In other words, that is not a kind of mere classification, external 
classification. 

“Not; That we see is cats generate other things similar to themselves. I mean 
this is essentially That people say as a result of evidence. But supposedly 
some geologists postulate that seaclirgngmifmlZsat one stage generated land living 
animals, lay be they're incorrect, but this is — there are a lot of fossils.” 

Yes, you see — yes, but that is — you yourself distinguished between what — 
for what we have evidence and what is postulated. Now we must always begin with what 
we know and then regarding — and surely we must have — we cay be compelled to make 
postulates of seme kind, but then we have to go back to the basis of the postulates, 
you know, and what is the perspective, what is the cognitive interest in using man 
to prefer this kind of postulates to other kinds of postulates. One cannot simply 
accept the whole body of facts plus hypotheses of a science and say this is the author¬ 
ity, this is a starting point for aiy possible inquiry. That we cannot do. I mean, I 
know that is generally done, but it is — frequently done, but I think that is a sign 
of the fact that science has become what by definition it was never meant to become, 
namely an authority. 

"Granted that we must assume a skepticism of the scientific postulates, but I 
think we also must assume a skepticism to a postulate which rejects — * 

Yes, sure. Sure. 

“— scientism." 1 

Yes, sure, but still we must make this crucial — I think we cannot deny the fact 
that — of the starting point of all science, namely cur understanding of the world 
in daily life has — that we can never lose sight of, that this is the beginning arm 
therewith also ultimately the end for all intellectual orientation. And in the case 
of Ilarx — after all, we are here new first concerned with Name — we see this: Nurx 
differs f^om these — from the now most common view by admitting an essential difference 


between men and brutes* I read to you again this passage; men begins to d istinguish 
himself from the brutes by the production, as he puts it. Yes? 

•'This is not to me admitting an essential difference necessarily. It depends 
what you mean by the term essential difference. It co-old bo that he establishes 
arbitrary, an arbitrary line, and that man begins to produce things or he begins 
tb have certain c onsciousness — ” 

Yes, but then you take the other passage in Das Kapltal, where he confronts the 
building of a bee hive with the building of a house and says there is a radical differ¬ 
ence between this building animals — the building which animals do and human building. 
That*s one specification of that. I think one can — Marx’s whole doctrine, I think, 
is unintelligible if there is no essential difference between men and brutes. 

”1 don't see that it is unintelligible that way." 

How would you do that? How — what, then, does it mean that man is the highest 
being for man? I mean, what does it moan? There is a clear gulf between man and non¬ 
man when you say that. 

•«There’s a gulf even between the boy and a man.” 

No. No,, a boy is a potential adult. I mean, if he doesn’t die he will become 
a man and we troat boys not as we treat puppies and kit tons. I mean, that's perfectly 
clear. A bey is a human being. A new-born baby io even a human being as much as a 
grown-up man, but not yet fully developed. But you can take a puppy ar.d you can take 
a grown-up dog: that is in no way a potential human being. 

”1 may soy that the ape is really essentially the same as I am if I trace nyself 
all the way back. Yet this does not mean that I have to have affection for tin 
ape.” 

Yes, but can you really say in any serious sense the apo is a potential human 
being; I mean, to say nothing of the famous difficulty that the precise possible ances¬ 
tor of man has never been — you know, there are great difficulties all the time up l 
to the present day. But I refer only to one point. Your whole position presupposes 
that the jumping from — the t ransformation from quantity into quality is irrelevant. 
For Marx it is veiy relevant. That I think settles the issue. And the interesting 
difficulty in Marx is this: that he somehow hesitates, hesitates between these two 
views and not on your ground, but rather on the other ground, because he doesn’t want 
to have — the ultimate idea is this I think. If you have a fixed human nature, that 
is a conservative principle, to express it — yes? For example, if there is a clear 
— if the — you have the difference between men and women, am the traditional view 
is therefore the function of man is different from that of woman, not only as far as 
procreation is concerned but also the wanan has to — her place is within the house¬ 
hold and the place of the man is in the market-place — yes? This kind of thing which 
Aristotle speaks about. Every fixity of this kind seems to establish a principle of 
the stationary, of the conservative, and Marx wants to have an open horizon for all 
kinds of progress. That I think is the motive why Marx is so uncomfortable with the 
developed doctrine of the essence of man. It is not this theoretical problem, I think. 
And one may even — it would be an interesting question to see how far this concern 
with progress of man is not underlying much of the seemingly purely theoretical diffi¬ 
culties we have in the sciences. That would be also an interesting question. Rabbi 
7/eiss© 

” 0 n the question of the relation between history, the historical forces, and ideas. 



would you say that it could be maintained that the appeal of different ideas o 
at different times can be traced to a considerable extent to the modes of produc¬ 
tion? For exajnple, say, the appeal of future life in times of scarcity, and with 
the development of technology the possibility for a different kind of a life here 
— the decrease in the appeal of this kind of a — or to take another example, 
say the appeal of existentialism under different historical circumstances in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the world at different times?" 

Yes, why not? I mean, that always depends on special investigation of the situa¬ 
tion. You know, that — but that it — that the real — that is not the question. 

The question is whether the relations of production are the ultimate key to such in¬ 
tellectual fashions, let me say. That's the question. And one cannot leave it at 
very general remarks. For example, according to a veiy widespread view the Old Testa¬ 
ment is rather free from a belief in the immortality of the soul — yes? I know that 
not everyone admits that, but the prevalent vie:/ among modern Biblical scholars is 
that. Is this correct? Good. Well, could you say that the Jews in that Biblical 
times, say between 1£00 and £00 b # c* were in a particularly happy situation so they 
did not have to think of an afterlife? I mean, you know. Every turn of the foreign 
policy situation between Mesapotamia and Egypt brought misery and so — but they ap¬ 
parently didn't think of that. So that doesn't seem to be as simple a3 that. I don't 
believe that the — for example. Max Weber wrote an interesting book on the sociology 
of Biblical Judiaism in the third volume of his sociology of religion and he brought 
out some very interesting things which I believe no one has ever considered! namely, 
what was the social stratification of old Israel? Yes? And quite a for terms which 
had been translated traditionally without any understanding — gibuchail — I don't 
know what tho usual English translation of that is — brave hero or something of this 
kind was the German translation which I remember. And Weber was able to show that 
this is a very definite social category. It means something like a squire who can 
equip himself for cavalry service. Yes? That — I mean, it has — it is not of any 
great importance for the understanding of the Bible, but still this particular part 
of the social order of old Israel became somewhat clearer. That you can do, but that 
you can understand the emergence of prophetism, that peculiar prophetism of Israel, 
out of the social — and the relations of production prevailing in Israel seems to 
mo a mere assertion without any evidence. Kow to — well, perhaps there are things 
where an explanation is not possible. In the case of the Greeks people speak sometimes 
of the Greek miracles. Well, that m ay be an unscientific expression, but I have never 
heard a scientific explanation in terms of relations of production or geography or what 
have you which really explained it; why this science and poetry had this particularly 
high development in this part of the world at this time. Yes? 

"Are you reducing Marx here to an economic deterrainist position, or is there no 
distinction between historical materialism and economic determinism?" 

Yes, what is the — what would you say is the difference? 

“Well, I would think that the difference would be the super-structure in Marx." 

Yes, sure. Yes, but ultimately; that is the point. That is the beautiful ambi¬ 
guity, that in a given case that — but what does it mean that the super — there is 
then an action and reaction between the super-structure and the infra-structure. With 
what right do you say that is the basic thing? That's the question. If you can em¬ 
pirically observe only an influence of the relations of production on -the soeoallod 
ideassand an influence of the ideas on the infra-structure and you have to leave it 
at that. That is what bourgeois social science does, and — but what is then the mean¬ 
ing of the assertion, this is ultimately the kqy. That would be the question. I think 
one cannot begin to understand history if one does not assume that man is a being which 



is simultaneously thing producing and ideas producing. Which is in a given case more 
important than the other, that is I think — cannot really be decided because that is 
very different in different individuals. And who are the — from the point of view 
of the economic interpretation, what Marx basically means — it would, of course be 
the society as a productive association as a whole, but in the case of ideas, ideas 
are not produced by many people, if I may use these awful words, ideas and so — are 
not produced ty — they are produced by individuals, by rare individuals much more. 

And when Marx gives these examples of the simultaneous discoveries — you know, Newton 
and Leibniz, the calculus and some later examples where there were even four or five 
men who made the discovery at the same time. But that is really a very recent phenome¬ 
non, and Tiiether — in the olden times there was, as far as the great discoveries or 
inventions were concerned, that could be traced to a single individual and that the 
invention of the idea was made because there was a previous need for it is a mere as¬ 
sertion. The invention may have created the need and — that — I mean Marx is simply 
not empirical enough there. I know of no case in which it is useful for the understand¬ 
ing of a doctrine to refer to the conditions, to the relations of production as such as 
helpful for the understanding of the doctrine. That may be so to a certain extent in 
certain secondary things in the l$?th and 20th century, but in the case of economic doc¬ 
trines that goes without saying because economic doctrines deal with the relations of 
production and we look at that. But in other cases, I don't — I'm not — I don't 
know a single example. I mean, if you take parties representing the interests of large 
scale industry or farmers or workers or what have you, that these party demands would 
reflect the interests of the groups behind then — that's trivial. I mean, no one — 
that’s not a serious assertion because everyone knows that. If you take, for example, 
the case of the importance of the fight against the nobility in the more educated part 
of the middle classes. I say middle' classes and not bourgeoisie because that would 
still need a proof that they can be subsumed. I mean, the commoners — yes? — who 
had high public office and — or were professors or writers and t his kind of thing. 

That they resented the arrogance of a decayed nobility and this plays a certain role; 
for example, in German literature, classical literature, it's undeniable, but that is 
not yet — that — it would be perfectly compatible with a political interpretation 
of the whole thing — it does not yet require interpretation in terms of the relations 
of production. And to say nothing of — I mean, on the level of the most common dis¬ 
cussion — you have two great poets at the same time who have similar views regarding 
society even and you may say, well — according to Marx himself you cannot trace be¬ 
cause his cwn case, you know, and the case of Engels shows that there are switches 
from one class to the other, at least as far as the outlook is concerned. But how 
would you explain the individual differences? How do you explain the differences be¬ 
tween Aristotle's and Plato's teaching by saying Plato was a descendent from one of 
the oldest families in Athens and Aristotle came from Northern Greece? "/hat would be 
of not the slightest help. Or Plato’s account of Socrates, Xenophon’s account of Soc¬ 
rates: Plato belonged to the nobility, Xenophon to the knights, the class of knights 
—yes? — in Athens. No help whatever. Surely, then the more spphisticated Marxists 
will say we are not vulgar Marxists. I mean, we do not believe such a simple correla¬ 
tion. All right, then they should show us in a sophisticated way the connection, and 
I have not seen that. I mean, that the relations of production, as Marx called it,, 
play a role for society as a whole goes without saying, but that in itself was not a 
new discovery. I mean, Aristotle's Politi cs is full of that. The question is only 
whether they are the key. That is alone;the ultimate key: that's alone the question. 

But Mr. Cropsey, you haven't talked before. 

"I think I can take these things up next time.’ 1 

I see. I see. It will come up. Now is there anyone else who would like to bring 
up something. 



tlnjuciblo question). 

Yes, sure, because of the rejdction of teleology. There cannot be an end, I 
mean, that is clear. Ono can say that the general characteristic of the modern devel¬ 
opment is to get rid of teleology, to get rid of all teleology; to give an account of 
everything including human history in non-economic (sic) — in non-teleological terms. 
And that has had various stages, especially the spphistication v/ith. , , , 


(End of tape) 
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(Transcriber's Note: The tenth through the sixteenth meetings of the seminar, May 2nd 
through May 23 rd, I960, consisted of lectures by Mr. Cropsey on Capital , Volume I. 

These shall not be transcribed, with the exception of certain remarks by Dr* Strauss 
tliat occurred during some of the classes* Mr. Crops ey's remarks will be paraphrased or 
transcribed to the extent necessary to make clear the context of Dr. Strauss* remarks 
in each case). 

During Mr. Cropsey's lecture of May 2nd he addressed himself to the following theme: 
whether or not it is true that assertions of Marx that he says are relevant to capital¬ 
ism only, i.e. have a purely historical character, do not in fact have a broader, in¬ 
deed a universal application. In discussing this question, Mr. Crops<*y quoted from 
Marx's preface to the second edition of Capital where Marx quoted approvingly the fol¬ 
lowing comment by a reviewer, (page 21; of the Modern Library edition of Capita l): 

11 *The old economists misunderstood tho nature of economic laws when they"1ii:ened them 
to the laws of physics and chemistry. A more thorough analysis of phenomena shows that 
social organisms differ among themselves as fundamentally as plants or animals. Nay, 
one and the sane phenomenon falls under quite different laws in consequence of the dif¬ 
ferent structure of those organisms as a whole, of the variations of the individual or¬ 
gans, of the different conditions in vhich the organs function, etc. ^ Mr. Cropsey*s 
point was that the purely historical character of Marx's assertions is often hard to 
detect. He argued that Marx's non-economic works are a sort of meta-science which, 
generally speaking, can be placed in the category of methodology so far as Marx 1 s as¬ 
sertion of the historicity of the sciences is concerned. Economics was the only science 
to which Marx turned his hand. Here one can examine how the methodological proposition's 
can be transformed into something concrete. Part of the difficulty of asserting a pure 
historicity of the sciences shows up, said Ur. Crops ey, when Marx deals with economics. 

Ur. Cropscy then asked whether Marx proves the connection betv/ecn exchange value and 
the expenditure of socially necessary labor in the discussion of the labor theory of 
value** His answer was that .Marx does not, but that tho theory is rather based upon an 
assertion that vrhat all things have in common is labor. Two commodities are exchanged 
without observing a principle of conmensurability between them.. Qualitative heterogene¬ 
ity is overcome by quantitative homogeneity. In the Ethics, said Ur. Crops ey, Aristotle 
refers exchange to a merely empirical occurrence: men agree to exchange articles on tic 
basis of their demands. Marx sees only one thing as quantitatively comparable* both 
articles are objects of human labor. It is not so obviously true, he continued, that 
the only thing they have in common is that they are objects of human labor; they are 
also objects of human want as well as consisting of matter in motion etc. 3ut for Marx 
the act of exchange is a social act and as such is humanly relevant . Nevertheless, the 
labor theoiy of value is simply asserted and never proved, except by exclusion. Recur¬ 
ring to Marx* s view of the historicity of economic laws, Mr. Crops ey argued that Marx 
couldn't have overcome the problem of qualitative heterogeneity without resorting to 
something that does not have a dimension in time, i.e. iibor power. For Marx all stages 
of production had something in common. The subject, mankind, and the object, nature, 
remained the same, and Marx tried to find his way between these permanent things and the 
transitory. In a discussion with Dr. Strauss, who was barely audible on the tape, tne. 
formulation was made that Marx tried to develop a social physics. Thaw is, the economic 
laws that Marx asserted were meant to have universal applicability in contra-distinction 
to those formulated by earlier economic thinkers, and the historical character of Marx's 
laws was present, according to Marx, only in that they could not have come to.sight 
until capitalism had reached its full maturity. This, generally, was the basis zor some 
remarks by Dr. Strauss to open the meeting of Hay b, I960, which were as follows: 
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Tfell, the points which I want to make have become necessary, I believe, after Mr. 
Cropsey's very incisive and clear statement last time so that 7. r e do not lose track of 
the philosophic problem. I said one should begin from the fact that Marx's doctrine 
or position presents itself as trans-philosophic, a turn from philosophy to empirical 
study. Ifovr this point has become much clearer last time because the empirical study 
proved to be much more precisely, social physics, because what Mr. Cropsey said amounted 
really to this. Marx discovered, as it were, that the social physics sought, for exam¬ 
ple by Comte and by many others, is ready at hand if you understand economics properly. 
Now in passing, this view of Marx that economics is a true, exact science of society is, 
in a way, confirmed by present day practice in so-called bourgeois society. Economics 
appears to be the most scientific of the social sciences and I thought for one moment 
we should consider wry this is so and what we can learn from Marx — at least what I 
learn from Marx — why this is so, why economics has this great advantage. Now two rea¬ 
sons appear to me. In economics — I mean, the general situation in the social sciences, 
I believe can be stated as follows. You have an — you strive for exactness, but exact¬ 
ness doesn't guarantee relevance and tne criterion of relevance has nothing to do with 
exactness and vice versa. But in economics it seems that the most relevant is at the 
same time the most exact and therefore it works there. Now what is the most relevant 
according to Marx? The homogeneous labor, homogeneous labor. That you have to find 
again in ail forms of labor as well as in all forms of commodities. Yes? And so the 
most basic, the most substantively relevant is the very root of all possible exactness. 

I read to you one passage at the beginning of today's reading assignment: 

If we abstract from the material substance of the circulation of commodities, 
that is, from the exchange of the various use-values, and consider only the econ¬ 
omic forms produced by this process of circulation we find its final result to be 
money. This final product of the circulation of commodities is the first form in 
which capital appears. 

Tie abstract from the matter, the material substance, and limit ourselves to the 
form. That is not materialistic language; that's the language of mathematics, tradi¬ 
tionally understood. Yes? In this sense only is the Marxian position, just as the 
modern scientific position, materialistic. 

The second point is this: omoney. Money is a conventional thing, but there is an 
essential difference between money and ail other conventional things, as follows; let 
me take this example. We cannot think without using language. Thinking is a natural 
process. Language is essentially conventional. Money is also conventional and has to 
do with the quasi-natural process of exchange. But there is this difference: there ex¬ 
ists no universal language. People have tried to make it, but that was an efforu which 
hitherto has always failed, of individuals. But in the case of exchange or of money you 
do have something, a universal means, which emerges without ary inventor discovering it, 
namely gold and silver, as Marx said. New that, of course, is also, as becomes clear 
even on the basis of general knowledge ... that it is not — gold and silver are not 
strictly speaking the means of exchange universality, but they are quasi-universal. In 
other words, here, in the field of money, in the field of exchange, the convention has 
a quasi-natural character which it does not have in other fields. That, I think, are 
important points. But let me come back to what Marxiintended# 

The social physics of capitalist society: but thaw means also what cnly capitalist 
1 society or, at ary rate, pre-communist society can be understood as social physics. 

That was the point where there was a slight disagreement in formulation, I believe, be¬ 
tween you and me. Now here the crucial point is this and that became very clear last 
time in the discussion between Mr. Crops ey and me, that the fact that the communist so- 
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society can no longer be understood in terras of a social physics is based on the premise 
of Narx that the communist society is based on a moral regeneration of man. I used 
non-2,Marxian terms — because if that were not you would always need these lousy incen¬ 
tives which you need in capitalist society. There are two formulations of Engels which 
are helpful, which I have here in his writing on Scientific and Utopian Socialism, where 
he says: 

These laws /of exchange and so ory 7 * are unknown to the producers and must be dis¬ 
covered only through long experience gradually. These laws are effective without 
the producers and against the producers as blind working natural lavra of their 
form of production. 

The product rules the producers. Therefore there are natural laws. There is the 
social physics. Now -- but what will be the situation in the communist society? 

The laws of their own social doing which hitherto looked like foreign natural 
laws dominating man are in communist society applied by man with full knowledge 
of the matter and therewith these lavra are controlled by man. 

Here you sco the ambiguity. The laws are still effective but they are now used, 
now consciously used, whereas in capitalist society they are effective and not used, not 
controlled. Here you have both the case for your interpretation and against it. In one 
sense the lavra go on, but only nan uses them now consciously and therefore he is no 
longer simply subject to then. Tho other view however is they are no longer effective 
there — these laws, tfe must leave it tt that. 

Now the crucial point however for ary limitation of the social physics is the as¬ 
sumption of a moral regeneration. The moral regeneration consists — in -the communist 
society all men live spontaneously according to the maxim, "From each according to his 
capacity and to each according to his needs." No other incentives arc required, vhich 
means, of course, that each knows somehow what the capacities of each and the neods of 
each are. But ho v do they know the truth of that maxim, "Tron each according to his ca¬ 
pacities ard to each according to his needs"? Each desires — everyone desires r.ot 
merely just to live but to express himself, to develop all his faculties, and reason 
tells him that ho cannot develop his faculties fully if everyone else does not do the 
same. This, in other words — it is not only — v/hat I have naturally is the desire to 
develop sp faculties. But what I do not have naturally Is that I think of the other 
fellow; that he also develops it. How can Narx make this transition from what I desire 
to v;hat reason tells me? To see the fallacy of i&xx’s maxim one has to consider the 
fact that it is a modification of an earlier maxim; namely this; that no one»s freedom 
can be secure unless everyone is free — Kant T s and Rousseau : s thesis. But what thesis 
implied, realistically, that it is perfectly possible for some men to be free while the 
others are not free. Only the freedom is not secure. There is no for that. 

That T s another matter. And, after all, it is not difficult to show empirically that men 
can develop their faculties in an amazing way, whereas not all members of their society 
were able to do so. Think of Plato, Shakespeare, and other interesting examples. Now 
the expression of this utopianism of Narx, the superfluity of selfish incentives, is 
the distinction between the realm of freedom and the realm of necessity. Now the mere 
mortality of the human race which was emphasized especially by Engels all the time shows 
the untruth of this premise. If the human race cannot guarantee its eternity the realm 
of necessity is coeval with man. Now how does this untrue premise, the possibility of 
a realm of freedom, affect the social physics? That 1 s the last point I want to make. 
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Marx sees the economic world as a whole in the Kapital because he stands outside 
of it. He is not a capitalist nor a believer in capitalism. Harx'S economic world is 
a derivative world. The primary fact is not the world — world is not the world of com¬ 
modities. That is to say, the genesis of that capitalistic world becomes, for Haro:, the 
guiding problem. How there are two ways of standing outside of the capitalistic world. 
The first is the pro-capitalistic and the second is, we may say, the post-capitalistic. 
The first is represented by Aristotle most clearly; the second by Marx. And llarx was 
fully aware of it; in a crucial passage of the first part, page 66 following, he speaks 
of Aristotle 1 s analysis of the fundamental economic facts. How what 1 s the difference 
between Aristotle and Marx? For Aristotle the s tarting point is a natural society, a 
society in which the exchange of commodities is not ir. the center of life. Yes? Is not 
in the center of life. For Marx the starling point is not the natural society in the 
Aristotelian sense but the anticipated communist society. So, in other words, the basis 
of Aristotle is truly empirical. There are such societies and have been. The other is 
merely anticipated. In other words, the Aristotelian economic to rid is one which can 
be taken in well in one view by every producer or consumer. There is no need for an 
economic expert there. The Marxian post-capitalistic world requires the infinite com¬ 
plexity of the social plan which is drawn up by economic experts. This alienation, in 
the sense of not being able for everyone to understand the whole exists, of course, as 
much in that post-capitalist society as it exists in capitalist society, although in 
different ways. Now this is connected with the deepest substantive difference. Aris¬ 
totle raises the question exactly as Marx does and Marx knows that: what makes possible 
exchange of qualitatively different things? The eggs and the hats — yes? — we had 
last time. YJhat makes it possible? Marx says because they are both products of labor. 
Aristotle says no, labor is the same as production. No. What makes it possible is that 
there is something equal on both sides: namely, need, need or want. The economists call 
it demand, but I stick to the Aristotelian expression, the need. Y/hat does this mean? 
Aristotle means — what does this difference mean? Aristotle has in mind here as well 
as in the other points man's dependence on nature. The emphasis on labor and production : 
in Marx is the emphasis on man's re steiy of nature. You see how this general point I 
mentioned before is connected with it. Is there a possibility of a realm of freedom, 
i. e. where man is simply the master? Denied by Aristotle; asserted by Mane. And reflec¬ 
ted in the analysis of economics: whether one asserts need or production to be the most 
fundamental fact. 

Yes, and this is, of course, crucial for Marx in The Critique of Political Economy 
(sic) to which Hr. Cropsey referred last time. Marx tries to prove that the ordinary 
distinction into production, distribution, and consumption, is superficial, merely com¬ 
mon sensical, and that a deeper understanding would show that the fundamental fact and 
the overarching fact is production. Consumption is not the enc. The very needs, the 
needs which are satisfied by consumption, are themselves generated by production, and 
such— all other arguments of the same nature. I think I leave it at that now because 
otherwise I take up too much time. 

(Transcriber's note: During the remainder of the May Ijth meeting part one of 
Capital , Volume I, was considered and then Mr. Cropsey began a discussion of part two 
that was completed .May 9th. A discussion of part three then followed during which Dr. 
Strauss nade the following remarks.) 

Yes, well there is one point which I would like to take up which I regard as very 
Important, but I believe I do it at a later stage and that has to do with ..Arne's inter¬ 
pretation of capital — of the capitalist in contra-distinction to labor. The difficul¬ 
ty — I think Marx is compelled by his principle and also ty the whole situation to con¬ 
ceive of capital itself as labor, but he calls it dead labor, congealed labor, versus 
living labor. And that has something to do frith a much broader issue which arose much 
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earlier in political theory than in economic theory, as far as I know: namely, the ques¬ 
tion, the proper relation of the past and the present* For example, in the traditional 
notion of liberty, of freedom, it was meant — freedom under lav;. That was clear. But 
what about the law itself? The law could be the law of the past and in the traditional 
notion of freedom, say in the Kiddle Ages, it was taken for granted that the law is very 
old but this veiy old law protects present freedom* And now in connection with the mod¬ 
ern doctrine of sovereignty — the modern doctrine of sovereignty can be expressed as • 
follows. The sovereign is the present sovereign because otherwise he wouldn't be sover¬ 
eign* That seems to be trivial but it is of crucial importance. It means, then, also 
this: you are not free if you are subject to a law to the making of which you have not 
contributed. In other words, the law must be the present law, the present lav;. New, 
as long as the old law guarantees your freedom the past — as they say now today, the 
tradition — is stronger than the spontaneity of the present generation. And Marx's 
doctrine is a strict parallel to that in terms of the economic problem* It is living 
labor which produces value, not congealed labor. T/e have to go into that, I believe, 
on another occasion. 

But the point which is immediately connected with chapter three is this* Now you 
said, Mr. Nelson — you said at the end of your paper — you sketched the difference be¬ 
tween Marx and Aristotle. Could you restate it? I have forgotten the precise formula¬ 
tion. 


"It has to do with the proper relation, the proper economic relation, between man 
and nature outside him. And the Aristotelian formulation — I'm following Book I 
of the Politics — the proper economic relation is that between man and the use 
that he makes of the — " 

I remember now what — well, may I try to restate it. I spoke of it also. The 

place vriiich labor or production takes in Marx is taken in Aristotle by need, by the nfceds. 

Yes? That's the fundamental difference and that has to do vdth a wholly different under¬ 
standing of imm; and now that has very much to do with the question of teleology to which 

we havo referred more than once. I would like to say, we have here a few very interest¬ 

ing passages on that subject. As regards the term "social physics" I saw now somewhere, 
and that may by no moans bg the first occurrence but that is much older than the coming 
of Marx; that is in , a Frenchman of the eighteenth century, and he called 

social physics — he called what is now called vital statistics social physics. That 
I mention only in passing. Now here the passage which I have in mind is on page 198: 

The elementary factors of the labor-process are 1, the personal activity of 
man, i.e., work itself, 2, the subject of that work, and 3, its instruments. 

There is not a word said about the end. I mean, the labor-process takes the place 
of what in Aristotle would be productive art, i.e. what Aristotle calls art; and the 
art of, say, the shoemaker can, of course, not be defined with reference to the end. 

On the same page, at the bottom — at the top: "... setting in motion arms and legs, 
head and hands, the natural forces of his boefcr, in order to appropriate Nature's produc¬ 
tions in a four, adapted to his own wants." The form is absolutely secondary compared 
to the appropriation. Labor is primarily appropriation. So even the form, what Aris¬ 
totle calls the formal cause, is absolutely subordinate. The product is outside of the 
process — on page 201. The product, i.e. that at which we aim, the end, is outside of 
the process and since we have to consider the process the end is irrelevant. On page 
203: there are no ends in themselves, whether something is an end or not is determined 
by the process. So the labor-process is the overriding consideration. Page 20>, top: 
labor-process "is the necessary condition for effecting exchange of matter between man 
and Nature. ..." I believe it's that passage you had primarily in mind in your expo¬ 
sition. The human action is the condition; the human action, which as such is, of course, ! 
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teleological, is only the condition for such an exchange between matter and man which 
could then be understood as a mechanical process* There is something even clearer on 
page 199 in the note; note one, the quotation fDon Hegel, I haven't found the exact 
passage; I don’t have this edition of The Logic and couldn’t find the page, but I think 
the only passage in The Logic which I know where he speaks of the ruse — of reason’s 
cunning — is one in paragraph 209 of Hegel’s Logic — no, in the Encyk lo padie , in the 
Enqyklopadie, paragraph 209. However this may”'oe, what Hegel means and vrhai appears, 

I thirl:, also partly from Marx’s quotation: there is a mechanism. There is a mechanism. 
Reason causes objects to act and react on each other in accordance with their own na¬ 
ture. In this way without ary direct interference in the process — carries out rea¬ 
son’s intention. So the process itself is a purely mechanical or maybe chemical affair. 
But, of corn'se, what Marx does not emphasize: one tiling is the mechanism or the chemisn 
or whatever it may be and the other thing is the use of that mechanism for which you es¬ 
tablish that. Now what, then, is the reason for this quasi-oblivion of the end? I be¬ 
lieve this: the end is embodied in the use-value, in the consumption. But in the in¬ 
finite process, M-C-M, we abstract from the use-value. The use-value is subordinated 
to a process in which the use-value and therefore the end does not coccur except as a 
purely extraneous end of profit which the capitalist, of course, has. Now there is one 
more passage on page 218 v/hich I have — paragraph two: 

If we proceed further, and compare the process of producing value with the 
labor-process, pure and simple, we find that the latter consists of the useful 
labor, the work, that produces use-values. Here we contemplate the labor as pro¬ 
ducing a particular article; vre view it under its qucL itative aspect alone, with 
regard to its end and aim. /shoemaker; shoe. Even the egg, properly understood, 
as having to be fetched away from the hen./ But viewed as a value-creating pro¬ 
cess, the same labor-process presents itself under its quantitative aspect alone. 
/And here Marx is simply silent about the er.d or aim./ Here it is a question 
merely of the time occupied by the laborer in doing the work; of the period during 
which the labor-power is usefully expended. 

Of course the end is still there, but the end becomes almost invisible in the 
labor-process understood as a process. Now that, of course, is in perfect agreement to 
the thesis of his earlier Critique of Political Econony , according to which production, 
not consumption, is the overarching phenomenon. But it is important also to realize 
that this non-teleology appears — reappears on the highest level. The highest is — 
you may recall this from Marx’s discussion of the moral problem — you have ethics of 
duty and you have an ethics of pleasure. Both are one-sided, he says and even hypocri¬ 
tically. The true unity is satisfying activity, which as satisfying has something in 
common with hedonism as activity has something in common with duty, but it does no 
longer appear as a duty because it is satisfying. Now this satisfying activity is also 
called ’ey L'arx , expression of life, expression of life. Yes, but an expres¬ 

sion of something has, of course, non-teleological character. You cannot — I mean, 
you do not aim at something. That follow's from the fact that you live — that this life 
expresses itself. And therefore I think — Aristotle would deny this only on the follow¬ 
ing ground. He would say , say, expression of life: that means, of course, 

the right kind of expression of life. Some form of expression is also exploitation, to 
take a Marxian example. But this one, through the virtuous life, is, of course, an end 
in itself and therefore it does not have an end outside of itself. But for us who are 
not always virtuous the virtuous life appears, of course, ordinarily as an end and must 
appear so. But still, for Marx, as we know, the virtuous life or the spontaneous ex¬ 
pression of life or the full development of the faculties, as he also calls it, is a 
foregone conclusion. It follows without effort given a certain state of society. In¬ 
cidentally, development of human faculties is itself, of course, also a teleological ex¬ 
pression. Yes? You have them first undeveloped. . . . That was all I had to say on this 
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point because the other things can be dealt with, -.Till be dealt with, by Hr. Crops ey. 

There is also a remark on the materialistic philosophy of history which is inter¬ 
esting, I thought, on page 200 in the note: 

The least important commodities of all for the technological comparison of 
different epochs of production are articles of luxury, in the strict meaning 
of the term. However little our written histories up to this time notice the 
development of material production, which is the basis of all social life, and 
therefore of all real history, yet prehistoric times have been classified in 
accordance with the results, not of so called historical, but of materialistic 
investigations. These periods have been divided, to correspond with the mater¬ 
ials from which their implements and weapons are made, viz., into the stone, the 
bronze, and the iron ages. 

That, I think — this usage throws some light on the meaning of the term mater¬ 
ialistic theory of history. Material production — and this has even to do in the 
first place with the production of material, thich is not so clear throughout. And that 
only confirms what I said before — I said on an earlier occasion — that the primary 
supposition of Marx’s whole analysis of whatever it may be is this dogmatic assertion 
that man is primarily a material producing being, to U3e his language, and secondarily 
a thought producing tiling. And that is, of course, never — has never been proven. 

And in some way or other that is bound to affect, although I cannot show this in detail 
at all, his very analysis of the economic phenomena. You know — I mean, whether you 
look at a man, say, from the Aristotelian or from the Marxist point of view will natur¬ 
ally show in your analysis of economic phenomena as well* That is trivial. That’s all 
I have to say. 

(Transcriber’s Note: The following exchange then ensued). 

Mr. Cropsey: That passage on page 218 that Dr. Strauss referred to is a difficult one, 
where Marx contrasts the process of producing value with the labor-process, pure and 
simple. The process of producing value: that’s connected with the absorption of homo¬ 
geneous human labor and leads, under capitalism, to exchange value. Now the other al¬ 
ternative is the viewing of the labor process under its qualitative aspect alone, i.e. 
with regard to its end and aim. That has to do with the production of the use-values. 

Now from a certain point of view I think what this means is Marx criticizes the capital¬ 
ist mode of production and economy generally because it elevates the quantitative, the 
one which leads to value and therefore to exchange value, and it doesn’t do what the pro¬ 
cess of production ogght to do simply, i.e. to aim at use-valuos, those things which are 
produced with an eye to the end and aim, and which would, if properly attended to, that 
is to say if the social situation were such as to make this possible, would have the fol¬ 
lowing consequence. People would simply work* They wouldn’t work for the sake of mak¬ 
ing this which they can turn into a larger sum of money. That’s part of that fetishism 
of commodities. It looks as if the commodities are really good only for the sake of do¬ 
ing that with then and Marx says that’s like genuflecting in front, of the golden calf 
or something like that — the Israelites in the wilderness — or anything else. It’s 
a superstition. That’s not what the goods really are for, but that’s only sort of a his¬ 
torical encrustation. Now apparently, then, looked at from the broadest point of view 
the productive process ought 'bo have more tlJathclteriotertsf consulting the end and aim, 

I think, and less this other which is the capitalistic perversion of the — yes. And 
so that, I think, is an extension of the remark that — I mean, looking at this remark 
that Dr. Strauss made from a somewhat more technical point of view, but it comes to the 
same thing. - ' 
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produce 

Dr* Strauss: Yes, but on the highest levels— surely you /o things for the sake of hu¬ 
man life. That's clear. But how is the human life itself understood? And there it 
■would appear that human life itself is understood as a kind of aimless production. You 
have enabled me to state it more clearly than I said it before, Lebens— (?), 

expression of life for its arm sake and that, of course, makes sense but it is very in¬ 
adequate once v/e consider the absolute ambiguity of that and we have to find out what 
kind of expression it is, • . , ’.That kind of human doings are genuine expressions of hu¬ 
man life? Then you have immediately an end again and that Marx tries to avoid, 

Mr. Cropsey: Yes. No, this is only a provisional remark and doesn't — 

Dr. Strauss: Absolutely necessary to make, but I think that the difficulty reappears. 

Mr. Cropsey: Tfell — yes, surely. One -mould have to consider what this economic thing 
is all about, so to speak; that is to say, what kind of a social arrangement it's sup¬ 
posed to support, even under the best conditions, which this doesn't do. The subtitle 
of this book is "A Critique of Capitalist Production," as you know, and it is really 
more negative than affirmative, but still a great deal is implicit about the affirmative 
that Marx would haveiin mind* 

(Shortly afterward, Hr. Cropsey commented on the following passage of Capital, Volume 
I, which is on page 198 of the Modern Library edition: "Y/e are not now - "dealing with 
those primitive instinctive forms of labor that remind us of the mere animal* An im¬ 
measurable interval of time separates the state of things in which a man brings his la¬ 
bor-power to market for sale as a commodity, from that state in which human labor was 
still in its first instinctive stage. Y/e presuppose labor in a form that stamps it as 
exclusively human. A spider conducts operations that resemble those of a weaver, and 
a bee puts to shame many an architect in the construction of her cells. But what dis¬ 
tinguishes the worst architect from the best of bees is this, that the architect raises 
his structure in imagination before he erects it in reality." 3.2r. Cropsey pointed out 
that even this is not supposed to be true of man stdall times and under all conditions, 
but that it apparently had to come to be the same as everything else. It reminded him 
of Rousseau, for whom the very passions themselves had to be brought into being. As 
Rousseau saw it, Mr. Cropsey continued, man didn't have a soul in the very early times 
in the same sense that he has now; that even that was historical and, for example, man 
didn't know resentment or avariciousness or the bad form of self-love, gust as"he utter¬ 
ly lacked memory. There followed the following question from the floor.) 

"How does this fit in with what Dr. Strauss suggests on the simultaneity of thing 
production and myth production in The German Ideology as indicating that Lain: con¬ 
ceives of some kind of human essence as separate from animal essence?" 

IS*, cropsey: TTell, I think I know the answer but your question is essentially directed 
to Dr, Strauss so I — 

Dr. Strauss: I will answer him gladly. I would put it this way: you have the answer 
here. He says "... that stamps it as exclusively human." In other words, there was 
a stage in which all — I mean, let me make a distinction, a rough distinction, between 
uninteresting things and interesting things. Tie are not concerned with the digestive 
system. Yes? The digestive system as such. So, for example, take instinctive self- 
preservation. Every dog, every cat, has it as well as man. And it means appropriation 
in all cases — of bones or whatever it may be. Good. T.’ell bones are perhaps a very 
bad example for self-preservation. I admit that. Now from a certain moment on project¬ 
ing, conscious projecting takes place. In that moment production becomes exclusively 
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human, and even applying it to your question now which includes your question from some 
time ago, in that moment in which man is capable to project his imagination, say, a 
cave, even, which he wants to build — in that moment there is no reason why he should 
not be equally able to figure out something, atrocious and primitive and That have you 
but still doing something which no other animal can do,about the whole, about where 
people go after their death. And that the latter should be a replica of the former — 

you know? — that — I mean, say, where if he is a nomad he will have this notion of 

wiiat death means and if he is a farmer he will have that notion of what death means — 
is, of course, a mere assertion. That is — would be my answer to your question. 

There may be a stage There man was sub-human. Marx says so here and Rousseau started 

that but, of course, in Marx's time Darwin has already made this a very popular view, 

at least among the more up-to-date men among whom Marx certainly found hims&lf. And — 
so that men were, of course, sub-human but from a certain moment on they became human 
in the sense of doing things which are exclusively human and in that moment — there is 
no reason why his production from that moment on was not coeval with his imagination 
about the whole; and that issue is never met by Karx, never met. V/hat one can — I mean, 
tlie proofs which arc given for the primacy of — and the authoritative character of the 
substructure are not proofs. I mean, they are — they have a certain — they are not 
really proofs and this difficulty is, of course, concealed by the Marxist trivialisa- 
tion — by saying, of course, there is also an effect of the superstructure on the infra¬ 
structure. But we are not concerned with this plain admission. We are concerned with 
what right do you call that the infra-structure and the other the superstructure. You 
know, that is the point. 

(During the l!ay 11th meeting the seminar began a consideration of part four of Capital , 
Volume I, during which Dr. Strauss said the follovdng.) 

Yes, I have a few points on this chapter which I would like to pfcint out. Now two 
deal with the question of — with a purely historical question: to what extent did Marx 
understand the earlier doctrines? And I must say, in this respect — I*n r.ot speaking 
nowoof the economic doctrines of which I know much too little but about the social 
thought in general, and in this respect Marx is very impressive in ny opinion, and also 
for example, what is — I give you two examples which show that. On page liOO to ii02 he 
speaks of the difference between the ancients and the moderns. Marx was a very well 
read man, of course. I mean, he must have read the whole classical literature also from 
the point of view — what he can learn from that regarding economic facts. Yes? I mean, 
in other wards, originally he read it just for enjoyment but later on he did it as hard 
labor. And now here what he says about the difference — what the division of labor 
means in Plato and this has a foundation — yes, that this has to do with a use-value, 
of course, not with commodities. That goes without saying. Yes? He is perfectly right 
in that. But he doesn't meet the issue of Plato, the real issue: namely, that division 
— one man, one job, is the condition of a good job. Yes? You know, and versus his 
painter and fisherman and so on. Now, and here is the point which I enjoyed very much: 
when he speaks of Xenophon and he refers to a passage in Xenophon's Education of Cyrus, 
Bool; VIII. And he says, "Xenophon, who with characteristic bourgeois instinct, approach¬ 
es more nearly to division of labor within the workshop," i. e. the division of labor, 
shoemaker, carpenter — yes, but subdivisions of shoemaker. Now I think Ma rx. has here, 
although I would not be surprised if you wouldn't find ary observation regarding Xenophon 
in the so-called bourgeois literature rrhich comes so close to an understanding of Xeno¬ 
phon. The expression which Ilarx uses, " characteristic bourgeois instinct, " is wrong, 
not to say absurd, but that Xenophon came closest of all ancient writers to the modern 
ideals — I think that one can prove. I mean, I Imew this passage but I thought of en¬ 
tirely different things in Xenophon and I stated this as follows. The originator of 
modern thought, properly understood, is Kachiavelli, and the key passage in Hachiavelli 



is that all men have a natural desire to acquire, and so the — that is a natural desire; 
hence, not blameworthy. Acquire means, of course, more and more. And the only differ¬ 
ence, therefore, b etween human beings can be whether they are good or bad at acquiring 
and to be a virtuous man means to be a good acquisitor, i. e. a tyrant, who is much big¬ 
ger than ary bourgeois could be. And — but here that in this respect that has been 
anticipated by Xenophon, but the interesting point which llarsc did r.ot see and which, in¬ 
deed, he couldn*t see given his premises is that Xenophon is playing with these things, 
you know, like a somewhat naughty man who plays with extreme possibilities. To mention 
one example vriiich has to do with economics in particular, the general notion is a gen¬ 
tleman has to be a gentleman farmer, not a merchant. But Xenophon plays with the inter¬ 
esting possibility of being a dealer, a merchant, in estates. You know that stoiy. You 
buy rotten estates — yes, buy rotten for cheap money, and then you improve it because 
2 'ou are a good farmer and then you sell it dear and you go on and on. You know? So you 
combine, have a synthesis, of a farmer and a merchant. So that — but still — that is 
one point. 

Now the other, which has to do with the same question, is on page — the note on 
page 426, v/here he says — that is also interesting — in the end of the note: "In the 
preface to Sir Dudley North *3 ^Discourses upon Trade* (1691) it is stated, that Des¬ 
cartes* method had begun to free political economy from the old fables and superstitious 
notions of gold, trade, etc. On the whole, however, the early English economists sided 
with Bacon and Hobbes as their philosophers; while, at a later period, the philosopher 
kat exochein of political econony in England, France, and Italy, was Locke. 11 That is 
vary sound and I think in the ordinary books on this subject you will not find remarks 
v/hich come, as far as sound historical perspective is concerned, come even within hail¬ 
ing distance of that. And that he mentions Descartes is perfectly sound too. I had 
never — I didn't know that passago. It’s very true and is, of corn'se, borne out by 
Locke who traces the real change Y/hich has taken place, characteristically, not to 3acon 
but to Descartes, although Locke v/as an Englishman and Descartes was a Frenchman. And 
there are other remarks of this kind and I believe — Hr. Cropscy knows that infinitely 
bettor than I do — the sketch of the history of economic illcories which is embodied in 
Engels* Anti-Duhring — you knov/, that part v/as written by Uarx, the history of economic 
theories'/***, rausTTe very valuable still. I*m sure superior to vih,at you ordinarily find 
on that. 

Now we come nov/ to a substantive question v/hich has been up all the time, the ques¬ 
tion of human nature, because the previous discussion all turned around this question: 
is there some permanent, unchangeable element which would not be affected in any way by 
any traditions — by ary transitions from — any historical change? And now there are 
a few references to human nature which I thought are very interesting. For example, page 
Zj 35>, line 2~3> Y/hich is not a quotation, where he speaks, "there arises an unnatural 
estrangement between mother and child" under certain capitalistic conditions. So there 
is a natural relation between mother and child. Well it*s nothing very novel but never¬ 
theless important. In other words, not everything is natural. That has immense conse¬ 
quences. I mean, the present day social scientist would not use that, I believe, except 
in a state of relapse into metaphysical thinking. Nov/ on page 2 i 36, where he refers to 
Engels but aoesn*t quote, v/here he speaks of the "state of mind clearly distinguishable 
— ** yes, of the "intellectual desolation," and so on, "artificially produced" by capi¬ 
talists, "a state of mind clearly distinguishable from that natural ignorance which keeps 
the mind fallow without destroying its capacity for development, its natural fertility 
. . . "Natural fertility" has teleological implications: able to, disposed toward 
something in the future. Page I^liO — no, then I must have made a slip because I can*t 
find it — oh yes, paragraph two: "in those industries first invaded by it, for length¬ 
ening the working day beyond all bounds set by human nature." And which means more than 
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you can’t work 2k hours a day and need some minimum of sleep, which is also, by the way, 
not entirely uninteresting, this need for sleep, but Marx means here much more by that. 

There occurs even a reference to natural right, although in a quotation only, but 
that’s very interesting: page 536, line three. That is from a factory report, I suppose 

— yes. "The children and young persons, therefore, in all such cases may justifiably 
claim from the legislature, as a natural right, that an exemption should be secured to 
them, . . .” By the way, this refutes a somewhat simplictic notion according to which 
in the bourgeois era natural right meant only natural right of property. You must have 
heard that "n" times, but that was a statement made I don’t know when but I suppose 
around I81j0~50 or so. Now Marx does not — yes, VVhat does he ssy in this connection? 

Mr, Steintraeger referred to that in his discussion. Marx’s owncorrment: "However ter¬ 
rible and disgusting the dissolution, under the capitalist system, of the old family- 
ties may appear. ..." In other words, Marx feels as ary decent human being would feel 
naturally,"and he does not regard this as in ary way class bound; obviously not class 
bound because the decent capitalists and the decent proletarians felt exactly the same 
about that, "... nevertheless, modern industry, by assigning as it does an Important 
part in the process of production, outside the domestic sphere, to women, to young per¬ 
sons, and to children of both sexes, creates a new economical foundation for a higher 
form of the family and of the relations between the sexes.” These are other constants: 
the family, thesexes, of course. I mean here, when he speaks concretely, Marx is not 
fantastic at all. But still we would like to know, does Marx mean there should be a new 
form of polygany — because when you speak of family you don’t mean promiscuity. That’s 
obvious. Docs he mean a new — no. Surely not, because polygany, as is the general 
view, depresses the women too much. So you have monogamy, probably with easy divorce — 
that’s another matter — but still family and a certain responsibility for the children, 
which, I suppose, would act as a restraint regarding very easy notions of divorce. Yes 

— as for the development of the human faculties, there is also a passage here in this 
neighborhood, 529 follovdng, and quite a few remarks in this very section nine which we 
cannot read. And indeed here — what Marx soys here in this concrete form is very sen¬ 
sible. Development of all faculties means simply here a development of — no stunting 
of bodily growth and accompanied by development of the mental faculties and vice versa. 
That is perfectly sensible, but that has nothing to do ii th the question of equality be¬ 
cause — obviously not. I mean, you know, with the ultimate equality which Marx somehow 
had in mind. 

And regarding this question — yes, I repeat only the fundamental issue. I would 
contend, it is Impossible to have an orientation in human matters without a roference 
to human nature as somehow supplying the standard. That is the old story, accepted un¬ 
til the end of the eighteenth century, generally speaking. But yet since the seven¬ 
teenth century in conflict with that the notion of a conquest of nature and which was 
then inevitably — and conquest of nature of course for the benefit of man, related to 
the nature of man and to man’s natural wants. But it took on this character now: that 
not only do we have to conquer non-human nature in order to satisfy man’s natural wants. 
Ho, we have to conquer the nature of man itself; and from that moment on well, iw -cook 
some time until it became a matter of public knowledge -r? the whole thing becomes unin¬ 
telligible. Conaucst of nature, including human nature, for what? And to that extent 
present day social science is an honest expression of our dilemma. Any old value you 
choose Trill do. 

As for the Question of equality, there is one passage which repeats something we 
have read in the early writings, but I had forgotten that passage so I couldn : t find it. 
Here we have it on page 3o3> near the top. 

(Change of tape). 
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• • • is bound to bo a direction of human beings at the same time, and a direction of 
human b eings is indistinguishable from a n authority. You c annot always — that is only 
the political equivalent to the argument which Mr. Cropsey made regarding the economics. 
You cannot always have your Soviet of that particular enterprise decide what should be 
done, because there is, after all, someone who is better trained — yes? — hand has 
better knowledge who simply is given the authority. And the authority can, of course, 
not merely be directive because how — what can you do if somoone is lazy or drunk or 
disturbs the peace among the -workmen and so on. That is the point here; there are other 
references to that. Yes, and of course that is of some importance also for the judgment 
on the capitalist. However vicious and profit-seeking the capitalist may be he may very- 
well be, happen to be, the directing authority in the enterprise and that is an abso¬ 
lutely necessary function, Marx usually presents it as if the capitalist were merely 
a profiteer and all the directing authority is done by poorly paid white collar workers 
or whatever he may have thought of. 

Now let me see; there is probably one more passage. No, that's too long. Yes — 
no, that is on page 391, indeed, and where he uses even the argument — this point 
against vulgar — against capitalist doctrine. The capitalists emphasize the necessity 
of an hierarchic order or of planning within the factory and oppose that hierarchic or¬ 
der and that planning in society at largo. Now the — what would follow immediately 
from that argument disregarding all other complications would botiliic: you need planning, 
i.e. a directing authority, in society at large. The vulgar word for that is government 
because you cannot do it with mere directions without some sanctions — and, you know, 
sanctions you don't — you know what that means. And therefore that point, I think, has 
to be considered for the whole notion of Marc's communism. The usual argument, of 
course would be this, if one makes such points — the arguments taken from present day 
communist states, which are very much governments, as you know, is that it is only tran¬ 
sitional. It's only transitional and therefore they would regard such arguments as ir¬ 
relevant, Immaterial, and what have you. But the question is what is that final state 
to be achieved by the next hundred years or maybe earlier, maybe later, probably later. 
What is that? You know, is this really — is tills not mere — than a promise unsuppor¬ 
ted by anything? Or otherwise Marx must show us what experiences we have in ary sphere 
of human activity which s upports this thesis, and this promise is, indeed, nowhere sup¬ 
ported. That one must say.2 It's just a hope, an unsupported hope. 

(Mr, Cropsey’s next remarks were the basis for some comments by Dr. Strauss and are 
therefore transcribed below.) 

Mr. Cropsey: Veil, it was a foregone conclusion from the beginning that we wouldn't be 
able to give an account of this part of the reading in the time allotted because It's 
vast — you know, it's well over. 200 pages and very rich in details and in analysis of 
all kinds. But let me only try to give a very short indication of what sort of develop¬ 
ment occurs in this part of ther eading. Now Marx had begun with some statements about 
profit, about relative and absolute surplus value, and you could say that he is trying 
to show by referring to the history of the mode of production how the directors of the 
means of production under capitalism are compelled by an inner necessity to intensify 
and radicalize capitalism itself in pursuit of profit. He has shown what are the arith¬ 
metic and other grounds for the quantity of profit and he has shown how a certain course 
of investment is indicated for capitalists. They must do certain things in order to 
benefit themselves. Tihat they must do is suggested to them or, in fact, imposed on them 
by that technology which they themselves set in motion by harnessing science to their 
own purposes, to the purposes of production. I say their own purposes because it's ta¬ 
ken for granted that the men work for themselves. The entrepreneurs work for themselves. 
They don't work for the good of society. At one point — I won't look up the passage 
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right no™ — Marx says that, in effect, that doctrine of Smith, the invisible hand — 
that men are led as by an invisible hand to promote an end which was no part of their 
intention, their intention having been the private good but the unintended end being the 
common good — he said that’s absurd; not at all* 7/hen they pursue their private good 
that’s what they get. They get their private good and the private good is easily dis¬ 
tinguishable from the common good. V/hat’s good for one man could be very bad for all 
the others around him; and that’s obvious too incidentally, and Marx doesn't let that 
point slip by. It’s obvious so far as it goes. 

Now then the point is what, more specifically, can the world look forward to while 
the mode of production is dictated by capitalistic purposes. And the key to that, I 
think, would be described as contradictions: that at almost every stage the profit- 
seeker is confronted by an impossible dichotomy of actions, developments, whatever. He 
tries to improve his profit situation. That leads him to invest more in machinery. 

That at the same tame has the effect of worsening his profit situation, to give a very 
simplified example of it. Y/hat about the factory legislation? It’s at the same time 
good and bad. Of course the entrepreneurs don’t want it but it’s imposed on them. Now 
onco it starts to be imposed on them what must their attitude be? (A) They don’t like 
it so they’d like to push it off, but (B) competition, the very character' of capitalist 
production, compels them to want it and not only to want it but to want it generally and 
in its most extended form. Very simple reason; we find tho same thing to be true among 
businessmen now confronted v/ith unions. They don’t ’/rant unions in their own plants, but. 
once they’ve got them they jolly well want to make sure everybody else gets them too. 

That 1 s tho point. So now if the factory acts are passed and they apply to you and you're 
in the textile business and you’re a big manufacturer and it’s easy to enforce the law 
with respect to you because you’re plainly visible, the first thing that you have to do 
is to see that, to o cgin with, the enforcement is made very good or very bad, either so 
you get away with it too or else that everybody else is compelled as much as you to obey 
the law. And now -that spreads from one section of industry to another so it's not from 
benevolence that the factory legislation becomes extensive. It grows by an inner law. 

It must. That's part of what he says. Not, so what happens after that? Well then the 
conditions of industry begin to become more and more difficult. So the very thing that 
the capitalists must promote in the end turns out to be fraught v/ith c ontraaictions. I 
give you very simple and a very small number of examples. 

Now one can’t help but be reminded of things in Hegel. That’s no surprise, but in 
the introduction to The Philosophy of History Hegel speaks about how the progress of man 
is, in a way, brought on by the vices and the passions that move men and so while they 
seem to be aiming at some immediate object dictated by low interests in effect they’re 
bringing about the progress of mankind towards a high and maybe even permanent condition. 
I think that what Marx says has very much in common with this. The low impulses of men 
are shown to work themselves out, driving others down and down and down — society always 
descending into graver and graver complications and difficulties which are, through the 
mysterious nature of things, the ground for the ultimate resolution of all the difficul¬ 
ties, but literally all the difficulties. Now why that should be true is not explained, 

I believe. In other words, why this is not a mere construction based on terrific spec¬ 
ulations, hopes, and similar things, why there is the necessity for the good to emerge 
out of the contradictory: that is not clear on the basis of mere materialism. If that 
were to be based on some notion of the ideas, of a life of the immaterial, a real life 
within the sphere of the rational qua rational, maybe something could be said for tills, 
but that’s exactly what was bound to be so terribly objectionable on the part of the 
idealists. I mean, objectionable by the Marxists as it was held on the part of the 
idealists. So now why materialism should have this meliorative inner working: that is 
not plain. It comes out as a very impressive construction, there is no doubt, in Marx, 
but we find ourselves always plagued by the doubt as to the reality of the remote, the 
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more remote, and we see how, as in the case of some earlier constructions with respect 
to astronomy, the more time that elapsed after the construction of the system and 
therewith the making of the forecasts the greyer the divergence between the observed 
things and the pretended foreknowledge, which — please. 

Dr, Strauss: I hate to interrupt you but I must do it because I believe that's a point 
v.here I can make clear something which I stated at the beginning and where s one of you 
might have thought it was superfluous and — yes, at this point I think it will become 
clear, Korr let us look back at the two men — you mentioned Hegel but permit me to go 
back for one moment to Kant. In Kant you had this construction: vices, not morality, 
bring about by the antagonisms they engender the rational society, the society demanded 
by morality; namely, in Kant's formula, a nation of devils will bring about that socie¬ 
ty by a mere mechanism of self-seeking# But Kant made it perfectly clear: institutional 
progress is not moral progress. In other words, the need of the moral effort of the in¬ 
dividual remains in that final stage as much as at all times. But still, the interest¬ 
ing point is already in Kant: that the mere play of the passions without ary higher mo¬ 
tivation will bring about the establishment of the rational society. How that is only, 
however, the historical form of Adam Smith. !2iat Adam Smith means simultaneously — 
yes — is here now said of the historical stretch. The private interests, without giv¬ 
ing a damn for the public interest, bring about the public interest within a given — 
'within a society. In the Kantian construction the Smithian invisible hand is the key 
to the historical process. 

Now Kegel cones surely closer to iarx still than either Adam Smith or Kant did, 
but because for Kegel the progress is at the same time — is not merely institutional# 

I mean, the nation is not a nation of devils merely. Other things enter. But still, 
Hegel's reasoning — Kegel's doctrine is in one respect more rational than that of Smith 
or Kant because he says what is working in these acts is Reason with a capital "E." 

There is a cunning of reason. And secondly, in defense of Kegel we must also say Hegel 
understood the final state to be a state and not a withered away state, and therefore 
Hegel had no doubt that the final state of man will have as many criminals, poor citizens, 
and self-seekers — the despicable self-seekers — or perhaps even more maybe — than, 
say, you had in a Greek polis. In other words, you still need gallows, to use a simple 
symbol of that tough side of the state, whereas tie fantastic thing in Marx is that you 
have, without reason effective as the hidden ground of the whole movement — you get at 
a certain moment a moral regeneration of man which would make any forms of compulsion 
wholly superfluous. And that’s it. forgive me for interrupting. 

(During the meeting of May 16th Mr. Cropsey raised certain questions, in commenting on- 
part V, chapter 16, which opened a discussion between him and Dr. Strauss. Mr. Cropsey's 
remarks and the ensuing disc-os si on are transcribed as follows). 

Mr. Crops ey: How there are a number of remarks in this chapter 16 in which Marx speaks 
about the whole natural framework of the productive process and seme of these remarks 
are very interesting and would be useful for us to consider if we had more time* I can 
only draw your attention to a few of them, for example, on page £61 to £63 he speaks 
about the growth of man's productiveness and, at the same time, her:: man — that's toward 
the very bottom of the page — "It is only after men have raised themselves above the 
rank of animals" — £61, the fourth line from the bottom, fourth and fifth# "It is only 
after men have raised themselves above the rank of animals" and so on. So, in other 
words, the process of evolution is really an artificial thing. Then, on £62 at the end 
of that same paragraph he says, "The productiveness of labor that serves as its founda¬ 
tion and starting point, is a gift, not cf nature, but of a history embracing thousands 
of centuries." That means hundreds of thousands of years, you know, so it's hard to 
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know exactly what beginning point he had for this thing, but surely it was what we ordin¬ 
arily call in very remote pre-histoiy. 

Now, then on page 563 he continues in the same vein, about the sixth line from the 
bottom of the text. "This mode is baded on the dominion of man over nature* Y/here na¬ 
ture is too lavish, she ‘keeps him in hand, like a child in leading-strings.* She does 
not impose upon him any necessity to develop himself." how I wouldn't want to push this 
too far, but it certainly raises the interesting question, what Marx expected would bo 
the case in a condition of man in which nature didn't push at all; you know, in which 
tiiere was virtually no pressure or no problem. I think Nietzsche was the one who really 
understood this thing and showed how, in a way, this was the source of a terrific objec¬ 
tion to that condition of "The Last Man" if I'm not mistaken, or the end of human devel¬ 
opment. Another man long before said, "Sweet are the uses of adversity." I'm not sure 
he meant precisely the same thing, but he might have meant something similar: that the 
solution of all problems for man would be the basis for the most collosal problem of 
all and Marc, somehow or other, apparently knew something about the reasons that might 
underlie that, but it didn't work itself out. 

Now — yes, and then, well, on the next page he goes on to say, "Favorable natural 
conditions alone, gave us only the possibility, never the r eality, of surplus-labor, nor, 
consequently, of surplus-value and a surplus-product." I point that passage out to you 
because one could Cciy Marc's general tendency is to try to show how these things which 
are taken by the political economists to bo natural phenomena are not natural at all. 
They’re historic; that is to say, they roquirod to bo brought to completion or fruition 
by some acts of men under the influence of necessity, solving their problems of produc¬ 
tion and devising or being compelled to devise various modes of production under the in¬ 
fluence of growing technology, the prior history of the satisfaction of wants, the devel¬ 
opment of new wants and so on and so forth. So Marc's constant struggle is to show that 
tho political economists were wrong in this fundamental respect: that they took the pre¬ 
sent condition to arise more or less directly out of nature, and Marx was at pains to 
show that this didn't grow out of nature directly. It grew out of nature, if at all, 
only in such an indirect way that the manner of its growing out had to be regarded as 
still an operative, energetic force, i.e. history, arxi that what grew out of nature if 
it grew at all, in its present manifestation, will be replaced by something else that 
can equally be said to have grown out of nature with the radical mediation of histoiy. 

Dr. Strauss: This raises the more basic question. Could Marc — let us try to see — 
after all we are not interested in doing what Khrushchov does. Let us try to see whether 
one cannot make a case for Marc. Could he not say this: without necessity, without need, 
without misery, in other words, man would always have remained a kind of banana picking 
monkey? Yes? So it was — man had to be forced to work. That's tho old story. But 
this work changes man too and at the end of this process we find a being formed by his¬ 
tory who has needs, which needs then explain sufficiently why he would work. Does this 
make sense? Acquired needs, not natural needs. The natural need is that for food, but 
acquired needs, for example, for — say, for music. . These qaeouired needs cannot be sat¬ 
isfied except by a mild kind of work, and so you have, then, here a society in the realm 
of freedom — you know, as distinguished from the realm of necessity. You have beings 
who simply by desiring to express themselves or to — how is the word of Marc? — to ex¬ 
press their lives, lebens-, to upturn their life, which in the rprimitive condi¬ 

tion was simply a desire to run around and to lie in the sun, or to perhaps have some 
brawl from time to time, is now a desire which simply accompanied with a reasonably de¬ 
veloped reason tells them they have to work four or five hours a day so that they cen 
listen to music and paint in the afternoon. Could this not be? That, in other words, 
something — non-toleologically developed needs, non-teleology: just the outcome oi tne 
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’ historical process, and they alone make intelligible the Tray of life and the ends of 
man ir. that state. Could he not say that? 

Ik*. Crops ey: I believe he would probably say something like this, but -without making 
provision for or.o large difficulty. Both pre-capitalistsand capitalist economists recog¬ 
nise one way or another that leisure is a good. Now with a simple transformation, one 
‘ could say, idleness is a good. As far as I know he has no provision for a relapse into 
that state of the banana picking — almost. I mean, I understand that really that’s 
pushing much too far, but there is no provision against a subsiding to a very Iott level 
out of mere laziness, say, because of the lack of pressure. 

Dr. Strauss: In other words, Narx would be compelled to show on the basis of man as he 
is now, that isn’t a possibility. 

l£r. Crops ay : Yes, precisely, x mean, he couldn’t know anything at all about what’s 
likely to happen on the basis of something he can’t see anyhow. Nr. Faulkner* 

"It surely means that certain institutions create the existence of these social 
conditions — is enough to sustain, is enough to arouse in a man these needs. 

How that these conditions are in existence, in other words, they can’t oust pass 
away." 

}.ir. Cropscy: Y/ell, it’s very hard to know, Hr* Faulkner, what could or couldn’t happen 
because such a thing as That Marx contemplates has never really been known among men 
and one has absolutely no ground for asserting that energy is more likely to be called 
forth than lassitude is likely to be encouraged. I don’t know; it might be that these 
men would be, under the freedom from all competitive and other drive — it might be that 
they would become a very bland and easily satisfied collection of men. I don’t believe 
it for a minute because, as a matter of fact, I don’t believe that it would ever come 
to that, but apart from this on the basis merely of a prognosis I see nothing whatever 
anywhere either in empirical or a priori things to settle that question. I don’t mean 
to say there’s a stronger presumption one way or the other, but I think that there is 
no presumption — 

Dr. Strauss: It’s unfounded. Yes, but still there is one more point and that is not 
limited to 2.1arx, incidentally. . . • Does not the anti-Marxist economic theory' require 
a doctrine of the nature of man? 

Hr. Crops cy: Yes* 

Dr. Strauss: How does it get it? 

Ik". Cropsey: Y/ell, I think-from earlier discussions one would have to say it’s simply 
scraped up together. It’s sort of put together, but — acquisitive: it’s the decayed 
elements of much earlier formulations. 

Dr. Strauss: Yes, well the difficulty is raised, I think, especially- by the Germans — 
you know, the historical school in C-en:'.ary — that you cannot impute to man what you ob¬ 
serve every day on a stock exchange — yes? And there is a famous story about the rel- 
ativisation of economic man. ‘-'he economists must face that. Don’t they? 

Hr. Crops ey: I believe that if it were a question of trying to find a better statement 
among the political economists Marx’s stock objection to them would be very- strong: 
namely, that they take to be universal the particular experience that they observe. So 
I don’t mean to imply that Marx’s shortcomings are met in the opposite school, but they 
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have a shortcoming which is characteristic, but it*s different from Harris. 

Dr. Strauss: Yes. And nay I bring up — cone back to another question which seems to 
me extremely interesting because it has a bearing much beyond the subject of this semi¬ 
nar: the question which you said — I don*t know which expression you used about the em¬ 
barrassment in which you are constantly. Shall we go into these things wliich are net 
facts, so to say, which ].!arx assumes as facts and of which we know they are not facts? 

But do we hot have the same problem in every or almost every political theorist or social | 
theorist? Think of Aristotle. Aristotle asserts certain facts explicitly or by impli¬ 
cation of vhich we know they are not facts. Yes? Tor example, Aristotle would regard 
it as impossible to have a decent degree of freedom in a large society. I mean, very 
much larger than a polis. He know that isr*t true. So do we do in such cases what you, 
if I may criticize you, aid: let us run away from these unpleasantnesses and not face 
it. After all, Marx is, whatever we may say against him — that 1 s a systematic thinker. 
And if — everything hangs together. Now if, say, a number of things which hang together 
so — and some of these, let me say, we know now are simply wrong — yes? You know? 

Good. But still we have to -understand the connection. It*s now true? And that is by 
no means a purely historical thing. After all, it*s of the utmost practical importance 
because the successors to harx who saw that Harx*s prognosis regarding capitalism were 
wrong did not, therefore, scrap the whole thing. They rewrote it and this process of 
rewriting is not always denied; and they claim that this rewriting maintains what was 
really important for harx whereas these things were, as he wrote them, not so important. 

In other words, whether the trick of capitalism is the exploitation of the European pro¬ 
letariat, or the American proletariat for that matter, or rather imperialistic policies 
in Asia and Africa, is ultimately unimportant, harx had an inkling of that, you know, 
when he spoke of the workers 1 aristocracy in Britain. Yes? Yes, there is a remark to 
that effect and so that — do you see what I mean? I think we have to do, in the case 
of ’iarx, what we would also do in the case — the famous goose and gander argument. Yes? 

Hr*. Cropsey: Yes. Hell, I’mibr ikon saying, or at least meaning, that I wanted to es¬ 
cape from the problem of the facts. I was only trying to point out that or.e could spend I 
too much time arguing only about the details. But I tried to craw attention to this 
thing which I believe is true about Harx: that one could say that his whole structure 
stands or falls on the soundness of his understanding of history. If there was something 
really radically wrong with his understanding of history not enough would be left to make 
it worth while. 1 

Dr. Strauss: Yes, but still — but here I*n scriy to — yes, but that is not so easy 
because it would, then, come down to a question which is — can Justly be described from 
Harx’s point of view as accidental. Vihether Harx — originally, as you know, he seems 
to have thought in about fifteen or twenty years after 131*8 the whole thing will blow 
up; and then he learned to his chagrin that capitalism was much more tough than he 
thought. You know, and even when he died things looked very bad in 1883 for him. You 
know, the German Social Democratic party was loyal but he didn*t know what a bureaucratic j 
party that would be. . • although he had some inkling of it. Hell, at any rate — and 
then we remember *18, how Lenin and Trotsky in Petrograd or Leningrad kept their fingers 
crossed: when will the German proletariat rise? Hell, some rose but the Germans took 
— the C-erman Social Democrats took so wonderfully easily care of that rising. So there 
was nothing. Then I remember some crypto-Harxists who saic in *l^i, well, after the sec¬ 
ond VTorld Yiar T/estem Europe is completely co:: .unist because comminists are the only ones I 
who really fight in the resistance, which — that other point is partly true, by the way, j 
but — let us even say ninety per cent true, and absolutely nothing happened in the Host. ; 
Yes? So, and then now, of course they have written it off, at least for the duration, 
and they think it will come about via Hao and certain things they expect from Africa. 
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Yes? That T s clear. But what I’m driving at is this: whether the thing happens in 
twenty years or in three hundred years, what a Marxist could say, is really a purely 
quantitative question, i.e. not decisive. 

hr. Cropsey: But quantitative changes, I believe, are known by Marx to have some sort 
of a qualitative bearing after a while. 

Dr. Strauss: Yes, but still — but I must say let us not — precisely I — I happen to 
be opposed to communism in every way but precisely for this reason I cannot take the 
view which a businessman can take: if it comes after my lifetime I don’t care. I care 
very much whether it comes after my lifetime and therefore the real issue is whether it 
is altogether feasible with — I mean, that they may van militarily I regard as absolute¬ 
ly feasible' but whether it can be at the same time the true liberation of man: that alone 
is, of course, the question. 

Mr. Cropsey: But this. Dr. Strauss, is what I mean to be saying. I ire an, that it might 
happen I too am perfectly aware but I think if it happens because two billion people 
rise up against one billion and — like the same way that Alexander the Great did it, 
that is not at all a tribute to Marx’s. . . . 

Dr. Strauss: Yes. No, the question — yes, but the question -would then be this. T/hat 
then — I mean, we must — along the lines which you gsuggested we must somehow be able 
to draw a line in a principled manner between the really basic teachings and the teach¬ 
ings which could be replaced, from Marx’s point of view, by others. . . . 

Hr. Cropsey: Yes. ITell, that’s part of the difficulty in Marx. Exactly because he was 
such a good generator of a system the foundation is a real foundation and what comes 
from the foundation really comes from it; and he reasons very strictly from the labor 
theory of value up to the rest and that’s what makes it very hard to find this line of 
distinction between what realty counts and what doesn’t count so much. 

Dr. Strauss: All right. To this I will give you a strictly orthodox Stalinist answer. 
(Succeeding remark of about a dozen words is inaudible). 

:r. Cropsey: Yes. Then in that case It’s up to Stalin to say why we have to stud/' it 
at all ary more, because one could say it’s all dated. 

Dr. Strauss: Because Marx discovered^ they would say, the decisive points to the extent 
to which it was possible to do so. in l32jo, following, and that we could say. 7/e have to 
rewrite it but the basic principle is the realm of freedom at the end — yes, and its 
general terms of communism to be prepared by dictatorship of the proletariat. That re¬ 
mains , and that — at least this crucial step, they claim, has been proved possible be¬ 
cause it has become actual. And then of course one would have to go into the nice ques¬ 
tion: is dictatorship of the Communist Party identical with the dictatorship of tile pro¬ 
letariat, the issue between Trotsky and Lenin, on the one hand, and Stalin on the other. 
And so on. Sure. 

Hr. Cropsey: Yes. That would surely be one of the questions, but I believe the other 
question, which is perhaps even more important, is whether it is not true that the ulti¬ 
mate success cf the Marxist system — assume it for the time being — isn’t exactly for 
the reason that Marx denied could ever be decisive. I believe if it ever comes to pass 
that this dominates the world it will be because there was a man and he thought certain 
things and his thoughts had a certain effect. And I believe that they were probably 
three-fifths wrong, but it makes no difference and what really matters is many people 
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were convinced and received into their minds an opinion which was a wrong opinion and 
that was what was decisive; and r.o nonsense about history and the material — 

Dr, Strauss: Yes, yes; sure* 

Mr. Crops eyi — formula* Yes* But that, I think, is really why it’s so important to 
see that his prognoses are not facts. They’re wrong. 

Dr. Strauss: No, no; that’s perfectly true* But the question which we cannot take up 
here, of course, is to what extent, say, Lenin’s and the later ones* modifications arp 
only of such a nature that they are perhaps not yet refuted. Yes? 

Mr. Cropsey: It could be* Yes. That’s mere footwork. That’s dancing around and help¬ 
ing out. Sure. 

(At the end of the same meeting Dr. Strauss said the following.) 

I think there is one question which is of general interest in chapter six — or 
fivo — and that is — you referred already to that: JJarx develops a doctrine of his 
own and then this doctrine is a radical restatement of what the classical economists had 
taught. But the classical economists had kept the appearances. . . and Marx goes to the 
literal reality of the thing. That’s the c;“ ^ Nov; this I think raises an interesting 
question much beyond Marx, because all sc. ..ocial science raises this claim that 

it is not deceived by the appearances as coj.jnon sense is, but brings out the hidden 
reality. In fairness to Marx one must say that starting that way Marx seischeoistimdcr 
necessity to explain the appearances, whereas the typical scientific social scientist 
simply dismisses them without trying to understand how the appearance arises. I would 
like to develop this next time shortly, if I may. Good. 

(At the beginning of the May 13, 1?60 meeting Dr. Strauss said the following.) 

There were only two points which are of some general interest which do not fall entirely 
without the scope of my knowledge. There is a remark a bit earlier on page ijhO, note 3. 
That has very much to do with the question which we discussed in c onnoction with The 
Gorman Ideology . You remember: what comes first in time is not necessarily the cause 
of what comes later in time. Here Marx says, "The English, who have a tendency to look 
upon the earliest form of appearance as the cause of its existence. ..." and so on. 

That has something to do with that and Marx see3 this, of course, as a defect; obviously. 
That is of some relevance, I believe, for the question of historical materialism: that 
food supply and this kind of thing come prior, to intellectual development in time does 
not yet say — establish the fact that the thought, the myth production as I call it, 
is caused ty the thing. 

The other point is this more interesting question to which I referred at the end 
of tin last class: that is around £92 and in this neighborhood. "The exchange between 
capital and labor at first presents -itself to the mind in the same guise as the fcjjying 
and selling of all other commodities. The buyer gives a certain sum of money, the seller 
an article of a nature different from money. The jurist’s consciousness recognizes in 
this, at most, a material difference. , , — meaning not a formal difference —"ex¬ 

pressed in the juridically equivalent formulae: ’I give so that you give. . , . ”• — 
that's ordinary buying — "’Iggive so that you do. . . .— that’s the buying of ser¬ 
vices, labor —"’l do so that you give, I do so that you do*’" You see, so in other 
words, this is the appearance: all labor is paid just as every apple or every pencil is 
paid. Now the point which he makes, page £92*, the pert at the top: "... in respect 
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to the phenomenal form, ’value and price of labor, * or ’'/rages, ’ as contrasted with the 
essential relation manifested therein, viz., the value and price of labor-power, the same . 
difference holds that holds in respect to all phenomena and their hidden substratum. ” 

The former appear directly and spontaneously as current modes of thought; • - . ” — 
that’s common sense — ", . • the latter must first be discovered by science. Classical 
political economy nearly touches the true relation of things. • . •" — i.e. the non- 
phenomenal — ''Without, however, consciously formulating it.” ?re have three 

spheres. The first is opinion, common sense. The second is science in its bourgeois 
form: classical economics. And the third is 2-azx. Now this is the great problem we 
have in the social sciences today, as you know; the famous difficulty: how to reconcile 
the common sense understanding of political facts with the scientific understanding. 

If you take the extreme form, the common sense understanding is folklore. You have read 
Bentley I suppose. Yes? I mean, people fight for pure food. ’Veil, that’s only -the 
sham. That’s* only the sham; only a fool will believe these people. »ell, unless the 
propagandist in question happens to be a fool bias elf. Then you can believe him. But 
If he°is a serious man he doesn’t mean, of course, pure food. V;ho gives a damn for 
that. Yes, all right. So we must forget about the surface, aeout the opinion, about 
common sense, and give a scientific interpretation, iihrx, in a way, admits that but 
I-:s.rx does something which it is absolutely necessary to do if you have such an opinion: 
namely, to explain the appearance and not leave iu at very general remarks — well, that 
is folly, swindle, and this kind of thing. He really tries to shew by returning from 
the discovered substance or the essence of the thing to the surface — and explains how 
the common sense opinion could arise. The question, of course is this: the perspective 
of the capitalist -- I mean, to what extent does Marx’s point here, which is of some 
interest,*really show the fundamental inadequacy of common sense understanding? To what 
extent does it show it? The common sense understanding which Yarx gives to us is that 
of the capitalist and laborer as exchangers. Is this really common sense? By which I 
mean this: given certain c onditions that will appear that way, but is this not common 
sense very uncritically understood? Common sense is not necessarily visible at a first 
glance as common sense. TShat I mean is this: one premise is made here which everyone 
takes for granted on this basis which is, of course, not a common sensical proposition 
in itself -- namely, that labor is a commodity like any other. 2ver.th.is juristical 
formula still recognizes somehow the difference by saying, "I give that you give." 

That’s exchange of commodities, buying. "I give that you do,” that you do something: 
that's not simple commodity. Do you see that? Now this tacit premise of the whole ar¬ 
gument, that labor is a commodity like any other, is, of course, a very dubious premise 
to which common sense not necessarily assents. The first man who said that labor is a 
commodity like any other, as far as I know, is Hobbes in the Leviathan , chapter 22*, but 
that is a very novel way of looking at it. If labor is a commodity”labor can be owned. 

Can labor be owned? A laborer can, perhaps, be owned: namely, if he is a slave. Ibrx 
refers to that in this connection, very interestingly, on page 593? third paragraph:_ 

"VJe find this individual difference, but are not deceived by it, in the system of slave¬ 
ry, where, frankly and openly, without any circumlocution, labor-power itself is sold.” 

But strictly speaking not the labor-power is sold. The slave is sold, of course lor the 
sake of his labor-power but he is sold as slave. In other words, certain common-sensi- 
cal things, really elementary things — let me begin the sentence again. The fundamen¬ 
tal relations among human beings do not come equally clearlywoo sight in ail T-imes. - 
This kind of abomination, if we may call it that way, comes clearly to sight under me 
condition of slavery, and that is, of course, ksrx’s contention. A free wage laborer 
is disguised slavery, and that, of course — that would have to be investigated. ± co 
not know whether I made — yes, for Marx, hums elf treats, of course, the slavery as a 
clue to free labor. So he starts from a situation which was not historically present 
to him but of which everyone knew, partly through reports from the sovereign staves m 
this country, which reveals such a situation of labor-power so_a as sucu; or mc_e P- e- 
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cisdy the laborer himself sold in a direct way and -where common sense itself recognizes 
the situation immediately. 

Kane understands capitalist society, to some extent, in the light of a ore-capital¬ 
ist society. To some extent and that is one form of it. I do not know whether I made 
clear rry point. It is a bit involved and I would be grateful if you would help me in 
making it clearer. Mr. Cropsey, do you — 

Lr. Cropsey: ’Tell, there were a few things that occurred to me as you were speaking. 

Marx doesn't really refer to this other understanding as that of common sense* though. 

Does he? 

Dr. Strauss: No, no. No. 

hr. Cropsey: It's not the common sense. It's common sense as perverted by science. 
There's some sort of self-conscious — 

Dr. Strauss: That is quite true. Marx cannot strictly speak of common sense because 
of his historicistic character. There is a different common sense in every different 
period. Naturally. But I was trying to restate what he is doing in terms free from that 
blemish, or at least in ny opinion. But Karx — that one must say — I mean, apart from 
all factual and other errors he commits. In this respect I think wo can learn something 
from him. To the extent to which the scientific understanding deviates from common 
sense, modifies common sense, transcends coniaon sense, it is our duty to understand the 
common sereo view. Otherwise we do not know whether our scientific substitute for the 
common sense understanding is truly a substitute for it. Yes? It may be only an ab¬ 
straction and, fortthat matter, a poor abstraction from common sense. That is all I 
v,-anted to say. 

(Later the same day the following discussion took place, which began with an attempt to 
understand page 639 , bottom, of the Modern Library edition of Capital , Volume I.) 

Dr. Strauss: Yes, if I nsy say, the dialectic is this. It really starts with everyone 
has the right to the product of his own labor — yes? Locke. And then we discover a 
certain difficulty. Yes, he can have it only provided he has — possesses the means of 
production and therefore we come into the question, how did he get the means of produc¬ 
tion in the first place? You know? And this turns out to be some fraud and that leads 
us only to the condemnation of capitalist society. But how are we led beyond it? Be¬ 
cause we see that everyone has the right to the product of his own labor is based on the 
principle of the division of labor. Therefore no one really does his own labor. It is 
always affected by the labor of others. Therefore society as a whole has a right to the 
product of its labor and each one according to his contribution. 

hr. Cropsqy: Yes — I believe — one could say life is, properly speaking, understood 
only as the life of the human kind. The life of the individual is not important or in¬ 
teresting. I mean, you know, this sounds as if it means something different from Marx's 
notion because it's been attributed to other very bruts 1 people, militaristic aid all 
that kind of thing, but he didn't mean it that way. But really the individual in a cer¬ 
tain sense, much as he's emphasized ty liar:-:, is not the last word simply. And then you 
have the idea of the life of mankind, the working of mankind; call it society with the 
understanding that that's comprehensive. And then you have man opposite nature, as he 
says repeatedly. They come together. They work. And to pared out the output as if 
some people had superior rights to bigger chunks than others: that overlooks altogether 
the fundamental pairing of man on the or.e side and nature on the other. So the sociality 
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of the act of production should be natched ty the sociality of the act of consumption. 

That finds its highest expression in "from each according to his ability, to each ac¬ 
cording to his needs,” which altogether obscures — well, it transcends — the rights 
of individuals* Marx says this in The Critique of the Gotha programme . He said this 
really — this goes beyond the notion ofrlgnts and realiy of this individual Justice 
which is connected with the idea of right. He himself says it transcends right; I don't 
think he says it transcends Justice* But what he means by right is the rights of this 
man to this* "prom each according to his ability" means some people might produce a 
great deal, but yet because they're hale and 1 hearty and so on don't require veiy much, 
but then others might be invalid, produce nothing, and yet have enormous needs and so 
on and so forth. So rights in that petty sense: that's out. Pie says that's false equal¬ 
ity. It's really a transcending of equality. 

Dr. Strauss: In fairness to Marx one must say that he is, of course, concerned with the 
individual. I mean, there is no liysticai collective there. The collective is the to¬ 
tality of individuals. 2 a ch has to eat, sleep, and so on, by himself. No, that I think j: 
is — that one must emphasize. 

(In his succeeding remarks Mr. Crops ey, generally speaking, agreed.) 

(This whole discussion occurred as commentaiy on asstudent paper on Part VII of Volume 
I. Dr. Strauss later made specific comments about the paper as follows.) 

Dr. Strauss: Well, I have one point I would like to make clear — emphasize in connec¬ 
tion with a point we discussed before in discussion of his paper. I think it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary, Mr. Schick, to keep in mind that Machiavelli — Marx — (Laughter) — 
that was really an absolutely indefensible slip of the tongue because for Machiavelli 
the realm of necessity is eternal and for Marx it is not eternal. So I apologize deep¬ 
ly, But Marx's whole notion of communist society presupposes a moral regeneration of 
mankind and this implies the disappearance of the problem motive (?) ir. any manner, 
shape and fora. Harxiis the heir to German philosophy, as he always stated, to that 
Kant-Hegelian resurgence of the higher and nobler against the low and solid, not i-o say 
sordid, previous classical economics. * . . Now the other point which you made very 
forcefully is this — and I believe we have not stated this hitherto simply and clearly 
enough. The simple coincidence of analysis and indictment in Marx. Every step of the 
analysis is a nail driven into the moral coffin, if one may say so, of capitalism. And 
now a few points: for example, the surplus analysis, chapter two, beginning* fraudJ 
That's the plain word for political assertions. Then another point — first is fraud. 

Still you can say, well, there are solitary frauds perhaps. No: the capitalist process 
is a degradation of the mary by the degraded few. Yes? Number three: the degradedg and 
the fraudedg are the majority and therefore in the long run the stronger. And fourth, 
there is an alternative, Now — and I think, of course, one would have to pursue — and 
I thought in this section today the crucial point, it seems to me, as far as indictment 
is concerned is this. Marx still argues until chapter eight from the premise, maybe at 
the beginning the capitalist is an honest man; meaning, that the capital is congealed 
labor, i.e. his own labor and nothing is wrong with that. Is it? Take the premise that 
everyone has the right to the product of his own labor and if he really tightens his 
belt and abstains that is okay. Now Marx makes here this point, I think, ir. chapter — 
in part seven, which struck me. All capital now, even if it is originally honest labor, 
is acquired ty exploitation because the simple reproduction p- that, I think, is the 
moral "meaning cf "that — the simple production is a transformation of honest wealth into 
dishonest wealth. You know? And then, of course, he comes entirely with the eighth^part 
in which he says there was never a trace of honesty in capitalism because the accumula¬ 
tion was robbery. Yes? Is this not true? And I think one — so Marx is, of course. 
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at the opposite pole of any value-free social scientist ~ that has to be said — be¬ 
cause, to repeat, every step of theaan&Lysis is an indictment and the relative power 
Marx must have had is due to the fact that he starts from principles and that, I be¬ 
lieve, is the point where you were seduced into some error: that he starts from certain 
moral principles which were universally admitted, or quasi-univorsally admitted. For, 
example, labor is the origin of all value and every laborer has the right to the product 
of his labor. And he says, all right, let us argue from that and then I show you that 
you have no leg ‘to stand on, 

(Inaudible exchange between Dr. Strauss and student). 

Mr. Cropsey: Well, I would remind you that Ca pital , Book I, has as its sub-title “A 
Critique of Political Economy." I mean, I mentioned to you that each ono of the three 
volujr.es forming the analysis or the analytic part is called a critique of some part of 
the capitalistic system. This is the most important one because it T s the critique of 
capitalist production, volume one; critique of capitalist production. I say this in the 
light of Dr. Strauss* observation that it's both analytic and critical all the way. 

That was, of course, what Marx meant even in the title of the book. It's a critical — 

Dr. Strauss: Yes. Here let me ask you, did you not make a remark at an earlier time 
about the title of the book? . . . 

Mr# Cropsey:• I did mention the titles as having to do with this critical character of 
the whole enterprise. 

Dr. Strauss : Yes, Well, but could one not say this. . . that this is really — capital 
is the problem of man, the problem of man. I mean, it is the latest form of the problem 
of man but it is still the fundamental problem of man, exaggerating a bit, but not from 
Marx’s point of vievr. Capital i3 the same fundamental problem which was originally 
known by the name of God. It is the fundamental threat to hujnan happiness. Feuerbach 
took care, ty hi3 philosophy -- by his critique of religion, o£ God. . . . That Marx al¬ 
ways presupposes. He has a famous statement: the critique of religion is the 
of all criticism. 

Student: The critique is the beginning of the critique of capitalism. 

Dr, Strauss: Ho, no. . . . the fundamental critique is the critique of religion, Feuer¬ 
bach had done already that, but what is God understood? That is the — that which makes 
impossible human fulfillment, human happiness. But God doesn’t exist from the idealistic 
point of view. You have to discern the reality hidden by God, This reality in its ul¬ 
timate form, its most developed form, is capital. And therefore one can say that is 
really—the whole philosophy of man becomes concentrated. The whole philosophy becomes 
concentrated in an analysis of capital. But you have to have studied before Feuerbach. 
That Marx takes somehow for granted that you have. 

Mr. Cropsey: Yes, well, this point sometimes has occurred to me in a form of that 
formula that philosophy culminates in philosophy of history and philosophy of history 
culminates in economics. 

Dr, Strauss: Yes, yes. That’s the same thing. 

Kr. Cropsey: Yes, that the problem of the mode of production is reflected in religion, 
as he says, and so everything that one finds believed among men and particularly be¬ 
lieved upon that subject is simply a reflection of man’s miseries. Yes, sure. It fol¬ 
lows. Yes, the economic aspect of Marx is by no means simply a side show that he found 
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he had to go into in order to conduct his journalistic affairs properly, but that has a 
more solid foundation. 

(later on, Ur. Crops ey, in answer to a student's question, suggested that one could say 
.Marx was "trying to find a basis for justice without reference to the political." Ur. 
Strauss then took up the discussion.) 

in 

Dr. Strauss: Well, you can s«y/Marx*s final formula for justice, the destruction of the 
political is implied because political justice par excellence is distributive justice: 
from everyone to his capacities, to everyone according to his desserts. And f/arx says 
to everyone according to his needs. That’s the Stoicist view of justice. But one point 
became clear to me now in the last discussion and I think in order to understand Marx 1 s 
argument regarding justice one must distinguish t7.*o levels. And that is perfectly — 

I mean I don’t say this critically of L'arx. I say this only as the best defense of him. 
First of all, he has a kind of common sensical notion of justice to which it belongs — 
the rule belongs -- how do you say — everyone has the right to the fruit of his own la¬ 
bor. Yes? That’s justice. But this Is not the highest standard as appears from the 
fact that in the final society everyone has the right to what he needs. Yes? You know? 
Ar.d, in other words, this is still mercenary, still mercenary, and that is, however, the 
highest standard of justice you can expect hitherto in human history. And capitalism 
is morally bad because it does not live up even to this average standard, but then when 
capitalism will be superseded by communism we will get a perfectly non-mcrccnary justice 
if we can still call that justice and that is from everyone to his capacity and to every- ! 
or.e according to his needs. But he is, of course, perfectly justified in applying the 
common sense standard of justice to a given institution. There is nothing — after all 
in all moral thinking we have somehow a distinction of two notions we call justice: 
something which is, generally speaking, practical, and then that which is simply perfect. 
That you find everywhere and I think. . . • Marx tries to destroy the political and the 
simple formula is the denial of distributive justice. (Inaudible remark by Ur. Crops ay). 
Yes, yes. I mean, distributive justice is, to repeat, fi'orn everyone according to his 
capacity and to everyone according to his merits. If I nay take a slightly improper 
example, Khrushchev must help the socialist society according to his folksy capacities — 
yes? — and he must, of course, get also the reward for it, meaning very great authority 
ar.d also lots of gravy which goes as a matter of course. You know? I mean, they don’t 
pick a young Russian working man’s daughter by lot for accompanying I!r. Khrushchev to 
Washington. They take Ur. Khrushchev’s daughter, as they would do in every other soci¬ 
ety. You know that? But that is, however, the political standard which Marx rejects 
as below the true dignity of man. Now this — of course — I mean the notion of some¬ 
thing trans-political always existed, and even always in a way as a standard, an ulti¬ 
mate standard for the political, but it was always understood that the political is co¬ 
eval with man and Marx, however, thinks the political can bo abolished. 

(During the last meeting of the seminar the following discussion took place, which began 
with Ur. Crops ey’s considering of the paragraph at the top of page 7$3 the Modem Li¬ 
brary Edition of Capital , Volume I.) 

Mr. Cropsey: (After reading from page 783 ). So what he was saying, in effect, was that 
the massive, wholesale transplantation of the Irish to the United States will lead to 
an Anglo-phobia in the United States which will eventually be more damaging to England 
than the Ang^o--phobia of the Irish in their native habitat, because here their Anglo¬ 
phobia will influence the policies of a great ar.d independent country. You must admit 
he was a man with a very far-seeing eye. He saw a great deal; he was very shrewd and 
very sensitive to political things. That’s not nonsense. Is it? 
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Dr. Strauss: In this connection we should also look at the Preface to the First Edition 
on page 15, bottom, where he also refers to the United States. 11 At the same time, on 
the other side of the Atlantic Ocean" — do you have that? I think that we should read 
that. 


hr. CropsAll ha. "At the same time, on the other side of the Atlantic Ocean, Mr. 
Vfade, vice-president of the United States, declared in public meetings that, after the 
abolition of slavery, a radical change of the relations of capital and of property in 
land is next upon the order of the day," Yes, "These are sighs of the times, not to be 
hidden by purple — " Well, I see. 

Dr. Strauss: Then later on here — let me see. "... within the ruling classes them¬ 
selves, a foreboding is dawning" — yes? — the top of page 16 — "that the present so¬ 
ciety is no solid crystal, but an organism capable of change. . . ." The present soci¬ 
ety is capable of change "and is constantly changing." He does not say here what he 
says on page 821;: that force is the only way in which — "Force is the midwife of every 
old society pregnant rath a new one." You see? Surely — I mean, the whole revisionist 
movement within the Stalinist party was, of course, based on this notion. . . . 

(Later on, after a student paper had been read, Mr. Cropsey initiated a discussion with 
the student regarding the way in which Faroe wrote on themes of social and economic his¬ 
tory. The problem was to try to see how Marx traced changes in the social and economic 
order to changes in the mode of production.) 

Mr. Crops<=y: He mentions quite a few things that are responsible for changes in the 
whole social and economic order, but then if you look to see what kinds of things he 
enumerates he says the voyages of discovery and the importation of gold into the old 
world from the new world. Well, that looks as if it could have some relation to this. 

But then he speaks about the rebellion of the Dutch against the Spanish and the decay 
of the old feudal order — old feudal nobility and its replacement by a new feudal no¬ 
bility. In the conventional histories, what is usually given as the ground for the de¬ 
cay of the old feudal nobility? V/hat set of events led to the eradication of the old 
nobility and the replacement of a new nobility? (Inaudible reply). If I remember cor¬ 
rectly, the conventional historians assert that it was the crusades that had a great deal 
to do with the destruction of that old nobility who mortgaged themselves and then they 
also went in — they travelled and they got killed and all kinds of things happened and 
after that they — a new kind of noble order arose in Western Europe. He makes a point 
of the destruction of the old feudal nobility because that tended to loosen tile bond be¬ 
tween the upper class and the peasantry and as a result of that loosening of the bond 
the grip was tightened and there was greater heartless ness, mere profit motive in the 
relations among the men. But now who has ever said that the crusades represented a 
change in the mode of production or that the r evolution of the Dutch against the Spanish, 
to take something much more recent — that this had an origin in the mode of production? 
You know what I mean? When he himself has to start writing history it turns out he makes 
a great reliance on all kinds of things to which the mode of production seams quite ir¬ 
relevant and very often may come back to some things even as what some men t bought was 
true or Important about, you know, the way of worship and the importance of some place 
in a part of the world which they called the Holy Land, that kind of thing. And tliatts 
got very little to do with the — now, he might soy, sure, but then you have to go back 
into the mode of production in order to see why anybody is so vain as to call some spot 
the Holy Lard and why someone should rather be a Protestant than a Roman Catholic or 
something like this. Well, by that time you get the impression that you can prove any¬ 
thing that way, you know, if you*re willing to be ingenious and persistent enough. But 
the fact of the matter is when he talks about the immediate effective causes of the 
changes in social life he has trouble in mary cases referring them to the changes in tie 
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node of production. Dr. Strauss, please* 

Dr. Strauss: I hate this situation in which I am forced to defend Marx* TTell, I would 
raise this question. TTas Harx's intention here to write history, economic history, a 
relation of economic history? I would say no. I think this is the last step of the 
whole argument as we have hadiit hitherto. You remember. Capitalist production, first 
simple stage, the depredation of the worker of his fair share — the surplus. Yes? That 
was the first stage. But now you could, of course, say — ar.d all the further steps — 
you remember also the other step which I think is very crucial for his argument that once 
a capitalist starts ten years from now the capital will be the sweat of the poor and no 
longer his capital. You know that. But still, then you could say very well, that may 
all be true, but he 7/ho has after him will be given (?) and the fact is that you have 
always rich people and that these rich people have amazing possibilities which the poor 
lack is an object of envy for the poor and so on but that is it. There is nothing wrong 
with being rich. People who are lucky, for example, say in former times they lost two 
wives in childbirth and — well, take very simple situations in countryside (?). They 
many again and then it means new dowries and if such a chain of good luck takes place 
for two generations a man is throe times as rich as his neighbor. So what's wrong with 
that? So, in other words, the question is — what }.!arx discusses in Book VIII is this: 
did the rich came ty their wealth to begin with honestly? That's the question. That 
question he took for granted up to now. The rich — he didn't question that. The rich 
are people who are legally, legitimately rich, and in the eighth book he shows — wel^, 
r.ot regarding all rich people, but regarding the capitalist rich — that they stole their 
money to begin with. So the whole thing is a fraud not only now but from the very begin¬ 
ning. Only in the beginning it is much more obvious because it v/as in the beginning even 
clear illegality: the encroachers of commons and no compensation for the poor. ... I 
believe that is what he is — that is really what he is tiying to do. Ho is not trying 
to prove the Marxist philosophy of history. Ko is trying to c omplote his analysis, equal 
indictment, of the capitalist system. Yes, sure. 

Li*. Cropsey: Yes, sure. I would say so, but I think that he's under some obligation 
to complete that in a way which is not grossly inconsistent with some of his fundamental 
principles. 

Dr. Strauss: Yes, sure; that I grant you. But on the other hand one could say for the 
immediate purpose of the Kapital that was the most urgent thing. Now of course I think 
one must also not forget "something which liarx suppresses here completely, but which he 
recognizes in The Communist manifesto, for example, and that is this. Now if someone 
would be so impudent as to defend these mal-practices of the sixteenth, seventeenth cen¬ 
tury by this consideration: well, that is a bad ancestry for the capitalist but what did 
the pre-capitalist societies do? Did the feudal lords originally come by their wealth 
in a perfectly moral way? You know, ISarx does not do what Kousseau does: by a strict 
a priori construction to show that all wehlth is somehow theft, in the Discourse on the 
Origin of Inequality . liarx tries to prove it empirically by historical evidence. Marx 
will, of course, grant that. But he would say, in the first place, the particularly 
loathes one thing in capitalism is that it was not throughout straightforward violence. 

You conquer the country, make the inhabitants serfs or whatever: that's one thirg. In 
capitalism that is somehow disguised. But the main point at which I'm driving is this: 
liaix would ultimately, of course, say that ultimately the moral judgment is irrelevant; 
namely this: why did people do all these things, these beastly tilings, conquering coun¬ 
tries, enslaving the inhabitants, and enclosures and what r.ot? Answer: scarcity, funda¬ 
mental scarcity; fundamental scarcity combined with dissatisfaction with scarcity. As 
long as men were satisfied with scarcity they were simply primitive and there would not 
have been ary development of human productivity, material and intellectual. This devel¬ 
opment requires the development of that rapacity and avarice and all these other beastly 
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things. In ether words, he would only repeat in a different way what Plato indicates 
in his brief remarks in the second book of the Republic . You remember, the transition 
from the city of pigs to the real city? Then people become dissatisfied with the simple 
life out of very bad reasons: because they want to have luxuries — but that is a neces¬ 
sary condition for the development of the good city. Good, how from this point of view 
capitalism.appears in a somewhat different light. Capitalism is that social system 
which prepares the abolition of scarcity, which in effect achieves already the abolition 
of scarcity without however drawing idle proper conclusions from that. You know: this 
high praise of the capitalist system in the Cow jurist Manif cs to , when he says look at 
these things, these are infinitely superior to the pyramids and the Capitol and whatever, 
these buildings, famous post offices and other — or factories rather of the late nine¬ 
teenth century. That I believe is — I mean, therefore the moral condemnation of capi¬ 
talism is, of course, meant seriously by liarx but it is dialectically integrated into 
a trans-moral whole, if I may say so. Yes? You know? And I think that is really the 
most interesting problem and if I may — can you give me another five minutes? . 

ifr. Cropsey: Please. By all means. 

£r. Strauss: There was one passage which I thought was particularly revealing regarding 
our whole problem, on page 835 following, where he speaks — yes, that : s a fairly long 
passage. I will try to find the most important passages. "The private property of the 
laborer in his means of production is the foundation of petty industry," and so on, and 
petty industry is the e" essential condition for the development of . . . the free indi¬ 
viduality of the laborer himself." Petty industry, i.e. private property. Yes? "This 
mode of production pre-supposes parcelling of the soil," etc. "As it excludes the con¬ 
centration of these means of production, so also it excludes cooperation, division of 
labor within each separate process of production, the control over, and the productive 
application of the forces of Nature qy society, and the free development of the social 
productive powers." You have a free development of the individuality of the laborer 
himself, say in the feudal system, but you do not have a free development of the social 
productive forces. How on the next page at the second paragraph — well, what does he 
say? . the transformation of the instruments of labor into instruments of labor 

only usable in common." That is what the capitalist process starts and what is preserved 
in the communist system. In other words, there is a very interesting half-admission 
here that the development of the free individuality of the laborirghimself is in a cer¬ 
tain tension, to put* it mildly, to the free development of the social productive parts. 
Yes? That I thought is interesting: that this primary goal, the free development of the 
individuality, is really compatible with the socialization of the worker. Now I will 
conclude what I have to say on this subject, or on the overall subject, as follows, in 
this simple proposition. 

Tihat liarx seems to teach as a whole — I*m not speaicing now of his economic teach¬ 
ing particularly, of course ~ is this. The truly human, the final communist society, 
emerges out of the sub-human by non-teleological necessity. Yes? And of course the de¬ 
velopment of the capitalist system out of tile feudal system is also not teleological.. 
Certain things took place and one thing leading to the other you had then the capitalist 
system: the non-taleological necessity. Now this means, however, since the truly human 
society consists in the control of nature and the whole process is itself a natural pro¬ 
cess, nature produces its own overcoming. I think that is no exaggeration to say, be¬ 
cause the tryly human society, as a free society, is in control of, rules nature, is m 
control of nature. Nature produces its own overcoming. 


(Change of tape). 




Lr. Strauss: (Continuing on reverse side of tape). That is, of course, very well known 
in present day bourgeois social science as the problem of values. But to come back to 
■:arx. The second difficulty: this conquest is the work of nature, because there is no 
fundamental distinction into nature ana spirit, however you might call it. This con¬ 
quest is the work of nature. Nature persists. Human nature persists. Think of the need 
for food. Then, for this reason, there cannot be an escape from necessity, from the 
realm of necessity and we have seen this ir. more specific economic considerations, of 
the lessons of the plans and all these nice things. No overcoming of nature. That, I 
believe, is the simplest way in which I can make clear to nyself the basic difficulty 
in which Marx gets entangled. 

(Later on, Nr. Cropsey made the following remarks which led to an addition by Dr. 
Strauss). 

Hr. Cropsey: TThat docs Marx begin by showing us? That the origin of value is in some 
laboring of men. And what is the real daring of this fact? YTnen he looks at capitalist 
economy he finds it altogether unreasonable because men are governed by a kind of illu¬ 
sion in their activities and then you have these people who own the means of production 
and those very much larger number who don't own the means of production and the mary are 
kept in subjection to the few through an economic arrangement, but the economic arrange¬ 
ment looks to all these people like a natural and inevitable affair, something which is 
not historical but which is in the nature of things; that there .must be some who own and 
many who don't own. So a vast illusion. Now at the bottom of this illusion what do we 
find? Expropriation, the phenomenon of surplus value, through an elaboration and as an 
immediate consequence of the labor theory of value. So a kind of act of cheating. Now 
this leads him to say something about the whole character of the capitalistic economic . 
order. TThat do people really do? That thqy really do is to provide the means of life 
and comfort for all of mankind through their operation. That's the real meaning of 
economic activity and production and so on and so forth. It's tc arrange the articula¬ 
tion of man and nature for the sake of providing for human life with seme Treasure of con¬ 
venience. Now that's what real, but how is it roade to appear? It's all made tc appear 
as a search for profit, a search for surplus value. That's what men immediately do, al¬ 
though the end result is the survival and the comfort of the human kind. Nor; 2’arx as¬ 
serts in effect this is the unreasonable thing about it: we interpose between ourselves 
and our real object, i.e. cur comfort and convenience, our living — we interpose be¬ 
tween ourselves and that, i.e. between ourselves ar.d nature, a social arrangement and 
that arrangement is driven forward by a most unpalatable passion, the passion for gain. 
That's what really makes it work. To begin with an act of cheating. That act of cheat¬ 
ing is perpetuated in the continuing search for gain by the expropriation of the many of 
the products of their work. That would be the sensible arrangement? To avoid that medi¬ 
ation between man and nature and to have the simplest of all social conditions, man oper¬ 
ating directly on the means of production without the artificiality of social devices 
and particularly without the need to have the social machinery driven forward by the ap¬ 
petite for gain. There is a footnote in part eight in which Nam says, in effect, how 
strange it is when we think of the whole nature of things how* often the mediator takes 
the real gain and benefit from all sorts of processes, not only economic, which go on 
around us all the time. It might even be that we can find this because it's — he gives 
some outrageous examples among others, but it's a long footnote. ... Page 816, in the 
middle of that footnote number two. It's after the quotation in French© "Already it 
is evident here how in all spheres of social life the lion's share falls to the middle¬ 
man. In the economic domain, e.g., financiers, stock-exchange speculators, merchants, 
shopkeepers" and so on and so forth; "in civil matters, the lawyer fleeces his clients; 
in politics the representative is of more importance than the voters, the minister than 
the sovereign;"and so on and so forth." Now he had, let's say, and I don’t mean to 
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psychologize this point — he had an objection to the mediation between the one thing 
and the other and he thought that the mediation was, somehow or other, an artificial and 
altogether unnecessary hindrance. Between man and nature there need not be any media¬ 
tion, let's say, of a social system driven by the desire for gain, but plant man on na¬ 
ture directly, immediately. That's the sensible thing. That avoids the illusions — 
the fetishisn of commodities is one example — but it avoids all kinds of other illusions 
as well, you know,which he was not bashful to speak about in so many words. Man and na¬ 
ture: that's the whole. Put the one together with the other, political life, religion, 
these other mediations: these ale all part of the unnecessary clap trap of apparatus that 
has been built up in the course of centuries. 

Now one gets the impression at some points that Marx by I 867 or maybe even, to be 
generous, 1 Syi*, has discovered the fact that self-interest is the mainspring of economic 
activity. Now he needn't have been at so mary pains to discover this all over again. 

I think if he had read some of the preceding books vrlth a certain interest he would have 
been able to find this not only concealed, not expressed implicitly, but this wen said . 
to be the main point and benefit of the modem industrial older. He need not have dis¬ 
covered it. He need only have read certain passages in the Y/ealth of Nations where it 
was not only conceded but it was insisted that this was tho poilft: that une reason that 
the economic arrangement (a) vrorked at all, and (b) worked well, was that it depended 
upon a certain passion or appetite which nobody thought was admirable in itself. As far 
as I know, nobody has ever said that the desire for gain and profit is in itself attrac¬ 
tive, pleasant, or charming or anything. But many people have thought that it somehow 
or other provides an effective and tolerable mediation between one man and another and 
between man ar.d nature. 

Now I'll put this thing a bit differently. It has been, I think, asserted in vari¬ 
ous ways that the government of men or the arrangement of social life depends upon a 
certain kind of mediation: the making use of certain things for the sake of other things. 
Y/by have men hit upon the passions as an instrument by rhich to achieve the social pur¬ 
poses? T/ell, you know that when this was first proposed ir. modern times it was proposed 
with eyes wide open. There was an alternative which was well enough known: you don't 
have to take advantage of the appetite for gain; you could perhaps take advantage of the 
appetite for gloiy or honor, or you could take advantage of the possibility of human na¬ 
ture that leads to morality through law. Various things are possible. Bach one of these 
is connected with some measure of freedom, of human excellence conceived in one way or 
another, and one has to make a reasonable adjustment of what one gets and what one gives 
up. Nov; the men who asserted that human life could be placed upon this ungenerous and 
altogether unattractive basis of a desire for gain did so with a certain interest in 
mind. They thought that if you turn men loose under the influence of their passions 
that maybe it will be possible to release than ibom certain other constraints. That is 
to say, motives developed from inside make superfluous certain constraints generated from 
outside. Now that's a very long story and it wouldn't be possible or appropriate to go 
into it here, but the fact is it was thought that to allow men to operate on the basis 
of some passions made unnecessary some other kinds of social regulation. 

Marx, apparently for the first time, believed that it was not necessary to pay this 
price at all; that the mediation of the passions was altogether superfluous, for the 
first time; that in order to get the benefit of social life it was not necessary to pay 
the price in terms of truckling to some low and contemptible selfishness and, on the 
other hand, to accept as the necessary alternative a measure of heavy restraint from out¬ 
side that would lead to men being formed and controlled in their behavior and so on and 
so forth. It comes back once more, I believe, to this belief of his in the power of man 
to become an altogether different kind of being from ary' that has been known before. 
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TJithout that none of this would be intelligible. '.Thy should it be necessary to have 
this mediation of political and social institutions between men and nature, in other 
words, to make all these detestable concessions to human avarice and so on? Well, only 
because men have those passions in them, Spinoza and other men said how you rail 
against these passions: you're railing against human nature. And Marx so far agreed as 
to say indeed, that's the point. They're railing against human nature and you now 
Spinoza and Adam Smith and similar men, you say well all right now, we have a more en¬ 
lightened view of human nature and so instead of railing against the passions we'll turn 
then to our own ends, but except we' 11 understand it's not nice and it involves all kirds 
of indecencies and so on, but after all, human nature is human nature. And at that point 
t&rx's qualification is: that's your big mistake. Human nature has been human nature 
down to this time, but henceforth, given certain changes which we think will effect the 
decisive alt-orations no concessions will have to be made. The passions will be subver¬ 
ted, eradicated — 1 don't know what will happen to them. They'll go underground or 
they won't work or something. But that source of the need for political life, the pas¬ 
sions and, generally speaking, human iraper feet ion: that will be banished once and for 
all and that coming about through certain alterations in what he calls the mode of pro¬ 
duction but I must say that as for me I'm unconvinced that the mode of production can 
change sufficiently to bring anything like that about. For example, so far as the node 
of production of the socialist society will resemble the mode of production of the capi¬ 
talist society these things cannot occur that he predicts and hopes for. So far as you 
still have men working at machines they won't be artisans. You can't help it any more; 
they won't be. That's gone forever. That kind of man will never reappear on earth ex¬ 
cept if there should be an amnesia of science: if by some cataclysm human beings should 
forget the science and technology that they have and return to an earlier age. I'm sure 
everybody's mind is now on the same eventuality. That could happen but it's not what 
Marx had in mind and he didn't have that mode of bringing it about in mind either. That 
is not what he would call a change in the mode of production. That's a change in the 
mode of destruction and nothing short of that could bring that about, I believe. 

So, weH,ny final observation would be that this in the first place, as I've told 
you repeatedly — I believe so much of what he says is affected in its cogency by mere¬ 
ly empirical things that there is a difficulty in accepting his entire constructions 
merely empirical things. His forecasts break down at so many points, have broken down 
at so many points, that we have absolutely no ground for being confident that the main 
point still persists. And I would say that the reason for the breaking down of his 
forecasts has so much to do with him himself, with his own effectiveness in bringing 
about political changes, that ty his own work we see the weakness of his own theory. 

It's because Marx himself said certain things — I mean, Marx among other people -- that 
men's minds-were changed sufficiently so that absolutely fundamental changes took place 
in the structure of society which defeated his own larger forecast. That's number one. 

But in the second place I would say -that without this transformation of human na¬ 
ture the most Important consequences of the labor theory of value arid what it leads up 
to in the historical sense become absolutely unintelligible; and until the case is made 
out for the possibility of those I must say I am altogether unconvinced. 

Dr. Strauss: ... of some Importance as an addition to what you said. That was a very 
clear presentation, the mediation business, but the term reminds me, of course, cf Hegel 
and one must therefore make the following addition. The mediation is, as in Hegel, ab¬ 
solutely necessary and is eventually overcome. In the final state there is no longer 
mediation. For example, immediate: brown. That is immediate, but that's all there is 
which (/) is immediate. Ho understanding is possible except by mediation: what we call 



reasoning in the widest sense of the term. But at the end we have again a perfect unity 
and, in a way, a return to immediacy on the highest level; and that, of course, is what 
Marx had in mind. The mefiationoisfoerthfor,Marx, as it would be for a simplistic anar¬ 
chist, a mere folly of which we should get rid* The mediation is and was absolutely ne- 
cessaiy to bring us out from primitivism and bring us to that bond (?). You know this, 
of course, but I thought one should add that. 

And then there is a remark which I cannot suppress although it has only indirectly 
to do with L'arx and that concerns Marx's remark on Burke of which you reminded us. Burke, 
as well a.3 any other interesting man, is, of course, controversial, and one controversy 
regarding Burke which I regard as particularly useful and important for the understanding 
of. Burke is this. People have re-discovered in the last ten or fifteen years how much 
pre-modern, classical and medieval, thought thero is in Burke and so much so that today 
there is a tendency, simply to say there is no difference to speak of betweon3Burke*s 
teaching and the Thomistic teaching. This quotation, what Marx quotes, is the simplest 
refutation of this simple interpretation of Burko. I mean, if it is true that laisses 
fairs is not an integral element of Thonicm, to put it mildly, then Burke canr.ot be an 
unqualified Thomist. That only in passing. (Earlier Lir. Cropsey had said that f.fonc 
lets himself go in part eight in ways which he had not earlier. For example, Marx be¬ 
comes frantic when he refers in a footnote of Burke. The footnote in question is on 
?p. 833-34 of the .Modern Library Edition of Capital, Volume I, where Marx referred to 
Burke as a sycophant who wrote that "the laws of commerce are the laws of Mature.") 


THE END 




